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PREFACE, 


We  occasionally  hear  it  said — chiefly,  perhaps,  by 
those  people  whose  interest  in  poetry  is  limited  to 
the  works  of  writers  who  are  talked  about — that 
there  are  no  poets  now.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  any  time  there  have  been  so  many  writers 
possessed  of  the  rare  power  of  expressing  themselves 
in  poetry,  whether  at  any  time  so  many  men  and 
women  have  been  gifted  with  the  inspiration,  or  have 
mastered  the  art.  In  a  comparatively  arid  poetic 
era,  two  or  three  or  more  poetical  giants  hold  the 
attention  as  a  group  of  trees  may  in  a  flat  country, 
where  such  trees  might  seem  less  remarkable  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  their  fellows  of  varying  size. 

*'  If  all  the  world  were  eagles,  what  of  that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he  no  less  the  eagle." 

It  has  grown  to  be  something  of  a  custom  to  decry 
a  living  poet,  to  dub  him  ofl'hand  as  a  minor  poet — a 
silly  classification,  born  of  the  fashion  for  labeUing 
everything  and  everybody  in  grades  of  comparison. 
A  poet  may  have  written  but  one  piece  of  the  right 
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sort,  he  may  have  given  us  but  a  handful  of  dainty 
delights,  or  he  may  have  given  us  poetic  works  that 
in  their  collected  form  run  to  many  volumes,  yet  he 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  title  without  the 
prefixing  of  any  belittling  adjective.  Compared  with 
the  greatest — Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  a  few  more — 
and  even  over  the  nominating  of  half  a  dozen  greatest 
the  critics  would  set  a'quarrelling — all  others  would 
rank  as  minor  poets.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  the 
singers  without  trying  to  "place"  them  like  candidates 
in  a  competitive  examination.  And  let  us  recognise 
such  singers  and  do  justice  to  them  while  they  are  yet 
with  us. 

A  little  girl  of  eight,  bringing  her  father  a  letter, 
asked  with  the  inquisitiveness  of  childhood  who  it  was 
from,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  from  Mr.  So-and- 
so,  a  well-known  poet,  commented  with  wide  eyes, "  I 
thought  all  poets  were  dead  !  "  Quite  unconsciously 
she  was  expressing  something  of  a  truth,  for  it  has 
often  been  the  lot  of  a  poet  to  lack  recognition,  or  to 
be  lauded  for  the  less  excellent  manifestation  of  his 
genius,  during  lifetime,  leaving  the  truest  expression 
of  himself  only  to  be  fully  known  as  such  afterwards. 

Shelley  many  years  ago  declared  in  effect  that  this 
was  the  rule  of  the  world  with  regard  to  its  poets 
when  he  said,  "  Even  in  modern  times  no  living  poet 
ever  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  his  fame."  In  the 
generation  of  poets  following  on  that  to  which  Shelley 
belonged,  this  could  no  longer  have  been  regarded  as 
strictly  true,  for  Tennyson,  it  may  be  believed,  did  see 
the  fulness  of  his  fame,  though  generally  speaking  it 
may  be  regarded  as  accurate.  Of  the  two  dominant 
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living  poets  of  the  day,  one,  after  much  misunder- 
standing, has  attained  the  fullest  recognition  while 
yet  happily  with  us,  and  the  other,  after  long  years  of 
neglect,  has  now  but  partially  reached  that  fulness  of 
fame  which  will  yet  be  his.  These  two  men  may  be 
said  to  be  the  dominant  poets,  both  from  the  fulness 
of  their  work,  and  from  the  fact  that  no  one  can  make 
a  wide  reading  among  the  works  of  the  younger 
writers  of  poetry  without  recognising  the  extent  of 
their  influence;  but  apart  from  them,  we  have  a 
wonderful  body  of  poetry  of  a  peculiar  richness. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  any  other 
period  there  could  have  been  gathered  within  one 
cover  representative  work  from  so  many  sterling  poets 
all  living  at  the  same  time  as  at  the  present.  This, 
be  it  said  at  once,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
pletely representative  selection.  Completeness  is 
indeed  in  such  a  work  impossible.  There  are  several 
poets  whose  work  has  for  one  reason  or  another  had 
to  be  passed  over ;  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  who  have 
been  overlooked,  either  inadvertently  or  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  book  as  this  has  its  physical  limits. 
More  poets  might  have  been  represented  had  each 
been  more  briefly  selected,  but  the  object  of  the 
collection  would  then  have  been  partly  defeated,  for 
that  object  was  not  only  to  indicate  something  of  the 
number  of  our  living  poets,  but  also  to  show  them  in 
their  most  characteristic  work,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
in  a  certain  measure  to  illustrate  at  once  the  range  of 
the  poetical  expression  of  the  time,  and  something  of 
the  thought  of  the  time  as  rendered  in  poetry.  For 
this  reason,  too,  pieces  have  been  given  longer  than 
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those    generally    associated    with    the    idea    of    an 
anthology. 

Such  a  book  would  not,  of  course,  have  been 
possible  without  the  kindly  co-operation  of  the  poets 
cited,  to  each  one  of  whom  the  Editor  is  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  permission  to  quote  from  his 
works  but  also  for  giving  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of 
selection.  Like  indebtedness  to  the  publishers  of  the 
various  volumes  from  which  the  poems  have  been 
quoted  is  cordially  acknowledged.  The  Editor  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  different 
poems  by  which  the  various  writers  are  repre- 
sented. It  is  inevitable  that  a  selection  of  the  kind 
must  in  a  measure  represent  the  individual  preference 
of  the  compiler,  and  he  can  only  trust  that  his 
idiosyncrasies  are  not  such  as  to  make  his  collection 
anything  but  fairly  representative  according  to  the 
average  taste  of  those  who  delight  in  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  poetic  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  critics  who  believe  there 
are  indications  of  a  fuller  interest  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time  are  justified,  and  it  may  also  be  hoped  that  this 
anthology  will  send  many  readers  to  the  numerous 
volumes  from  which  its  pieces  have  been  culled,  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  reproach  shall  in  time  cease  to 
be  applicable,  and  we  no  longer  have  to  wonder 
"  Why  England  should  be  growne  so  hard  a  step- 
mother to  Poets." 

After  the  volume  was  completed,  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry  made  it  necessary  to  omit 
four  poems  which  had  been  selected  to  represent 
his  markedly  individual  work.      He  was  a  man  of 
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keen  poetic  perception,  and  of  almost  fastidious 
delicacy  in  the  manner  of  expressing  himself.  His 
work  was  for  some  years  to  be  met  with  in  the 
magazines  and  reviews ;  but  he  had  only  published  one 
small  volume  of  poems,  "  The  Hundred  Windows," 
a  volume  instinct  with  the  rarer  poetic  qualities,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  a  further  collection  of  his  poems 
may  be  published. 

W.  J. 
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LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA. 

The  Stranger. 

Her  door  stood  open  all  day  long, 

And  as  the  men  went  past 
They  heard  her  wheel,  her  gentle  song 

That  said :  '*  He'll  come  at  last !  " 

A  stranger  halted  at  the  gate 

One  evening  and  smiled ; 
Said  she  then :  "  He  for  whom  I  wait 

Is  winged,  and  a  child." 

He  turned  from  her  with  wondrous  mien, 

And  never  a  word  he  spoke ; 
But  from  afar  she  saw  the  sheen 

Of  wings  beneath  his  cloak  .  .  . 
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LAURENCE  ALMA    T A  DEM  A 


Love  and  the  Maidens. 

He  seemed  asleep ;  his  wings  were  wet 
With  dew ;  he  lay  among  the  flowers, 
Sweeter  than  Spring  ;  his  radiant  curls 
With  primrose  and  with  violet 
Were  crowned  ;  and  in  a  silent  ring  the  girls 
Watched,  all  an  April  morning's  misty  hours. 

Not  one  dared  wake  him — yet  each  breast 
Yearned  to  be  pillow  to  a  thing 
So  fair.     *'  How  will  he  smile  ?  "  thought  they, 
"  In  waking  ?  .  .  .  "    But  between  them  pressed 
One  who  with  laughter  bore  the  rogue  away. 
Ere  they  had  touched  a  feather  of  his  wing. 


LAURENCE  ALMA    TADEMA, 


The  Common  Wealth. 

O  VOICES  of  the  sea  and  land, 
How  sweet  upon  my  ear  you  fall ! 
The  curlew's  cry,  the  heron's  call, 
The  grey  gull's  chatter  on  the  strand. 
The  robin  on  the  mossy  wall. 
The  coal-tit  almost  at  my  hand — 
How  I  thank  Heaven  for  you  all ! 

O  wonder  of  the  hills  and  sky. 
How  dear  your  beauty  to  my  sight  ! 
The  wintry  noon,  the  sea's  delight, 
The  ruddy  moorland  far  and  high, 
The  pendant  larch's  silver  white. 
The  golden  wind-blown  leaves  that  lie- 
How  I  thank  God  for  all  this  light ! 
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LAURENCE  ALMA    TADEMA, 


Faces  of  the  Dead. 

I  DREAMED  that,  wandering  by  a  river's  bank, 
I  came  across  a  lonely  ship  that  sank 
In  lifeless  waters.     Day  was  dim  ;— in  dreams 
We  see  nor  sun  nor  moon ;  unearthly  gleams 
Of  deadened  light  fall  strangely  from  the  sky. — 
There  were  but  three  that  struggled  not  to  die : 
A  man,  a  woman,  and  a  tender  child ; 
He  sought  to  save  them  both  with  effort  wild 
And  dragged  his  love  to  the  entangled  shore ; 
But  down  the  slimy  weeds  she  slid  once  more 
Into  the  water,  and  her  lover's  breast 
Received  her,  and  together  they  found  rest. 
The  child  was  saved  ;  my  hand  towards  her  hand 
Outstretched,  drew  all  her  sweetness  to  the  land, 
Where  naked,  like  a  lily  wet  with  rain, 
She  sank  and  loudly  wept  at  her  life's  gain. 
Quite  small  she  was,  and  light ;  I  bore  her  fast 
To  what  seemed  home,  and  there  she  smiled  at  last 
And  sat  upright  within  my  arms ;  I  found 
A  bright-hued  veil  wherein  to  wrap  her  round, 
Tissues  that  far  in  morning-lands  were  spun 
By  those  who  love  the  flowers  and  the  sun. 
I  laid  her  softly  in  a  silken  bed. 
Strewed  fragrant  violets  about  her  head 
And  left  her. 

'Twas  my  dream  then  that  I  slept. 
But  when  at  dawn  unto  her  bed  I  crept, 
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LAURENCE  ALMA    TADEMA, 

The  child  was  lost.     Her  pillow  was  all  wet 

With  tears  that  still  flowed  on  ;  and  faster  yet 

They  flowed  in  quickening  rills,  until  I  thought 

I  stood  beside  a  torrent  wide  that  sought 

An  unknown  sea.     The  day  was  sad,  tho'  young  ; 

Upon  a  misty  branch  some  bird  had  sung 

And  left  a  trembling  silence  ;  all  around 

I  saw  the  Httle  daisies  on  the  ground 

Fast-closed,  with  folded  arm-petals  in  vain 

Shielding  their  yellow  hearts  from  the  cold  rain. 

— A  voice  invisible  made  murmur  then  : 

"  Come   here  and  look  upon  these  poor  drowned 

men! 
The  ship  was  sunk  a  year  ago  to-day  ..." 
But  I  stepped  back  and  shuddering  turned  away, 
For  I  had  never  seen  the  face  of  Death. 
Yet  Fear  itself  soon  drew  me  with  quick  breath 
Back  to  the  place,  even  to  the  river's  brink 
Where  I  had  seen  that  lonely  vessel  sink. 
And  there  in  waters  deep  I  saw  them  lie. 
With  hands  at  rest  and  eyes  that  sought  the  sky : 
Clear  eyes  wide  open  to  an  unseen  day. 
In  wondrous  silence  motionless  they  lay. 
With  white  lips  smiling  on  their  spirit's  bliss. 
**  Is  death  but  this  ?  "  I  cried,  "  no  more  but  this  ?  " 
And  answer  came :  "  Among  those  faces  there, 
Are  all  unknown  ?  " 

'Twas  then  I  saw  him,  fair 
With  perfect  peace,  my  enemy,  even  he 
Of  all  the  world  who  most  had  tortured  me. 
He  lay  there,  blessed  among  the  blessed,  and  smiled 
With  eyes  more  pure  than  any  wakening  child. 
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LAURENCE  ALMA    TADEMA. 

The  little  waves  in  passing — like  the  breeze 
That  stirs  the  foliage  of  the  unmoved  trees — 
Played  in  their  hair,  and  fluttering  grasses  rose 
And  fell  and  danced  about  their  mute  repose. 
But  I  gazed  on  until  I  too  had  drunk 
Of  their  lips'  joy,  until  their  peace  had  sunk 
Into  my  troubling  earth-stirred  heart  that  ached 
To  join  them,  .  .  .  and  then  waked  .  .  . 


JANE  BARLOW. 


Honey-Harvest. 

^€i/A€/ota  Kara  ttvoo.  SafiaXi^OL  )(p6vov. 

Setting  of  summer  all  golden  and  sun's  setting 
Glory  kindle  in  a  garden  where  flower-knots  glow 
Like  a  pane  of  jewelled  stain  from  the  lattice  fallen 

low, 
High  that  was  holden  in  the  wide  west's  fiery  fretting. 

Hummeth  around  it  unceasing  the  land,  hummeth 

Loud  with  drone  of  the  wheels  that  whir  gathering 
rich  gain. 

Field  by  field  bereft  must  yield,  with  each  amber- 
beaded  gain, 

Man's  hoard  increasing  ere  the  wintry  dearth-day 
Cometh. 

Guerdon  of  toil  'mid  the  blossoms,  a  rare  guerdon, 
Filmy  wings  quiver  questing  and  murmurous  make 
Fragrant  air  round  bud-lips  fair,   for  the   dew-pure 

nectar's  sake 
Hid   in   their    bosoms,   now   the    honey-bee's  sweet 

burden. 

Golden  the  granary's  harvest,  the  hive's  golden 
Rapt  from  troubling  of  storm-blast,  from  frost-blight*s 

despair : 
So  be  wise  'neath  smiling  skies,  so,  ere  all  thy  world 

lie  bare, 
Store — else  thou  starvest — store  memories  dear  and 

olden. 
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JANE  BARLOW. 


The  Turn  of  the  Road, 

Deceptaque  non  Capiatur. 

Where  this  narrow  lane  slips  by, 

All  the  land's  breadth,  over-glowed 

Under  amplest  arching  sky, 

Seems  a  secret  meet  to  keep 

For  these  hedged  banks  close  and  high, 

Till  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Then  a  curve  of  sudden  sweep — 

Lone  and  green  the  countryside, 

Like  a  cloak,  with  scarce  a  fold. 

And  the  white  track's  dwindling  thread 

Lies  in  basking  beams  dispread  : 

You  may  look  out  far  and  wide 

From  the  turn  of  the  road. 

There's  a  gleam  of  rusted  gold, 
And  a  blink  of  eave- stained  wall. 
Up  the  lane  a  rood  or  so. 
Where  a  thatched  roof  huddles  low ; 
And  a  day  will  seldom  fall 
But  its  mistress,  bent  and  old. 
Rime-frost  hair  and  little  red  shawl. 
Through  her  black-gapped  doorway  fares. 
Very  frail  and  meagre  and  small, 
And  the  years*  un lifted  load 
With  a  faltering  foot  she  bears 
'Twixt  the  tall  banks  to  and  fro ; 
But  her  steps  will  ever  stay 
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JANE  BARLOW, 

Ere  the  turn  of  the  road — 
Never  reach  it ;  you  might  guess 
That  they  halt  for  feebleness, 
Till  you  hear  her  story  told. 

For  she  says  :  "  The  children  all 
Are  a  weary  while  away. 
Years  long  since  I  watched  them  go — 
'Twas  when  dawn  came  glimmering  cold — 
Round  the  turn  of  the  road. 
And  Fm  lonesome  left  behind  ; 
Yet  time  passes,  fast  or  slow, 
And  they're  coming  home  some  day ; 
They'll  come  back  to  me,  they  said  : 
Just  this  morn  that's  overhead 
It  might  chance,  for  aught  I  know. 

"  And  that's  always  in  my  mind, 
For  I  dream  it  in  my  sleep, 
And  I  think  it  when  I  wake. 
And  when  out  of  doors  I  creep 
Towards  the  turn  of  the  road, 
Then  a  step  I  hardly  make 
But  Fm  saying  all  the  while, 
*  Ere  another  minute's  gone 
I  may  see  them  there,  all  three, 
Coming  home,  poor  lads,  to  me. 
Round  the  turn  of  the  road.' 

"  But  a  stone's  throw  further  on. 
If  I'd  creep  to  where  it  showed 
Like  a  riband  stretched  a  mile, 
And  the  longest  look  I'd  take 
Saw  naught  stirring  on  its  white, 
Sure  my  heart  were  fit  to  break. 
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JANE  BARLOW, 


"  So  or  ever  I  come  in  sight, 
Home  I  set  my  face  again, 
Lest  I'd  lose  the  thought  that's  light 
Through  the  darksome  day.     And  then 
If  I  find  the  house  so  still 
That  my  heart  begins  to  ache, 
And  a  hundred  harms  forebode, 
Ere  my  foot  is  o'er  the  sill, 
I  can  think  I  needn't  fret. 
If  they're  maybe  near  me  yet 
At  the  turn  of  the  road." 
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JANE  BARLOW. 


Three  Throws  and  One. 

Still  dusk  shuts  out  the  shimmering  sea,  shuts  in  the 

shadowy  shore, 
Where  Con,  the  barefoot  fisher-boy,  comes  carrying 

sail  and  oar, 
For  to  Norah  Foyle  of  Inish  Greine  his  heart  fares 

evermore. 

The  night-glooms  follow  and  flit  to  blur  his  footsteps 

on  the  sands, 
Till  they  stay  fast  by  the  blink  of  foam,  and  there  he 

mourning  stands ; 
"111  luck  for  him  that  brings  to  woo  full  heart  and 

empty  hands." 

A  sigh  wafts  by  of  wave  and  wind,  and  all  the  world 

lies  dim : 
But  up  on  a  sudden  leaps  the  moon  above  a  black 

cloud's  rim. 
Like  a  salmon's  leap  from  a  dark  pool,  deep  where 

woodland  waters  brim. 

And  anon  around  him  strand  and  tide  in  a  crystal 

clearness  set. 
And  what  but  a  stranger  dame  stands  here,  where  the 

furthest  ripples  fret  ? 
O'er  an  owl-grey  cloak  long  hair  hangs  white,  at  her 

feet  is  a  dun- coiled  net. 
II 


JANE  BARLOW. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Con  Neill ;  will  you  help  me,  who 

weary  of  fishing  alone  ? 
Will  you  try  for  the  marvels  this  meshes,  and  grasp 

them,  and  make  them  your  own  ? 
Few  enough  be  the  fools  would  refuse,  what  right 

many  would  sue  to  be  shown. 

"  At  each  throw  of  my  net  there's  a  life  must  go  down 

unto  death  in  the  sea ; 
At  each  throw  of  my  net  it  comes  laden,  O  rare,  with 

my  wish  back  to  me, 
With  my  choice  of  all  treasures  most  peerless  that 

lapt  in  the  oceans  be. 

**  For  there  lie  fair  jewels  that  blaze  like  the  bow  of 
the  heavens  on  fire  : 

Girdle  and  necklet  and  diadem,  meet  for  a  High- 
Queen's  tire. 

And  moonlight  and  sunlight  of  silver  and  gold  to  the 
soul's  desire. 

**  But  look  you.  Con  Neill,  I  will  grant  you  a  boon 

you  may  bless  evermore : 
Three  times  you  shall  throw  for  a  wish  of  your  own, 

and  straight  draw  it  to  shore, 
And  then  once  for  a  gift  I  shall  choose  from  spoil  in 

the  wide  seas'  store. 

"  Thrice  and  once,  O  Con  Neill,  yea,  three  times  shall 
you  throw  for  a  gift  of  your  choosing. 

And  once  more  for  a  gift  of  mine  own,  that  your  heart 
would  be  grieved  at  refusing ; 

Take  and  throw,  wish  and  win,  lest  delaying,  life's 
luck  you  perchance  may  be  losing." 
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JANE  BARLOW. 

"  Ah,  Norah  dhu,  to  wake  the  smile  in  your  dark  eyes, 

night  of  stars 
I'd  beat  the  lonesome  waters  wide,  that  wash  o'er 

awful  bars — 
I  throw,  I  throw;  come  weal  or  woe,  'tis  myself  it 

makes  or  mars. 

**  Pearls  first,  a  wreath  of  pearls  I  choose,  yet  these 

although  they  bear 
The  sheen  in  them  of  moonlit  foam,  her  throat's  white 

must  not  dare ; 
She  shall  twine  them  thick  as  snowberries  in  the  soft 

shade  of  her  hair." 

A  far  voice  cried  across  the  tide  like  call  of  scudding 
mew. 

As  the  curven  wave  sucked  in  the  net,  that  home  rich- 
fraught  he  drew ; 

The  pearls  were  pure  as  bubbles  blown  of  lilies 
charmed  to  dew. 

"  A  necklet  where  the  emeralds  shine  more  bright  than 

glance  of  snake. 
And  green  as  if  young  beechen-buds  in  flame  for  leaf 

should  break. 
If  I  clasped  it  right  where  I  would  this  night,  I'd 

think  I  dreamed  awake." 

A  moan  strayed  nigh  'twixt  sea  and  sky,  as  'twere  a 

wood-dove  lost. 
As  to  and  fro,  through  ebb  and  flow,  the  net  went 

lightly  tossed ; 
Twas  rayed  with  gleams  like  clear  spray  of  streams 

on  sunny  banks  deep-mossed. 
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JANE  BARLOW. 

**  Lo,  now,  this  hand  would  hold  and  hide  the  ransom 

of  a  king — 
A  diamond,  flash  of  storm-cloud  thralled  to  lighten  in 

a  ring : 
A  wandering  star  that  seeks  its  Heaven  I'll  say  to  her 

I  bring." 

A  curlew's  cry  fled  wailing  by,  most  sad  of  songs  that 

soar, 
As  o'er  the  hollow  ridges  wan,  and  past  the  foam-band 

hoar. 
The  dull  net  swept  an  owch  of  frost  with  a  fire-throb 

at  its  core. 

"  Now  ofl"  and  row  for  Inish  Greine  as  fast  as  oars 

may  fall. 
Sweet  Norah  dhu,  a  beggar  I  come,  and  come  with 

offer  of  all. 
If  I  may  give,  and  you  will  take,  our  luck  is  great  and 

small." 

"  You  are  thankless,  Con  Neill,  so  I  fear  me,  forgetting 

the  promise  I  gave. 
And  the  gift  of  my  choosing  to  throw  for,  and  draw 

to  you  out  of  the  wave ; 
Yet  perchance  'tis  the  dearest  of  any — a  treasure  you'd 

perish  to  save." 

Like  laughter  through  the  stark,  clear  hush,  a  wind 

came  skirling  high, 
As  once  again  the  net  he  cast :  "  This  last  best  chance 

have  I, 
For  mine  is  hers,  and  hers  God  wish  the  happiest 

under  sky." 
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But   slowly,  slowly  creeps    again,  through   shallows 

homeward  trolled, 
For  strain  and  stress  so  frail  the  net,  its  strands  seem 

loth  to  hold ; 
Shall   he  find   this   gift   from   the   ocean's   drift   his 

colleen's  weight  in  gold  ? 

Trailed  slow  and  slow — yet  swift  doth  grow  on  sight 

and  heart  the  dread — 
Mavrone,  mavrone,  what  bands  of  foam  have  wreathed 

that  dark-tressed  head  ? 
The  wave  runs  home,  but  still  as  stone  lies  Norah — 

drowned  and  dead. 

**  Are  you  dreaming,  Con  Neill,  now,  that  witless  you 

stand  while  the  wave  ebbs  away  ? 
She  has  travelled  the  long  road  this  night ;  have  you 

never  a  greeting  to  say  ? 
Twine  the  pearls,  set  the  ring  on  her  finger ;  no  fear 

she  would  answer  you  nay." 

Like  a  salmon's  leap  in  a  dark  pool,  deep  where  wood- 
land waters  brim, 

Down  on  a  sudden  drops  the  moon  behind  a  black 
cloud's  rim. 

Con  sees  the  white  face  of  his  doom  through  all  the 
world  grown  dim. 
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MAY  BATEMAN. 


An  Impression. 

A  WIND-SWEPT  sky, 
And  waste  of  moorland  stretching  to  the  west ; 
The  sea,  low  moaning  in  a  strange  unrest — 

One  seagull's  cry. 

Washed  by  the  tide, 
The  rocks  lie  sullen  in  the  waning  light ; 
The  foam  breaks  in  long  strips  of  hungry  white, 

Dissatisfied. 

Above,  around, 
Thunderous  calm  of  drought  that  kills  and  sears ; 
Silence,  in  travail,  waiting  birth  of  tears, — 

No  conscious  sound. 

Upon  the  hill 
The  gorse  seems  thirsting  for  the  rain ;  but  far, 
Low  poised  on  the  horizon  line,  a  star 

Shines,  lonely  still. 
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MAY  BATEMAN. 


The  Invitation. 

Across  the  stream,  the  aspen  branches  kiss, 
Close  intertwining  till  they  almost  seem 
One, — for  they  understand  Life's  obvious  bliss 
Across  the  stream. 

The  world  is  brighter  there ;  the  sunset  beam 
Turns  all  the  river's  bend  to  gold,  while  this 
Small  island,  dark  with  shadows,  takes  no  gleam. 

From  there  to  here — between,  no  vast  abyss — 
Sweet,  it  is  rose-flushed,  like  a  lover's  dream. 
Something  awaits  us  that  we  dare  not  miss, 
Across  the  stream ! 
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H.   C.    BEECHING. 


To  the  Stoic  Within. 

"  'Tis  well,"  thou  sayest,  "  to  spurn 
A  world  would  else  spurn  thee  ; 
Draw  in  the  empty  hand  ; 
Shut  eyes  that  longing  tire  ; 
Since  it  is  vain  to  yearn 
When  most  is  show  we  see, — 
Air  flickering  on  hot  sand 
To  mock  the  soul's  desire  ; — 
Then  welcome  knife,  or  fire. 
And  the  serene  command 
(O  heavenly  cautery !) 
That  bids  an  instant  burn 
To  win  a  life's  release, 
Self-masterdom,  sure  peace." 

Yes,  peace  is  well ;  but  war 
Better  for  who  can  fight, 
When  wronged  weakness  sues 
*Gainst  foes  to  spread  a  shield 
And  such  as  recreant  are, 
Lest  wages  prove  too  light. 
Or  maim  themselves  to  excuse 
Due  service  in  the  field, 
Themselves  to  slavery  yield  ; 
To  save  their  life,  they  lose 
Life's  cause,  their  love  of  right ; — 
A  loss  more  shameful  far 
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Than  shameful'st  shame  or  loss 
The  indifferent  world  can  cause. 

Stretch  out  thy  hands  then  ;  not 
In  expectation  vain, 
But  lavishing  thy  good  ; 
All  is  not  good  that's  gold. 
Advance  thine  eyes  that  sought 
Beauty,  to  seek  again, 
But  heavenlier  understood 
Worship  what  they  behold. 
And  let  desire  be  bold 
To  aim  at  what  it  would, — 
Full  joy,  surcease  of  pain, 
To  glad  the  common  lot ; 
So  shall  thy  world  become 
Not  hostile,  but  a  home. 
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H.   C,  BEECHING. 


Fatherhood. 

A  KISS,  a  word  of  thanks,  away 

They're  gone,  and  you  forsaken  learn 

The  blessedness  of  giving  ;  they 
(So  Nature  bids)  forget,  nor  turn 
To  where  you  sit,  and  watch,  and  yearn. 

And  you  (so  Nature  bids)  would  go 
Thro'  fire  and  water  for  their  sake ; 

Rise  early,  late  take  rest,  to  sow 
Their  wealth,  and  lie  all  night  awake 
If  but  their  little  finger  ache. 

The  storied  prince,  with  wondrous  hair. 

Which  stole  men's  hearts,  and  wrought  his  bale 

Rebelling, — since  he  had  no  heir 
Built  him  a  pillar  in  the  dale, 
"  Absalom's,"  lest  his  name  should  fail. 

It  fails  not,  though  the  pillar  lies 
In  dust ;  because  the  outraged  one. 

His  father,  with  strong  agonies 
Cried  it  until  the  day  was  done, 
**  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  " 

So  Nature  bade.     Or  might  it  be 
God,  who  in  Jewry  once  (they  say) 

Cried  with  a  great  cry,  "  Come  to  Me, 
Children,*' — who  still  held  on  their  way, 
Though  He  spread  out  His  hands  all  day  ? 
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Hope. 

I  SHALL  not  see  him  yet,  I  know,  for  still 
Between  us  lies  an  unsurmounted  hill, 

And  tho'  I  hurry  and  pant,  his  pace  is  slow ; 
Yet  shall  I  see  his  sunny  face  and  hair 
(For  he  will  surely  come  to  meet  me)  there 

In  the  last  valley  somewhere,  that  I  know. 

What  tho'  he  pauses  in  the  pleasant  wheat 
To  watch  the  lark  mount  skyward  ?  do  my  feet 

Pause  or  my  eyes  desert  the  path  they  climb  ? 
What  tho'  he  strays  where  pleasant  voices  call 
Of  thrush  or  dove  or  woodland  waterfall  ? 

My  ears  hear  nothing  till  that  meeting-time. 

Will  my  strength  last  me  ? — did  not  someone  say 
The  way  was  ever  easier  all  the  way, 

The  road  less  rough,  the  barren  waste  less  bare? 
The  briers  are  long  since  past,  the  stones  cut  less, 
This  hill  is  not  so  steep,  let  me  but  press 

Across  the  peak,  I  know  he  will  be  there. 
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Rose-Fruit. 

They  praised  me  when  they  found  the  new-born  bud, 

And  all  my  blood 
Flamed,  as  I  burst  in  blossom,  to  requite 

Their  dear  delight. 

And  still  they  praised  my  beauty,  as  I  grew 

In  the  sun's  view  ; 
"  Then  what  will  be  their  joy,"  said  I,  "to  find 

My  fruit  behind  ?  " 

But  when  the  wind  came,  and  revealed  at  last 

My  heart  set  fast, 
They  said,  "  'Twere  well  this  cumbering  thing  should 
go; 

New  buds  will  blow." 
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The  South  Country. 

When  I  am  living  in  the  Midlands 

That  are  sodden  and  unkind, 
I  light  my  lamp  at  evening, 

My  work  is  left  behind ; 
And  the  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 

Come  back  into  my  mind. 

The  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 

They  stand  along  the  sea  : 
And  it's  there  walking  in  the  high  woods 

That  I  could  wish  to  be, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Walking  along  with  me. 

The  men  that  live  in  North  England 

I  saw  them  for  a  day. 
Their  hearts  are  set  upon  the  waste  fells, 

Their  skies  are  fast  and  grey  : 
From  their  castle  walls  a  man  may  see 

The  mountains  far  away. 

The  men  that  live  in  West  England 

They  see  the  Severn  strong, 
A-rolling  on  rough  water  brown, 

Light  aspen  leaves  along. 
They  have  the  secrets  of  the  rocks, 

And  the  oldest  kind  of  song. 
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But  the  men  that  live  in  the  South  Country 

Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise, 
They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud  surf, 

And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 
Comes  surely  from  our  sister  the  spring 

When  over  the  sea  she  flies ; 
The  violets  suddenly  bloom  at  her  feet. 

She  blesses  us  with  surprise. 

I  never  get  between  the  pines 

But  I  smell  the  Sussex  air, 
Nor  I  never  come  on  a  belt  of  sand 

But  my  home  is  there ; 
And  along  the  sky  the  line  of  the  downs 

So  noble  and  so  bare. 

A  lost  thing  could  I  never  find, 

Nor  a  broken  thing  mend ; 
And  I  fear  I  shall  be  all  alone 

When  I  get  towards  the  end. 
Who  will  be  there  to  comfort  me, 

Or  who  will  be  my  friend  ? 

I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 
Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 

They  watch  the  stars  from  silent  folds, 
They  stiffly  plough  the  field. 

By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  Country 
My  poor  soul  shall  be  healed. 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man. 
Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
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I  will  build  a  house  with  a  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 
And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood, 

Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me. 
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On  the  Downs. 

Cloudland  lay  over  downland, 

Downland  lay  over  sea. 
Grey  was  the  cloudland, 
Grey-green  the  downland, 
Grey-blue  the  sea. 

Shadows  of  cloudland 
Lay  on  the  downland, 

Lay  on  the  sea. 
Downland,  pastureland, 
Dreamland,  shadowland, 

Pasture  of  dreams  for  me. 
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Red  Roses. 

"  I  LOVE  red  roses,"  so  she  said. 

I  brought  her  one  to  wear  : 
She  laughed  and  blushed  and  bent  her  head, 

And  wore  it  in  her  hair. 

"  I  love  red  roses,"  so  she  said, 

Lying  in  piteous  case  : 
My  roses  could  not  bring  the  red 

To  that  white  flower,  her  face. 

"  I  love  red  roses."     Ah  !  soon  dead 

Were  those  I  long  since  gave. 
"  I  love  red  roses,"  so  she  said  : 

These  grew  beside  her  grave. 
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A  Canticle  of  Common  Things. 

I  PRAISE  Thee,  Father,  for  the  sky, 

Thy  soft  translucent  canopy. 

The  pompous  cloudland  traihng  by. 

For  large  and  level  plains  that  swell 
To  wooded  height,  sequestered  dell, 
Not  waste,  but  tilled  and  watered  well. 

For  elms  that  break  in  cloudy  green. 
With  hamlet  roofs  that  peep  between, 
For  orchards  rather  guessed  than  seen. 

For  water,  wayward  sprite,  that  runs 
So  clear  and  deep,  neath  dusty  suns. 
To  cleanse  and  cool  Thy  little  ones. 

For  thundering  weirs  and  silent  wells, 
For  water-plants  with  humid  cells, 
Pink  willow-herb  and  comfray  bells. 

For  autumn,  and  his  flaming  hand 
Dashed  on  the  covert,  with  the  brand 
Of  death,  and  silence  subtly  planned. 

For  summer  indolently  fair, 
For  winter  with  her  keener  air, 
For  spring  with  her  surprises  rare. 
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I  praise  Thee,  Father,  for  the  prize 
Of  friendship,  whether  wild  or  wise, 
The  sudden  glance  of  answering  eyes. 

For  motions  of  bewildering  grace. 

For  spirits  sweeter  than  the  face 

That  screens  them  ;  for  that  lost  embrace  ! 

For  sessions  leisurely  and  sweet. 
When  firelight  warms  the  idle  feet, 
Where  fact  and  fantasy  compete. 

For  music — ah,  the  gracious  thing  ! — 

Or  blown  aloft  on  airy  wing, 

Or  throbbing  from  the  tremulous  string ! 

When,  in  the  hushed  and  crowded  choir, 
A  thousand  blended  pipes  conspire 
To  thrill  the  soul  with  vague  desire. 

For  jests  that  instantly  beguile 

The  saddest  brows  to  unbend  and  smile ; 

For  masters  of  melodious  style. 

For  mighty  minds  to  cheer  me  bent, 
More  keen  than  mine,  more  eloquent. 
And  how  divinely  different ! 

For  all  illusions,  trebly  sweet, 

Fond  dreams  of  pleasure  made  complete, 

And  harbourage  for  weary  feet. 

For  stubborn  hopes  that  will  not  die, 
Though  flouted  by  the  sullen  sky, 
And  based  on  saddest  memory, 
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For  faith  that,  when  my  need  is  sore, 
Gleams  from  a  partly-open  door, 
And  shows  the  firelight  on  the  floor. 

For  truth  herself,  that,  howsoe'er 
Blind  in  my  vileness  I  despair. 
Reigns  peerless,  absolutely  fair. 

For  wholesome  shame,  that  strongly  schools. 
By  sudden  pangs  or  patient  rules, 
The  raging  impulses  of  fools. 

For  love,  that,  when  my  spirit  trips, 
Through  the  cold  throng  towards  me  slips. 
And  rains  soft  kisses  on  my  lips. 

I  praise  Thee,  Father,  though  Thou  thrust 
Me  crying  in  the  common  dust, 
Not  as  I  will  but  as  I  must. 
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Viator. 

Is  this  the  February  air 

That  breathes  in  fragrance  on  my  brow  ? 
So  soft,  methinks,  'twould  never  dare 

To  nip  the  bloom  or  whirl  the  snow ; 
No  shadow-hint  of  treachery 
Lurks  in  the  clear  enlivened  sky. 

The  speckled  arum-spike  begins 

His  crumpled  glistening  cap  to  thrust ; 

Blithe  on  the  road  the  dry  leaf  spins, 
The  yew  is  packed  with  yellow  dust ; 

Beneath  the  elm  small  things  are  seen 

That  star  the  dyke  with  lively  green. 

Where  smoothly  dips  the  sheltered  lea. 

The  merry  crested  plovers  run, 
Or  lost  in  dreamy  reverie 

Hoist  their  long  wings  to  feel  the  sun ; 
Then  wheel  with  melancholy  cry. 
To  lessen  in  the  western  sky. 

The  eyes  that  track  them  draw  the  soul 

To  fly,  to  follow  where  they  go  ; 
They  came  from  where  the  torrents  roll — 

Where  those  vext  lands  were  dim  with  snow ; 
They  little  reck  what  ways  they  tread, 
Or  by  what  waters  they  are  fed. 
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Huge  toppling  clouds  are  piled  in  air ; 

A  bluff,  in  billowy  vapour  rolled, 
Faint  summits. perilously  fair, 

With  thunderous  base  of  sullen  gold. 
I  thread  in  thought  the  cloudland  through 
To  win  the  upper  purer  blue. 

The  chestnuts  by  the  timbered  grange 
Are  standing  as  they  stood  before. 

Yet  somewhat  delicate  and  strange 
Informs  them  :  they  are  old  no  more ; 

A  hundred  times  I  passed  this  way ; 

What  spirit  makes  them  new  to-day  ? 

The  soul  puts  on  her  summer  dress. 
And,  tired  awhile  of  scheme  and  gain. 

Clothes  with  delight  the  wilderness. 
And  dreams  that  she  is  pure  again; 

Then  idly  wondering,  tries  her  wing, 

Only  content  to  soar  and  sing. 

Out  of  the  woods  sweet  spirits  call — 
**  Here  be  at  rest,  with  all  forgiven : 

Thy  burden  galls  thee  ;  let  it  fall. 

And  take  the  flowery  road  to  heaven ; 

Thou  lingerest  in  the  stony  way, 

Custom,  not  honour,  bids  thee  stay." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  I  answer,  "  I  have  heard, 
As  in  some  half-remembered  dream, 

A  note  that  shames  the  jocund  bird, 
A  truer  voice  than  wind  or  stream  ; 

Ye  know  not  and  ye  may  not  know. 

Ye  aid  me,  cheer  me  ere  I  go." 
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The  birds  sail  home  ;  the  mouldering  tower 
With  measured  chime  tolls  out  the  day  ; 

Close  with  the  irrevocable  hour  ; 

Make  thy  brief  thanks  ;  thy  vespers  pay  ; 

To-morrow's  seed  waits  to  be  sown. 

To-day  God  gave  thee  for  thine  own  ! 
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Berries   of  Yew. 

Underneath  the  down,  with  its  vast  limbs  sweeping 
Southward,  ever  southward  to  the  restless  sea, 

In  a  rounded  hollow,  desolately  sleeping. 

Dreaming  solemn  dreams,  stands  the  grave  yew- 
tree. 

When  the  heavy-headed  corn  is  glad  and  glowing, 
When  the  golden  grass  is  waving  on  the  slope. 

Then    my    yew-tree    wakes    to    dreams    of    fruitful 
sowing. 
Loads  her  silly  branches  and  abides  in  hope. 

Red  and  translucent,  orbed  in  soft  completeness, 

Hung  like  fairy  lamps,  in  the  sombre  shade ; 
Yet    the    merry-hearted    thrush    abhors    the    sickly 
sweetness, 
And  the  glutton  sparrow  flirts  his  wing,  and  flees 
afraid. 

Then,  sick  at  heart,  the  ripe  and  ruddy  burden 
Spills  its  unregarded  treasures  underfoot. 

No  welcome  from  the  world,  no  grateful  guerdon, 
Save  a  sheltered  grave  beneath  the  parent  root. 

Poor  patient  tree,  that  dost  distil  and  cherish 
By  thy  dark  alchemy  no  gift  of  grace  ; 

We  too  are  doomed  to  bear  the  fruits  that  perish, 
Yet  we  have  dreams  of  some  diviner  place. 
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Lord  of  sorry  waste  and  impotent  endeavour, 
Raise  us,  embolden  us  to  strive  in  vain ; 

Surely  far  hence,  hereafter,  and  for  ever 

We  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  our  fruitless  pain. 
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A  Vision   of  Resurrection. 

The  genius  of  an  hour  that  fading  Day 
Resigned  to  wide-haired  Night's  impending  brow- 
Stole  me  apart,  I  knew  not  where  nor  how, 
And  from  my  sense  ravished  the  world  away. 
Rose  in  my  view  a  visionary  ground, 
A  rugged  plain,  beneath  uncoloured  skies. 
There  slowly  in  the  midst  without  a  sound 
Upheaved  a  motion  as  of  birth.     I  gazed. 
When  lo !  a  head,  with  upcast,  empty  eyes 
And  semblance  of  dead  shoulders'  majesties, 
Whose  fleshless  arms  a  marble  breast  upraised. 

But  even  as  this  emerged,  nor  yet  was  free, 

Behold  it  ripen  into  bloom  and  form. 

The  shrunk  limbs  round  and  into  colour  warm. 

The  hair  spring  new  as  leaves  upon  a  tree. 

And  curl  like  small  flames  round  the  forehead  fair. 

At  last  the  eyelids  open  wide  :  it  seems 

A  glorious-statured  youth  that  wakens  there, 

Casting  his  eyes  in  wonder  down,  to  feel 

This  body  that  with  clear  blood  newly  teems, 

How  perfect,  yet  still  heavy  as  from  dreams. 

And  over  it  the  ancient  beauty  steal. 

O  lost  in  musing  recollection  sweet, 
What  summoning  cry  thine  age-long  slumber  stirred  ? 
In  that  profound  grave  has  thy  cold  ear  heard 
From  heaven  the  mailed  Archangel  call,  whose  feet 
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Stand  planted  in  the  stream  of  stars,  and  whose 
Time-shattering   trump   hath   pealed   to   the    world's 

core  ? 
Yet  still  doth  thy  averted  head  refuse 
To  lift  its  eyes  up ;  still  thy  spread  hands  lean 
On  earth,  while  pensive  thou  surveyest  o'er 
This  radiant  shape  that  all  thy  sorrows  bore, 
Strong  now  as  if  no  pain  had  ever  been. 

What  thoughts  begin  to  glide  upon  thy  brain, 
And  part  thy  lips  with  sighs  ?     Is  it  some  fear 
'Mid  flattering  heavenly  airs  approaching  near 
This  strange  unproven  peace  to  entertain  ? 
Musing,  "  O  rebel  flesh,  in  my  hard  need 
How  often  didst  thou  fail  me  !     I  know  well 
How  thou  didst  make  me  suffer,  toil,  and  bleed, 
At  once  my  prison  and  my  enemy. 
Dear  body,  I  fear  thee  yet  :  dark  rages  dwell 
Within  thee  :  how  shalt  thou  in  peace  excel  ? 
How  learn  to  bear  perfect  felicity  ?  " 

Nay,  rather  that  fond  wonder  in  thy  look 
Is  wonder  to  have  lost  the  thoughts  that  maim, 
The  wounds  of  evilly-invented  shame 
And  fear  that  each  sweet  impulse  overtook. 
Now  thou  art  free,  and,  all  thy  being  whole, 
Perceivest  in  that  peril-haunted  earth 
The  fair  and  primal  gestures  of  thy  soul. 
And  knowest  how  all  thy  full  completion  fed, 
The  urging  hungers,  the  sun-sweetened  mirth; 
Yea,  finding  even  in  those  furies  worth. 
Which  lacking,  hardly  art  thou  perfected. 
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What  trees  are  these  whose  dim  young  branches  rise 
Above  thee  ?     Springing  waters  freshen  sweet 
New  tender  green  for  thee  to  pace  and  greet 
The  growing  of  the  dawn  of  Paradise. 
Thou  gazest  round  thee  with  a  Hstening  face, 
Hearkening  perhaps  to  some  far-floating  song 
Unheard  of  men.     Ah,  go  not  ere  thy  grace, 
O  glorified,  of  me  be  throughly  learned  ! 

But  as  I  prayed  in  supplication  strong 
The  vision  faded,  and  the  world,  whose  wrong 
Mocks  holy  beauty  and  our  desire,  returned. 
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The   Little   Dancers. 

Lonely,  save  for  a  few  faint  stars,  the  sky 
Dreams ;  and  lonely,  below,  the  little  street 
Into  its  gloom  retires,  secluded  and  shy. 
Scarcely  the  dumb  roar  enters  this  soft  retreat ; 
And  all  is  dark,  save  where  come  flooding  rays 
From  a  tavern  window  :  there,  to  the  brisk  measure 
Of  an  organ  that  down  in  an  alley  merrily  plays, 
Two  children,  all  alone  and  no  one  by. 
Holding  their  tattered  frocks,  through  an  airy  maze 
Of  motion,  lightly  threaded  with  nimble  feet, 
Dance  sedately  :  face  to  face  they  gaze, 
Their  eyes  shining,  grave  with  a  perfect  pleasure. 
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Life   from  Sunned   Peak. 

Life  from  sunned  peak,  witched  wood  and  flowery 
dell 

A  hundred  ways  the  eager  spirit  wooes, 
To  roam,  to  dream,  to  conquer,  to  rebel ; 

Yet  in  its  ear  a  voice  cries  ever,  Choose ! 

So  many  ways,  yet  only  one  shall  find : 
So  many  joys,  yet  only  one  shall  bless ; 

So  many  creeds,  yet  to  each  pilgrim  mind 
One  road  to  the  divine  forgetfulness. 

Tongues  talk  of  truth  ;  but  truth  is  only  found 
Where  the  heart  runs  to  be  poured  utterly. 

Like  streams  whose  home  is  in  their  motion,  bound 
To  follow  one  faith  and  in  that  be  free. 

O  love,  since  I  have  found  one  truth  so  true, 
Let  me  lose  all,  to  lose  my  loss  in  you. 
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The   Dryad. 

What  hath  the  ilex  heard, 

What  hath  the  laurel  seen, 

That  the  pale  edges  of  their  leaves  are  stirred  ? 

What  spirit  stole  between  ? 

O  trees  upon  your  circle  of  smooth  green, 

You  stir  as  youths  when  beauty  paces  by, 

Moving  heart  and  eye 

To  unuttered  praise. 

Was  it  the  wind  that  parted  your  light  boughs. 

Some  odour  to  recapture  as  he  strays, 

Or  some  fair  virgin  shape  of  human  brows 

Yet  lost  to  human  gaze  ? 

O  for  that  morning  of  the  simple  world. 

When  hollow  oak  and  fount  and  flowering  reed 

Were  storied  each  with  glimpses  of  a  face 

By  dropping  hair  dew-pearled  ! 

Strange  eyes  that  had  no  heed 

Of  men,  and  bodies  shy  with  the  firm  grace 

Of  young  fawns  flying,  yet  of  human  kin. 

Whose  hand  might  lead  us,  could  we  only  spare 

Doubt  and  suspicious  pride,  a  world  to  win. 

Where  all  that  lives  would  speak  with  us,  now  dumb 

For  fear  of  us.     O  may  I  yet  win  there  ! 

Wave,  boughs,  aside !  to  your  fresh  glooms  I  come. 

But  all  is  lonely  here  ! 
Yet  lonelier  is  the  glade 
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Than  the  wood's  entrance,  and  more  dark  appear 

The  hollows  of  still  shade. 

Ah,  yet  the  nymph's  white  feet  have  surely  strayed 

Beside  the  spring ;  how  solitary  fair 

Shines  and  trembles  there 

White  narcissus  bloom ! 

By  lichened  grey  stones,  where  the  glancing  stream 

Swerves  over  into  green  wet  mossy  gloom. 

Their  snowy  frail  flames  on  the  ripple  gleam 

And  all  the  place  illume.  • 

Surely  her  feet  a  moment  rested  here ! 

Nerving  her  hand  upon  a  pliant  branch, 

She  paused,  she  listened,  and  then  glided  on 

Half-turned  in  lovely  fear  ; 

And  her  young  shoulders  shone 

Like    moonbeams    that    wet    sands,    foam-bordered, 

blanch, 
A  sight  to  stay  the  beating  of  the  breast ! 
Alas,  but  mortal  eyes  may  never  know 
That  beauty.     Hark,  what  bird  above  his  nest 
So  rapturously  sings  ?     Ah,  thou  wilt  tell, 
Thou  perfect  flower,  whither  her  footsteps  go, 
And  all  her  thoughts,  pure  flower,  for  thou  know's 

well. 

White  sweetness,  richest  odours  round  thee  cling. 
Purely  thou  breathest  of  voluptuous  Spring. 
Thou  art  so  white,  because  thou  dost  enclose 
All  the  advancing  splendours  of  the  year  ; 
And  thou  hast  burned  beyond  the  reddest  rose, 
To  shine  so  keenly  clear. 
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Shadowed  within  thy  radiance  I  divine 
Frail  coral  tinges  of  the  anemone, 
Dim  blue  that  clouds  upon  the  columbine, 
And  wallflower's  glow  as  of  old,  fragrant  wine, 
And  the  first  tulip's  sanguine  clarity, 
And  pansy's  midnight-purple  of  sole  star ! 
All  these  that  wander  far 
From  thee,  and  wilder  glories  would  assume, 
Ev'n  the  proud  peony  of  drooping  plume, 
Robed  like  a  queen  in  Tyre, 
All  to  thy  lost  intensity  aspire ; 
Toward  thee  they  yearn  out  of  encroaching  gloom ; 
They   are   all   faltering   beams   of  thy   most   perfect 
fire! 

And  she,  that  only  haunts  remote  green  ways, 
Is  it  an  empty  freedom  she  doth  praise  ? 
Doth  she,  distrustfully  averse,  despise 
The  common  sweet  of  passion,  apt  to  fault  ? 
And  turns  she  from  the  hunger  in  love's  eyes 
Pale  famine  to  exalt  ? 
Oh  no,  her  bosom's  maiden  hope  is  still 
A  morning  dewdrop,  imaging  complete 
All  life,  full-stored  with  every  generous  thrill ; 
No  hope  less  perfect  could  her  body  fill. 
Nor  she  be  false  to  her  own  heart's  rich  beat. 
But  she  is  pure  because  she  hath  not  soiled 
Hope  with  endeavour  foiled  ; 
She  not  condemns  glad  love,  but  with  the  best 
Enshrines  it,  lovelier  because  unpossest. 
Where  is  the  joy  we  meant 
In  our  first  love,  the  joy  so  swiftly  spent  ? 
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It  glows  for  ever  in  her  sacred  breast, 

Untamed  to  languor's  ebb,  nor  by  hot  passion  rent. 

O  pure  abstaining  Priestess  of  delight, 

That  treasurest  apart  love's  sanctity, 

Art  thou  but  vision  of  an  antique  dream, 

Mated  with  a  song's  flight, 

With  beckoning  western  gleam 

Or  first  rose  fading  from  an  early  sky  ? 

Yet  we,  that  are  of  earth,  must  seek  on  earth 

Our  bodied  bhss.     Nay,  thou  hast  still  thine  hour ; 

And  in  a  girl's  life- trusting  April  mirth 

Or  noble  boy's  clear  and  victorious  eyes 

Thou  shinest  with  the  charm  and  with  the  power 

Of  all  that  wisdom  loses  to  be  wise. 
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Pictures  on  Enamel. 

When  Astraled  was  lying,  like  to  die 

Of  love's  green  sickness,  all  his  bed  was  strown 

With  buds  of  crocus  and  anemone. 

For  other  flowers  yet  were  barely  none, 

And  these  he  loved.     And  so  it  came  to  pass 

That,  when  they  deemed  he  slept,  then  one  by  one 

The  watchers  left  him  for  the  Candlemas ; 

And  thus  he  chanced  upon  his  bed  alone 

When  the  day  broke.     You  might  have  deemed  he  was 

An  image  of  hope  slain  by  drear  Oblivion. 

The  chamber  where  he  lay  was  hushed  as  sorrow, 

Which  is  joy's  anteroom.     The  holy  night, 

In  silent  expectation  of  the  morrow, 

Gazed  on  the  moon,  as  some  fair  anchorite 

On  her  own  chastity,  until  the  sight 

Made  her  heart  ache.     But,  as  the  morning  broke, 

Down  the  dim  lobby  came  Somandolin, 

With  her  thick  hair  around  her  like  a  cloak, 

Even  to  her  feet.     I  wot  she  might  have  been 

The  dawn's  own  sister.     Clad  in  mystic  white. 

More  beautiful  than  awe,  came  that  fair  woman  in. 

Long  while  she  stood  before  the  dreaming  boy, 
Still  as  he  lay  on  crimson  cushions  piled. 
And  when  she  bent  o'er  him,  her  breath  did  toy 
With  his  dank  hair.     Long  while  she  stood  and  smiled 
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As  smiled  Elisha  on  the  widow's  child 

In  Shunam.     For,  although  her  lips  were  sad 

As  a  broken  bow,  if  you  had  read  their  meaning 

You  would  have  learned  the  sense  that  smiling  had 

Was  less  of  sorrow  than  of  joy  beguiled 

Tp  grief  at  the  sad  world  and  its  revealing, 

As  when  the  name  of  death  is  whispered  to  a  child. 

Doubtless  that  lady  knew  the  spell  to  win 

The  life-blood  back ;  for,  when  she  bent  her  down 

And  laid  her  cheek  to  his  that  was  so  thin. 

The  shut  lips  quivered  and  let  fall  a  moan, 

As  in  sweet  pain.     And  next  SomandoHn 

Put  her  white  hand  upon  the  sleeper's  arm 

Entangled  in  his  tresses.     She  could  feel 

The  curls  crisp  back  like  leaves  when  they  grow  warm 

Before  a  watchfire.     Then  she  took  his  chin 

In  her  two  palms,  and  bade  his  eyes  unseal 

Their  close-shut  lids,  and  laid  her  lips  upon  his  own. 

Slowly,  as  in  a  trance  of  wonderment, 

Those  blue  eyes  opened  wide,  as  from  the  dead 

His  spirit  stole.     Old  memories  came  and  went 

Like  summer  lightnings,  and  a  murmur  sped 

To  his  dull  ear,  until  he  deemed  it  said. 

In  a  new  tongue  which  none  might  heed  but  he, 

"  Arise  and  worship,  for  behold  thy  bed 

And  all  about  thee  is  as  holy  ground !  " 

And  then  he  cried,  "  Behold,  dear  love,  I  rise  !  '* 

And  on  a  sudden,  waking  from  his  swound, 

A  countenance  of  tearful  majesty 

And  strange  ecstatic  love  looked  in  his  eyes. 
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These  things  were  written  for  a  mystery 

In  the  book  of  life,  lest  lovers  in  their  need 

Should  faint  for  hunger  by  the  road  and  die. 

Thus  were  they  written.     Though  a  god  should  read, 

He  could  not  choose  but  learn  a  newer  creed, 

Transcending  his  own  knowledge.     For  anon. 

The  mass  being  ended,  came  the  rest  with  speed, 

Bearing  with  them  the  blest  viaticum 

And  holy  oils,  nor  guessed  he  needed  not. 

Who  sought  him  a  long  hour.     The  warder  told 

Erewhile  a  knight,  belike  Sir  Astraled, 

With  a  white  lady  rode  the  castle  out, 

And  all  his  harness  was  of  burnished  gold, 

Who,  pricking  fast  towards  the  rising  sun, 

Was  gone  beyond  the  hills  upon  his  battle-steed. 
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Chanclebury  Ring. 

Say  what  you  will,  there  is  not  in  the  world 

A  nobler  sight  than  from  this  upper  down. 

No  rugged  landscape  here,  no  beauty  hurled 

From  its  Creator's  hand  as  with  a  frown  ; 

But  a  green  plain  on  which  green  hills  look  down 

Trim  as  a  garden  plot.     No  other  hue 

Can  hence  be  seen,  save  here  and  there  the  brown 

Of  a  square  fallow,  and  the  horizon's  blue. 

Dear  checker-work  of  woods,  the  Sussex  weald  ! 

If  a  name  thrills  me  yet  of  things  of  earth. 

That  name  is  thine.     How  often  1  have  fled 

To  thy  deep  hedgerows  and  embraced  each  field. 

Each  lag,  each  pasture, — fields  which  gave  me  birth 

And  saw  my  youth,  and  which  must  hold  me  dead. 
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A  Day  in  Sussex. 

The  dove  did  lend  me  wings.     I  fled  away 

From  the  loud  world  which  long  had  troubled  me. 

Oh  lightly  did  I  flee  when  hoyden  May 

Threw  her  wild  mantle  on  the  hawthorn-tree. 

I  left  the  dusty  high  road,  and  my  way 

Was  through  deep  meadows,  shut  with  copses  fair. 

A  choir  of  thrushes  poured  its  roundelay 

From  every  hedge  and  every  thicket  there. 

Mild,  moon-faced  kine  looked  on,  where  in  the  grass 

All  heaped  with  flowers  I  lay,  from  noon  till  eve. 

And  hares  unwitting  close  to  me  did  pass, 

And  still  the  birds  sang,  and  I  could  not  grieve. 

Oh  what  a  blessed  thing  that  evening  was ! 

Peace,  music,  twilight,  all  that  could  deceive 

A  soul  to  joy  or  lull  a  heart  to  peace. 

It  glimmers  yet  across  whole  years  like  these. 
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Elegy. 

The  wood  is  bare :  a  river-mist  is  steeping 

The  trees  that  winter's  chill  of  life  bereaves  : 
Only  their  stiffened  boughs  break  silence,  weeping 
Over  their  fallen  leaves ; 

That  lie  upon  the  dank  earth  brown  and  rotten, 

Miry  and  matted  in  the  soaking  wet  : 
Forgotten  with  the  spring,  that  is  forgotten 
By  them  that  can  forget. 

Yet  it  was  here  we  walked  when  ferns  were  springing, 

And  through  the  mossy  bank  shot  bud  and  blade ; 
Here  found  in  summer,  when  the  birds  were  singing, 
A  green  and  pleasant  shade. 

'Twas  here  we  loved  in  sunnier  days  and  greener ; 

And  now,  in  this  disconsolate  decay, 
I  come  to  see  her  where  I  most  have  seen  her, 
And  touch  the  happier  day. 

For  on  this  path,  at  every  turn  and  corner. 

The  fancy  of  her  figure  on  me  falls  : 
Yet  walks  she  with  the  slow  step  of  a  mourner. 
Nor  hears  my  voice  that  calls. 

So  through  my  heart  there  winds  a  track  of  feeling, 

A  path  of  memory,  that  is  all  her  own  : 
Whereto  her  phantom  beauty  ever  stealing 
Haunts  the  sad  spot  alone. 
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About  her  steps  the  trunks  are  bare,  the  branches 

Drip  heavy  tears  upon  her  downcast  head  ; 
And  bleed  from  unseen  wounds  that  no  sun  staunches, 
For  the  year's  sun  is  dead. 

And  dead  leaves  wrap  the  fruits  that  summer  planted  : 

And  birds  that  love  the  South  have  taken  wing, 
The  wanderer,  loitering  o'er  the  scene  enchanted, 
Weeps,  and  despairs  of  Spring. 
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Love  on  My  Heart. 

Love  on  my  heart  from  heaven  fell, 
Soft  as  the  dew  on  flowers  of  spring, 
Sweet  as  the  hidden  drops  that  swell 
Their  honey-throated  chalicing. 

Now  never  from  him  do  I  part, 
Hosanna,  evermore  I  cry : 
I  taste  his  savour  in  my  heart, 
And  bid  all  praise  him  as  do  I. 

Without  him  noughtsoever  is. 
Nor  was  afore,  nor  e'er  shall  be ; 
Nor  any  other  joy  than  his 
Wish  I  for  mine  to  comfort  me. 
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Wheatfields. 

Below  me,  glimmering  to  the  sky, 
Acres  of  golden  harvest  lie  ; 
Enclosed  within  the  living  grain 
Food  for  tired  body,  aching  brain. 

There  waves  the  man-sown  grain  of  God, 
There  His  wide  ensigns  float  abroad  : 
To  what  high  purpose,  nobly  wrought. 
Shall  all  this  store  of  life  be  brought  ? 

Who  sows  the  seed  shall  reap  the  grain, 
Who  reaps  shall  sow  the  seed  again  ; 
Thus  shall  the  spirit  reap,  and  draw 
From  food  transmuted,  spirit's  law. 

The  body  feeds  the  spirit  yet 
With  food  for  passion  and  regret, 
And  in  those  ripened  fields  I  see 
Many  a  sad  Gethsemane. 

What  fire  of  love  lies  there  in  thrall, 
What  dragging  pain,  what  bitter  gall ; 
What  life  dishonoured  and  what  cries 
Of  spiritual  agonies ! 

I  see  in  those  still  fields  the  sum 
Of  all  who  to  life's  birth-right  come ; 
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Sorrow  and  gladness,  labouring  breath, 
Terror,  magnificence,  and  death. 

Who  sows  the  seed  shall  reap  the  grain, 
Who  reaps  shall  sow  the  seed  again  ; 
Thus  shall  the  spirit  reap,  and  draw 
From  food  transmuted,  spirit's  law. 
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A  Spring  Night. 

Clear  silence  floods  the  valley  deeps,  the  night 
Is  quick  with  stars,  a  breathless  dusk  wherein 
The  world  seems  as  a  tremulous  dew-drop  poised 
On  a  white  blossom  of  eternity. 
If  God  should  shake  the  tree  !     Yet  wherefore  so 
Shed  sudden  ruin,  when  death  stands  and  plucks 
From  all  the  living  orchards  of  the  world  ? 
Not  yet  shall  He  upgather  all  the  stars 
To  glut  the  golden  treasury  of  Heaven, 
Nor  leash  the  winds,  nor  bid  the  seasons  cease, 
Nor  loose  the  seas  from  bondage  of  the  moon ; 
But  still  from  barrenness  shall  beauty  spring. 
And  bloom  from  dust,  and  after  fevered  drouth 
Fall  laving  rains  and  ministering  dews.  .  .  . 

Blossom  and  nightingale,  music  and  bowering  bloom 

Aquiver  with  the  passion  of  the  song ; 

Moonlight  and  bloom  and  nightingale ;  the  vale 

Mingles  sharp  fragrance  of  the  young  green  earth 

To  brim  the  cup  of  ecstasy.     I  lean 

Forth  to  the  night,  and  into  its  great  heart 

Am  folded,  folded  deep,  and  understand 

The  ancient  peace  that  breathed  through  Paradise. 


y 
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From  a  Hillside. 

The  black  procession  wound  below ; 

I,  perched  amid  the  heather's  glow, 

Half  dazed  with  sunlight  and  excess 

Of  life  and  of  life's  loveliness, 

Saw  that  slow  shadow  sadly  pass 

Across  the  sloping  hill-side  grass. 

And  heard  the  bell,  with  measured  tongue, 

Toll  for  the  dead  that  died  too  young. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

Poor  passionate  hearts,  what  aching  trust 

Was  yours,  what  heaviness  of  woe ! 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection,"  so 

The  words  fell  softly,  "  and  the  Life." 

Safe  harboured  from  our  human  strife 

She  lay,  close-wrapped  in  painless  rest, 

Poor  tired  brain,  sweet  virgin  breast. 

And  still  the  heather  shook  and  glowed. 

And  still  the  seeding  thistle  snowed 

Its  down  upon  the  burning  sand. 

And  still  I  saw,  on  every  hand. 

Life  spring  from  death,  and  death  seem  good 

In  one  embracive  fatherhood. 
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Westward. 

I  KNOW  a  western  dell  where  springtime  flushes 
The  cool  green  floor  with  gold,  the  banks  with  blue ; 

I  know  a  dell  of  dreams  where  wayward  thrushes 
Sing  all  the  mad  day  through. 

There  daflbdils,  gold-gowned,  bow  all  together 
Like  queens  encompassed  by  great  lords  of  state ; 

There  primrose  stars  shine  clear  in  clearing  weather, 
There  violets  crowd  the  gate. 

And  when  the  west  blows  all  these  shine  and  shimme 
Beneath  wet  skies  and  flying  gleams  of  sun ; 

And  when  the  south  blows  all  these  glow  and  glimmer, 
A  million  lives  as  one. 

There  the  slow  ebb  of  silence  falls  and  lingers; 

There  the  full  tide  of  music  leaps  and  sings ; 
There  the  great  lyrist  Spring  with  master-fingers 

Touches  melodious  strings. 

All  the  world's  peace  and  music  there  lie  hidden ; 

All  the  world's  heart  that  no  false  light  beguiles ; 
It  is  a  place  where  smiles  and  tears  unchidden 

Are  friends  with  tears  and  smiles. 

I  know  a  dell  of  dreams,  remote  and  lonely, 
Far  westward,  in  a  land  of  seas  and  streams ; 

The  wind  blows  west  to-day — ah,  is  it  only. 
Only  a  dell  of  dreams  ? 
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Heights  and  Depths. 

He  walked  in  glory  on  the  hills  ; 

We  dalesmen  envied  from  afar 
The  heights  and  rose-lit  pinnacles 

Which  placed  him  nigh  the  evening  star. 

Upon  the  peaks  they  found  him  dead ; 

And  now  we  wonder  if  he  sighed 
For  our  low  grass  beneath  his  head, 

For  our  rude  huts,  before  he  died. 
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The  Comrades. 

In  solitary  rooms,  when  dusk  is  falling, 

I  hear  from  fields  beyond  the  haunted  mountains, 
Beyond  the  unrepenetrable  forests, 

I  hear  the  voices  of  my  comrades  calling 
"  Home !  home  !  home  !  " 

Strange  ghostly  voices,  when  the  dusk  is  falling. 
Come  from  the  ancient  years ;  and  I  remember 
The   schoolboy  shout,  from   plain   and  wood   and 

river, 
The  signal-cry  of  scattered  comrades,  calling 

"  Home !  home  !  home !  " 

And  home  we  wended  when  the  dusk  was  falling ; 
The  pledged  companions,  talking,  laughing,  singing ; 
Home  through   the  grey  French  country,  no  one 
missing. 
And  now  I  hear  the  old-time  voices  calling 
"  Home  !  home  !  home !  " 

I  pause  and  listen  while  the  dusk  is  falling ; 

My  heart  leaps  back  through  all  the  long  estrange- 
ment 
Of  changing  faith,  lost  hopes,  paths  disenchanted ; 
And  tears  drop  as  I  hear  the  voices  calling 
"  Home !  home !  home !  " 
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I  hear  you  while  the  dolorous  dusk  is  falling ; 

I  sigh  your  names — the  living — the  departed ! 

O  vanished  comrades,  is  it  yours  the  poignant 
Pathetic  note  among  the  voices  calling 
*'  Home  !  home !  home  ? " 

Call,  and  still  call  me,  for  the  dusk  is  falling. 

Call,  for  I  fain,  I  fain  would  come,  but  cannot. 

Call,  as  the  shepherd  calls  upon  the  moorland. 
Though  mute,  with  beating  heart  I  hear  your  calling, 
"  Home !  home !  home  !  " 
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The  Latter  Law. 
I. 

When,  schooled  to  resignation,  I  had  ceased 
To  yearn  for  my  lost  Eden ;  when  I  knew 
No  loving  Spirit  brooded  in  the  blue, 

And  none  should  see  His  coming  in  the  East, 

I  looked  for  comfort  in  my  creed ;  I  sought 
To  draw  all  nature  nearer,  to  replace 
The  sweet  old  myths,  the  tenderness,  the  grace 

Of  God's  dead  world  of  faith  and  reverent  thought. 

Oh,  joy !  I  found  the  stern  new  Law  reveal 
Romance  more  rare  than  poesy  creates  : 
Your  blood,  it  said,  is  kindred  with  the  sap 
Which  throbs  within  the  cedar,  and  mayhap 
In  some  dim  wise  the  tree  reciprocates, 
Even  as  a  Dryad,  all  the  love  you  feel ! 

II. 

You  and  the  great  glad  Earth  are  kith  and  kin  ; 
There  is  one  base,  one  scheme  of  life,  one  hope 
On  that  and  this  side  of  the  microscope. 

All  things,  now  wholes,  have  parts  of  many  been 

And  all  shall  be.  A  disk  of  Homer's  blood 
May  redden  a  daisy  on  an  English  lawn, 
And  what  was  Chaucer  glimmer  in  the  dawn 

To-morrow  o'er  the  plains  where  Ilion  stood. 
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No  jot  is  lost,  or  scorned,  or  disallowed ; 

One  Law  reigns  over  all.     Take  you  no  care. 
For  while  all  beings  change  one  life  endures, 
And  a  new  cycle  waits  for  you  and  yours 
To  melt  away,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud. 
Into  the  infinite  azure  of  things  that  were. 

III. 

And  soon  the  selfish  clinging  unto  sense. 
The  longing  that  this  ME  should  never  fail. 
Loosed  quivering  hands,  for  oh  !  of  what  avail 

Were  such  survival  of  intelligence, 

If  all  the  great  and  good  of  days  gone  by — 
Plato,  Hypatia,  Shakespeare — had  surceased. 
Had  mingled  with  the  cloud,  the  plant,  the  beast, 

And  God  were  but  a  mythos  of  the  sky  ? 

And  when  I  thought,  o'ershadowed  with  strange  awe, 
How  Christ  was  dead — had  ceased  in  utter  woe. 
With  that  great  cry  "  Forsaken  !  "  on  the  cross, 
I  felt  at  first  a  sense  of  bitter  loss. 
And  then  grew  passive,  saying,  "  Be  it  so  ! 
*Tis  one  with  Christ  and  Judas.     'Tis  the  law ! " 

IV. 

But  when  my  child,  my  one  girl-babe  lay  dead — 
The  blossom  of  me,  my  dream  and  my  desire — 
And  unshed  tears  burned  in  my  eyes  like  fire, 

And  when  my  wife  subdued  her  sobs,  and  said : 

"  Oh !  husband,  do  not  grieve,  he  comforted, 

She  is  with  Christ ! "  I  laughed  in  my  despair. 
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With  Christ !    O  God  !  and  where  is  Christ,  and 
where 
My  poor  dead  babe  ?    And  where  the  countless  dead  ? 

The  great  glad  Earth — my  kin  ! — is  glad  as  though, 
No  child  had  ever  died  ;  the  heaven  of  May 
Leans  like  a  laughing  face  above  my  grief. 
Is  she  clean  lost  for  ever  ?     How  shall  I  know  ? 
O  Christ !     art    Thou   still    Christ  ?     And  shall  I 
pray 
For  unbelief  or  fulness  of  belief  ? 
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The  Donkey. 

When  fishes  flew  and  forests  walked, 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  blood 

Then  surely  I  was  born ; 

With  monstrous  head  and  sickening  cry 

And  ears  like  errant  wings. 
The  devil's  walking  parody 

On  all  four-footed  things. 

The  tattered  outlaw  of  the  earth. 

Of  ancient  crooked  will ; 
Starve,  scourge,  deride  me :  I  am  dumb, 

I  keep  my  secret  still. 

Fools  !     For  I  also  had  my  hour ; 

One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet ; 
There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears, 

And  palms  before  my  feet. 
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The  Praise  of  Dust. 

"  What  of  vile  dust  ?  "  the  preacher  said. 
Methought  the  whole  world  woke, 
The  dead  stone  lived  beneath  my  foot, 
And  my  whole  body  spoke. 

"  You,  that  play  tyrant  to  the  dust. 
And  stamp  its  wrinkled  face. 
This  patient  star  that  flings  you  not 
Far  into  homeless  space, 

"  Come  down  out  of  your  dusty  shrine 
The  living  dust  to  see, 
The  flowers  that  at  your  sermon's  end 
Stand  blazing  silently. 

"  Rich  white  and  blood-red  blossom  stones, 
Lichens  like  fire  encrust, 
A  gleam  of  blue,  a  glare  of  gold, 
The  vision  of  the  dust. 

"  Pass  them  all  by :  till,  as  you  come 
Where,  at  a  city's  edge. 
Under  a  tree — I  know  it  well — 
Under  a  lattice  ledge, 
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"The  sunshine  falls  on  one  brown  head. 
You,  too,  O  cold  of  clay, 
Eater  of  stones,  may  haply  hear 
The  trumpets  of  that  day 

•     "When  God  to  all  His  paladins 
By  His  own  splendour  swore 
To  make  a  fairer  face  than  heaven. 
Of  dust  and  nothing  more." 
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Had   Sappho   Lived. 

Nay,  take  the  gold  I  offer,  I  am  old 

And  blind,  but  I  have  looked  upon  Love's  face 
And  trod  the  secret  ways  you  wander  in. 
You  think  because  my  fires  are  dead  and  cold 
That  I  have  never  known  the  altar-place, 
Or  seen  the  hidden  sanctuary  within. 

Yet  once  I  ran  as  happy  maidens  run, 

And  climbed  the  windy  hill,  and  searched  the  lea 
For  garlands,  till  Love  burned  away  my  heart. 
And  then  I  sang  no  more,  nor  sought  the  sun, 
Nor  listened  to  the  ever-singing  sea. 

But  sat  by  grey-leaved  willows  all  apart. 

Till  through  the  willows  whispering  in  rain 

There  came  a  voice  that  cried  :  *'  Is  all  Life  told 
And    counted  naught    because   Love   shuts   one 
door  ?  " 
Then  reached  I  for  my  harp  and  sang  again, 
And  gathered  all  my  sorrow  into  gold, 

And  of  my  grief  made  gladness  for  the  poor. 

The  watching  shepherds  sing  my  words  at  night ; 
Rich  merchants  send  me  many  and  great  gifts 
To  make  them  songs.     Now  am  I  old  and  blind, 
Yet  still  my  spirit  strains  towards  the  light. 
Like  to  a  new-fledged  lark  that  soars  and  lifts. 
But  knows  not  what's  to  seek  or  what's  to  find. 
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So  take  my  gift,  and  round  your  slender  throat 
Set  jewelled  chains,  and  call  your  lover  near. 

His  eyes  shall   find  your  fairness   grown  more 
fair; 
His  hands  shall  find  the  jewels  that  denote 

Your   beauty's   worth ;    his   heart   shall   find   both 
dear, 
Nor  ever  know  which  holds  him  closer  there. 

Love  goes  about  the  earth  in  many  a  guise : 
Ask  not  too  closely  of  the  name  he  bears 
When  he  shall  pause  beside  your  open  gate. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands  and  question  not  his  eyes. 
The  way  is  long  for  whoso  lonely  fares, 
And  bare  the  singly  woven  web  of  Fate. 

The  poor  refuse  not  bread,  the  thirsty  wine  ; 
What  hunger  and  what  thirst  like  that  of  Love  ? 
I  that  had  nothing  am  now  rich  for  you. 
Buy  with  my  gold  the  thing  you  count  divine  : 
Earth  often  gives  what  is  refused  above, 
And  mortals  pay  the  debt  from  heaven  due. 
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The   Song  in   the  Valley. 

How  softly  comes  the  night.     The  thousand  fires 
The  new- waked  stars  have  lit  beyond  the  sky 

Shine  dim  and  distant  as  war-beacons  show 
To  one  too  old  to  hear  the  rallying-cry. 

A  slow  contentment  in  the  valley  broods, 
Far  from  the  swift  unrest  of  higher  airs. 

Does  Fate  grow  kinder  at  the  journey's  end, 
Or  is  it  we  grow  wiser  in  our  prayers  ? 

Yet  sometimes,  through  the   sleepy  valley's  peace, 
I  hear,  from  deep  within  my  heart,  the  song 

We  heard  when,  morning-young  upon  the  hill. 
We  yearned  towards  the  battle,  being  strong. 

We  thought  together  we  should  hold  the  stars ; 

We  took  the  sun  in  heaven  for  a  sign 
We  should  together  win  the  earth,  and  sit 

In  Honour's  hall  and  drink  the  heroes'  wine. 

And  now  the  journey  ends,  and  we  have  won 
No  kingdom  ;  yet  not  quite  uncrowned  we  go : 

For  love  was  ours  and  all  the  songs  Love  sings. 
The  dreams  that  those  who  love  not  cannot  know. 

Since  everything  must  pass  and  we  must  pass — 
We   have   seen    the  world   and   played  it   in   our 
parts — 

Give  me  your  hand  and  draw  me  through  the  porch 
Of  sleep,  the  sanctuary  of  pilgrim  hearts. 
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Old-Fashioned   Love. 

Love  is  a  baron  with  counties  seven, 

And  his  suzerain  is  the  Lord  of  Heaven  : 
(Tira-la-la  through  the  budding  corn  !) 

Love  is  my  lord,  and  his  liege  am  I, 

Owing  him  faith  and  fealty. 

(And  I  ride  abroad  in  the  rosy  morn, 
Through  wet  green  grass  of  the  meadows.) 

I  knelt  at  his  throne ;  I  swore  to  his  oath  ; 
And  my  ears  ring  yet  with  the  plighted  troth. 

(Tira-la-la  through  the  bladed  corn  ! ) 
I  folded  my  hands  between  his  hands. 
That  burnt  to  my  heart  like  fiery  brands. 

(And  I  ride  along  in  the  golden  morn, 

In  the  poplar's  purple  shadows.) 

I  kissed  his  food,  and  he  kissed  my  brow. 
And  I  feel  the  print  of  his  kisses  now. 

(Tira-la-la  through  the  waving  corn  ! ) 
Now  am  I  his  faithful  errant-knight. 
Bound  on  his  quest  at  noon  or  night. 
(Riding  away  in  the  dewy  morn, 
Through  rainbow-glitter  of  meadows.) 

My  lord  hath  a  maid  with  sunlit  hair. 
And  eyes  like  a  grove  when  the  sun  shines  there. 
(Tira-la-la  through  lilies  and  corn ! ) 
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He  led  me  to  her  and  let  me  speak, 
And  kiss  her  eyes  and  her  lips  and  cheek. 

(And  I  ride  alone  in  the  sunny  morn, 

In  the  quivering  beechen  shadows.) 

How  am  I  wrong  in  adoring  her. 
So  pretty  she  is,  and  dear,  and  fair  ? 

(Tira-la-la  on  my  bugle  horn  ! ) 
And  what  other  song  can  I  sing  to-day  ? — 
With  her  scarf  in  my  helm  for  the  great  tourney, 

Riding  out  in  the  sultry  morn 

By  folds  and  fields  and  meadows. 
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A   Psalm   in   Autumn. 

Set  to  thy  seal  that  God  is  true. 

Of  all  His  words  what  word  has  failed  ? 
Has  He  not  watched  thee  hitherto, 
And  in  thy  danger  brought  thee  through, 

Though  feet  have  slipped  and  heart  has  quailed  ? 

Hast  thou  not  seen  how  He  provides 

The  raven's  gift,  the  robin's  fare  ? 
Canst  thou  not  trust,  whate'er  betides. 
Though  hope  be  faint  and  scorn  derides, 

What  thou  hast  shared  thou  still  shalt  share  ? 

And  peering  blindly  through  the  dark, 

Adown  the  dim,  uncharted  road, 
What  if  there  shine  no  single  spark 
In  all  the  thickening  gloom  ? — for  hark  ! 

The  wings  of  those  that  wait  on  God ! 
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Fate. 

High  in  the  spaces  of  sky- 
Reigns  inaccessible  Fate : 

Yields  she  to  prayer  or  to  cry  ? 
Answers  she  early  or  late  ? 

Change  and  re-birth  and  decay, 

Dawning  and  darkness  and  light- 
Creatures  they  are  of  a  day, 
Lost  in  a  pitiless  night. 

Men  are  like  children  who  play 
Unknown  by  an  unknown  sea : 

Centuries  vanish  away — 
She  waits — the  eternal  She. 

Nay,  but  the  gods  are  afraid 
Of  the  hoary  Mother's  nod ; 

They  are  of  things  that  are  made. 
She  the  original  God. 

They  have  seen  dynasties  fall 
In  ruin  of  what  has  been  : 

Her  no  upheavals  appal — 
Silent,  unmoved  and  serene. 

Silent,  unmoved  and  serene, 
Reigns  in  a  world  uncreate, 

Eldest  of  Gods  and  their  Queen, 
Featureless,  passionless  Fate. 
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Hereafter. 

ov\o<s  opa,  ovXos  8e  voh  ovXo<5  8e  t  d/covci. 

Xenophanes. 

"There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom 
in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." — Ecclesiastes  ix.  lo. 

I  WAIT  for  thee,  beloved  :  and  my  heart, 

Merged  in  the  ocean  of  infinitude 

Wherein  all  thoughts  and   hopes  and   passions 
brood 
In  dreamful  slumber  mid  a  world  apart, 
Dreams  of  that  mortal  sphere,  where  still  thou  art ; 

There  rings  no  human  speech,  no  human  mood 

Stirs,  where  the  All  in  frozen  solitude 
Plays  on  a  boundless  stage  his  awful  part. 

Yet  if  thou  camest  where  the  unmoving  main 
Breaks  with  no  sound  upon  its  ice-girt  shore, 

I  think  thy  love,  changing  the  changeless  scene, 
Might  spread  in  widening  circles,  more  and  more, 
Might  waken  passion's  cry  for  what  had  been, 
And  fire  the  ancient  pulse  of  joy  and  pain. 
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Death. 

Grief,  and  the  ache  of  things  that  pass  and  fade, 
The  stately  pomp,  the  pall,  the  open  grave. 
These  and  the  solemn   thoughts  which   cannot 
save 

Our  eyes  from  tears,  nor  make  us  less  afraid 

Of  that  dread  mystery  which  God  has  made  :  — 
How  many  thousand  thousand  men  who  wave 
Speechless  farewells,  with  hearts  forlornly  brave, 

Know  well  the  mockery  of  Death's  parade  ? 

This  cannot  help  us  to  transgress  the  bounds, 
Nor  give  us  wings  to  overpass  the  steep 
Ramparts  of  Heaven  which  God's  angels  keep  : 
Wide  is  the  "  great  gulf  fixed  " :  for  us  the  mounds 
Of  fresh-turned  earth  ;  above,  sweet  peace  surrounds 
The  painless  patience  of  eternal  sleep. 
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Song  from  "Undine." 

There  was  a  kingdom  fair  to  see, 

But  pale,  so  pale,  with  never  a  rose 

The  cold  wind  blows  across  the  lea, 
Westward  the  pale  sun  goes. 

There  was  a  maiden,  soft  and  dear, 

But  pale,  so  pale,  with  never  a  rose 

Each  quivering  eyelid  holds  a  tear, 
Seaward  her  sad  heart  goes.  .  .  . 
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Children. 

Watch  with  me  and  listen 
By  the  sweet  enchanted  bowers, 
Where  the  children  dance   with   children,   hand   in 
hand ! 

Bright  their  blue  eyes  glisten 
Like  the  dew-besprinkled  flowers, 
When  the  morning  stoops  to  kiss  the  sleeping  land  ! 

Hear  the  laughter  flowing, 
Like  a  brook's  melodious  bubble, 
From  the  happy  heart  of  boy  and  girl  at  play  ! 
Clouds  o'erhead  are  blowing 
That  are  charged  with  tears  of  trouble : 
But  the  winds  of  God  shall  drive  them  on  to-day. 

Dancing  to  the  measure 
Of  benignant  music's  rapture. 
How  the  melody  their  eagerness  controls  ! 
Lo  !  the  sprite  of  pleasure 
We  so  vainly  strive  to  capture 
Is  the  playmate  and  companion  of  their  souls  ! 
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Morwenstow. 

Nature  bestows  on  every  place 

A  gloom,  a  glory,  or  a  grace ; 

But  yet  strange  power  belongs  to  man 

The  hill  and  vale  to  bless  or  ban. 

Here,  by  this  black,  forbidding  coast, 
Dwelt  one  who  heard  the  heavenly  host 
Singing  in  every  wind  that  blows, 
In  wave  that  breaks  or  stream  that  flows. 

And  surely  deemed  that  love  divine, 
Whose  tendrils  all  his  church  entwine, 
Is  not  too  distant  to  be  won 
By  Nature's  humblest  orison. 

Wherefore  amid  these  moors  and  steeps 
His  spirit  ever  laughs  and  weeps. 
Weeps  with  the  storm  or  laughs  with  glee 
For  rhythmic  laughter  of  the  sea ; 

No  longer  mute,  the  token  stream 
Repeats  the  pathos  of  his  dream  ; 
His  dirge  for  days  remembered  not 
Is  echoed  from  Morwenna's  grot ; 

And  pilgrims  when  they  pause  to  con 
The  sacred  well-house  of  Saint  John, 
Whose  fountain  feeds  the  lustral  bowl 
Wherein  is  laved  each  infant  soul, 
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Or  linger  by  St.  Nectan's  Kieve, 
Watching  the  foamy  waters  leave 
Their  mossy  cave,  to  seek  for  rest 
In  Severn  Sea's  unslumbering  breast, 

Or  stray  where  rushy  Tamar  spills 
Her  new-born  flood  in  slender  rills, 
Unguessing  in  her  modest  source 
The  goodly  channel  of  her  course, 

Shall  hear  the  river  murmuring  low 
The  melodies  of  Morwenstow, 
While  distant  surges  chime  and  toll 
Antiphony  from  sound  or  shoal, 

Shall  hear  the  whisper  of  the  well. 
The  clamour  of  the  torrent,  tell 
Of  him  who  had  strange  power  to  teach 
Their  wordless  voices  human  speech. 
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There   Shall   be   Weeping. 

There  is  a  river  ordained  to  roam 
Where  never  the  slow  kine  feed, 

Where  never  the  warbler  builds  her  home, 
By  vale,  or  forest,  or  mead. 

Barren  and  sullen  and  black  it  creeps, 

Bearing  nor  boat  nor  barge  ; 
Nothing  is  fashioned  within  its  deeps, 

Nothing  along  its  marge. 

Never  the  city  it  leaps  to  lave. 

Never  o'erbrims  its  side 
To  moisten  the  meadow ;  across  its  wave 

Never  the  swallows  glide. 

Flowerless  glimmers  its  pallid  edge. 

Treeless  shimmers  its  sheen ; 
Nowhere  its  shallows  are  set  with  sedge. 

Nowhere  with  rushes  green. 

Salt  from  its  birth  in  the  marsh  of  wrong, 

Bitter  with  tribute  rills, 
Its  home  is  not  in  the  sea,  its  song 

Is  not  of  the  pure,  blue  hills. 

Shrouded  in  mist,  it  makes  its  moan 
Of  the  burden  of  mortal  years. 

Like  the  cry  of  a  child,  in  the  night,  alone  ; 
And  men  have  called  it  Tears. 
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Cuckoo   Day. 

The  daybreak  glimmers 

And  shivers  and  shimmers, 
Shivers  and  shimmers  in  purple  and  gold 
Where  the  sun-horses  chafe  in  the  sun-god's  hold 

Just  over  the  Eastern  downs  ; 
Till  the  flash  of  their  bits  and  their  harness-chains 
And  the  lightnings  tied  into  their  tails  and  manes 

Shoots  over  the  Wealden  towns, 
Shoots  on  to  the  Cowfold  monast'ry  spire, 
Shoots  out  to  the  sweeps  of  Chiltington  mill. 
To  Tennyson's  windows  on  Blackdown  Hill, 
And  the  sky  of  the  neighbouring  shire. 

Then  Aurora,  the  sun's 

Rosy  handmaiden,  runs 
With  a  basket  of  fruit  blossoms  poised  on  her  head. 
Green  ones  and  pink  ones  and  white  ones  and  red, 
And,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  outscatters  them  wide 
Through  gardens  and  orchards  on  every  side, 

Such  abundance. 

Redundance, 

On  every  side. 
Of  blossoms  for  apples  and  damsons  and  cherries, 
For  currants  and  quinces,  pears,  plums  and  straw- 
berries. 
That  the  labourers  call  to  each  other  to  see 
What  a  wonderful  fruit  year  'tis  likely  to  be. 
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And,  lo,  it  is  April,  the  month  of  sweets. 

When  clouds  become  whiter  than  Winter's  snow, 
And  swallows  skim  into  the  village  streets 
To  seek  the  old  homes  of  their  long  ago  ; 
And  folks  declare, 
At  Heathfield  Fair 
A  hook-nosed  hag 
From  her  fairing  bag 
Lets  the  cuckoo  fly  out,  and  away  ! 
Away  !  and  away  !  and  away! 
*'  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  ! " 
Away  and  away ! 
*'  Cuckoo  ! " 

The  beeches  come  green 
Where  their  blushes  have  been ; 
And  the  chestnut  leaflets  begin  to  rise 

And  sprinkle  the  turf  with  their  brown  bud-scales ; 
While  the  speedwell  opens  its  shy,  blue  eyes, 
To  peep  at  the  sun  from  the  garden  pales, 
As  the  love-sick  girls  of  the  village  pass. 
With  their  ears  alert,  through  the  tender  grass, 
A-roaming  the  meadows  and  holts  until 
The  cuckoo  shall  call  over  Highden  Hill, 
For  so  many  times  as  they  hear  him  call. 
When  they  hear  him  first,  must  the  acorns  fall. 
Must  the  Yule  log  burn,  must  the  lambkins  play 
Ere  the  joy  bells  will  ring  on  their  wedding  day. 
"  Cuckoo !  cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  cuckoo !  " 
"  Four  years  ? — four  years  are  nearly  never  !  " 
"  Cuckoo  !    cuckoo !  " — "  Stop,  cuckoo,    stop,  or   we 
shall  all  be  maids  for  ever ! " 
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"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  '* 
"  O,  bother  you, 
If  we  must  all  be  maids  for  ever !  " 

Wood  pigeons  coo 
*'  Grow,  peas,  do — do !  " 
But  the  wryneck  ceases  her  "  peet-pee-peet !  " 
As  her  mate  flies  over  the  short,  green  wheat ; 
And  the  boys  toss  their  caps,  with  a  cheer, 
When  he  passes  them  by  with  a  clear 
**  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  " 
And  they  answer  him  back  with  a  lusty  and  clear 
"  Cuckoo !  cuckoo !  " 
Then  haste  to  the  hedgerows  to  see 
What  colour  the  hair  may  be 

Which  he 
Who  secretly  runs  and  searches, 
Before  the  first  cuckoo  perches, 
Will  find  in  his  stocking-feet ; 

A  thread. 
Black,  yellow,  or  brown,  or  red, 
Blown  there  from  his  future  sweetheart's  head. 

And,  once  again,  the  fairies  throw  aside  their  ermine 

hoods  ; 
And,  as  we  love,  we  see  them  in  the  meadows  and 
the  woods. 
And  the  little  children  sing. 
In  a  ring  o'  roses  ring, 
"  March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers  !  " 
"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo !  " 
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An   Autumn   Allegory. 

Come,  our  old  mate,  come  back  to  us  again ; 
Too  long,  too  long  you  linger  in  the  town ! 
The  hazel  nuts  are  slipping  in  the  lane ; 

And  in  the  holt  the  chestnut-burs  are  brown — 
Come,  our  old  mate,  both  old  and  young  com- 
plain ! 
We  tapped  a  cask  of  cider  yesterday ; 

To-morrow  we  shall  thrash  the  walnut  tree. 
O,  we  will  feast  you,  if  you  come  this  way, 
On  pies,  and  cakes,  and  cream  and  frumenty  ; 
And  give  you  all  our  shares 
Of  luscious  harvest  plums  and  William  pears. 

We  never  had  such  apples  here  before. 

And  plumper,  sweeter  filberts  never  grew ; 
And  on  the  grape-vine  by  the  garden  door 

There  still  is  left  a  goodly  bunch  or  two — 
Come,  our  old  mate,  for  you  is  all  our  store  ! 
For  you  the  medlars  soften,  one  by  one. 

And  frequently  on  fresh,  clean  straw  are  laid; 
For  you  the  bottled  gooseberries  are  done. 

And  currant  wine  and  damson  cheese  are  made  : 
We  will  not  think  it  true 
That  country  sweets  are  no  more  sweet  to  you ! 
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O,   Never  Say  that   Pan   is   Dead. 

O,  NEVER  say  that  Pan  is  dead 

And  every  nymph  and  satyr  fled, 

Though,  grown  too  wise,  men  seek  no  more 

The  presences  of  country  lore. 

Nor  go  on  pilgrimage  to  find 

The  magic  pipes  Pan  leaves  behind ! 

I  saw  a  cherry  tree  in  flower 

All  silvered  by  a  passing  shower ; 

Against  the  deep  blue  sky  it  shone 

Most  beautiful  to  look  upon ; 

And  from  the  midst  of  that  fair  tree 

A  dryad  leaned  and  smiled  to  me. 

Ah,  never  mortal  maid  was  seen 
So  lovely  as  that  cherry  queen ! 
Hers  was  the  face  that  often  looks 
From  poems  writ  in  ancient  books 
By  holy  dreamers  who  enshrined 
The  love  of  beauty  in  their  mind. 

And  on  the  leafy  sylvan  way 

I  know  a  place  where  satyrs  play  ; 

Among  the  windflowers,  round  and  round. 

Their  cloven  feet  have  marked  the  ground ; 

And  even  little  children  bring 

Sweet  posies  to  that  fairy  ring. 
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O,  never  say  that  Pan  is  dead, 
But  listen  for  his  pipes  instead ! 
And  listen,  listen  till  you  hear 
The  merry  music ;  sweet  and  clear 
It  comes  to  all  the  faithful  who 
.     Still  listen  as  men  used  to  do. 
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A   Dead   Letter. 

*•  A  cceur  blesse — Pombre  et  le  silence.''^ — H.  de  Balzac. 

I. 

I  DREW  it  from  its  china  tomb ; 

It  came  out  feebly  scented 
With  some  thin  ghost  of  past  perfume 

That  dust  and  days  had  lent  it. 

An  old,  old  letter, — folded  still ! 

To  read  with  due  composure, 
I  sought  the  sun-lit  window-sill, 

Above  the  gray  enclosure, 

That  glimmering  in  the  sultry  haze, 

Faint-flowered,  dimly  shaded. 
Slumbered  like  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaize, 

Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place !     You'd  surely  say 

Some  tea-board  garden-maker 
Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William's  day 

To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.     The  yew-trees  still 

With  pious  care  perverted. 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes  ;  and  still 

The  lipless  dolphin  spurted ; 
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Still  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  broken-nosed  Apollo ; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbour  showed 

The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 

Only, — as  fresh  young  Beauty  gleams 
From  cofFee-coloured  laces, — 

So  peeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 
The  fresher  modern  traces  ; 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 
Upon  the  lawn  were  lying ; 

A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl, 

Round  which  the  swifts  were  flying ; 

And,  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  rose, 
A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting. 

Where,  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 
A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

"  A  place  to  love  in, — live, — for  aye, 

If  we  too,  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  god  to  stretch  the  gray, 

Scant  life  that  Fates  have  thrown  us ; 

"  But  now  by  steam  we  run  our  race, 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket ; 

Our  Love's  a  gilded,  surplus  grace, — 
Just  like  an  empty  locket ! 

**  *  The  time  is  out  of  joint.'     Who  will. 
May  strive  to  make  it  better ; 

For  me,  this  warm  old  window-sill, 
And  this  old  dusty  letter." 
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II. 

DesiY  John  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can't  be, 
For  Father's  gone  to  Chorley  Fair  with  Sam, 
And  Mother's  storing  Apples, — Prue  and  Me 

Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam : 
But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone, — 
'  'Tis  a  long  Lane  that  has  no  Turning,'  John ! 

"  Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 
Behind  the  White-Thorn,  by  the  broken  Stile— 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate, 
All  to  Ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  Mile  ; 

Dear  Prue  won't  look,  and  Father  he'll  go  on, 

And  Sam's  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John  I 

*'John,  she's  so  smart, — with  every  Ribbon  new, 
Flame-coloured  Sack,  and  Crimson  Padesoy  : 

As  proud  as  proud  ;  and  has  the  Vapours  too. 
Just  like  My  Lady ; — calls  poor  Sam  a  Boy, 

And  vows  no  Sweet-heart's  worth  the  Thinking-on 

Till  he's  past  Thirty  ...  I  know  better,  John  ! 

"  My  Dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you  ; 

And  now,  why,  John,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  something !     There,  'tis  gone ! 

Look  in  this  corner, — mind  you  find  it,  John  ! " 

III. 

This  was  the  matter  of  the  note, — 

A  long-forgot  deposit. 
Dropped  in  an  Indian  dragon's  throat, 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet, 
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Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  world, — 
Beaux,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses, — 

Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled, 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote !     Ah,  lips  that  kissed, 
You  had  no  thought  or  presage 

Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 
Your  simple  old-world  message  ! 

A  reverent  one.     Though  we  to-day 

Distrust  beliefs  and  powers. 
The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  May's  own  flowers, 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring, 
Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  selfish  thing. 
Or  Love  a  mere  exotic ! 

I  need  not  search  too  much  to  find 

Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it. 
That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind, 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it ; 

And  see,  through  two  score  years  of  smoke, 

In  by-gone,  quaint  apparel. 
Shine  from  yon  time-black  Norway  oak, 

The  face  of  Patience  Caryl, — 

The  pale,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed ; 

The  gray  gown,  primly  flowered  ; 
The  spotless,  stately  coif  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered ; 
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And  still  the  sweet,  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging, 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing . 

I  kneel  to  you !  Of  those  you  were 
Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow, — 

Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow  ; 

Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

Their  placid  temples  shading. 
Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 

With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul !     You  died  unwed — 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John  ?     The  less  that's  said 

Of  John,  I  think,  the  better. 
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The   Sundial. 

*Tus  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain ; 

In  summer  crowned  with  drifting  orchard  bloom, 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain. 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb ; 

And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 

Lean  letters  speak — a  worn  and  shattered  row  ; 

$  am  a  ^IratJe :  a  ^IjatrotiiE  too  arte  tlroti : 
J  marke  thz  Cime :  sap,  CInaaip,  trost  tirou  ace  ? 

Here  would  the  ring-doves  linger,  head  to  head ; 

And  here  the  snail  a  silver  course  would  run. 
Beating  old  Time  ;  and  here  the  peacock  spread 

His  gold-green  glory,  shutting  out  the  sun. 

The  tardy  shade  moved  forward  to  the  noon  ; 

Betwixt  the  paths  a  dainty  Beauty  stept, 
That  swung  a  flower,  and,  smiling,  hummed  a  tune,- 

Before  whose  feet  a  barking  spaniel  leapt. 

O'er  her  blue  dress  an  endless  blossom  strayed ; 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone  ; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed, 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 

She  leaned  upon  the  slab  a  little  while. 

Then  drew  a  jewelled  pencil  from  her  zone, 

Scribbled  a  something  with  a  frolic  smile, 
Folded,  inscribed,  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 
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The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail ; 

There  came  a  second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale — 

An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face. 

She,  as  if  listless  with  a  lonely  love, 

Straying  among  the  alleys  with  a  book, — 

Herrick  or  Herbert, — watched  the  circling  dove. 
And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 

Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  found 
Of  some  dread  secret  half  accounted  true, — 

Who  knew  what  hands  and  hearts  the  letter  bound, 
And  argued  loving  commerce  'twixt  the  two, — 

She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone ; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head ; 
And  'twixt  her  taper  fingers  pearled  and  shone 

The  single  tear  that  tear- worn  eyes  will  shed. 

The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom  ; 

There  came  a  soldier  gallant  in  her  stead, 
Swinging  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume, 

A  ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  his  head ; 

Blue-eyed,  frank-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow, 
Scar-seamed  a  little,  as  the  women  love  ; 

So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marvel  how 

The  frequent  sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove ; 

Who  switched  at  Psyche  plunging  in  the  sun ; 

Uncrowned  three  lilies  with  a  backward  swinge ; 
And  standing  somewhat  widely,  like  to  one 

More  used  to  "  boot  and  saddle  "  than  to  cringe 
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As  courtiers  do,  but  gentleman  withal, 

Took  out  the  note ;  held  it  as  one  who  feared 

The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall ; 
Read  and  re-read,  pulling  his  tawny  beard ; 

Kissed  it,  I  think,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast ; 

Laughed  softly  in  a  flattered  happy  way. 
Arranged  the  broidered  baldrick  on  his  chest. 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a  roundelay. 


The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  dying  glow 
There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier ; 

But  for  a  little  time  the  brass  will  show 
A  small  gray  spot — the  record  of  a  tear. 
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A  Madrigal. 

Before  me,  careless  lying, 

Young  Love  his  ware  comes  crying ; 

Full  soon  the  elf  untreasures 

His  pack  of  pains  and  pleasures, — 

With  roguish  eye, 

He  bids  me  buy 
From  out  his  pack  of  treasures. 

His  wallet's  stuffed  with  blisses. 
With  true-love-knots  and  kisses, 
With  rings  and  rosy  fetters. 
And  sugared  vows  and  letters ; — 

He  holds  them  out 

With  boyish  flout. 
And  bids  me  try  the  fetters. 

"  Nay,  child,"  I  cry,  "  I  know  them 
There's  little  need  to  show  them ! 
Too  well  for  new  believing 
I  know  their  past  deceiving, — 

I  am  too  old," 

I  say,  "  and  cold, 
To-day,  for  new  believing  !  " 

But  still  the  wanton  presses, 
With  honey-sweet  caresses, 
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And  still,  to  my  undoing, 
He  wins  me  with  his  wooing. 

To  buy  his  ware 

With  all  its  care, 
Its  sorrow  and  undoing. 
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A   Ballad. 

In  winter,  afternoons  are  short ; 
It  was  a  winter  afternoon. 
The  milking  was  already  done ; 
I  took  my  man,  I  took  my  gun. 

That  we  might  have  some  sport. 

We  stooped  behind  the  tallest  brake  ; 
There  was  a  bush  of  golden  furze  ; 
The  furze  has  scent  so  rich  and  full 
It  makes  the  sense  a  little  dull : 
I  hardly  felt  awake. 

Oh,  could  it  be  the  whir  of  game, 
That  sudden,  little  spring  of  noise  ? 
Robin  was  shouting  in  the  wind ; 
He  must  have  left  me  far  behind, 
So  faint  his  whistle  came. 

I  felt  the  bushes  with  my  hand  : 
There  was  a  certain  furrowed  nook — 
The  gorse  with  fire  was  black  and  brown, 
But  there  the  music  drew  me  down 
Into  a  clear,  white  land. 

There  was  more  grass  than  I  could  see ; 
The  grass  was  marked  with  pale,  green  rings  ; 
And  oh,  the  sudden  joy  I  felt 
To  see  them  dancing  at  full  pelt. 
The  whole  Fair  Family  ! 
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We  did  not  touch  the  pale,  green  rings ; 
I  think  we  eddied  through  the  air ; 
A  swirl  of  dew  was  in  my  face, 
And,  looking  downward,  I  could  trace 
The  mark  of  pale,  green  rings. 

The  measure  scarcely  was  begun  : 
I  could  have  danced  a  hundred  years  ! 
But  Robin,  he  would  surely  scoff — 
Straightway  I  broke  the  measure  off : 
My  eyes  blinked  in  the  sun. 

If  Robin  should  be  come  to  harm  ! 
I  looked  for  him  to  left,  to  right : 
In  winter,  afternoons  are  short — 
It  was  too  late  to  think  of  sport ; 
I  turned  back  to  the  farm. 

My  mother  all  the  tale  should  know. 
How  thick  the  trees  above  the  hedge ! 
There  was  a  pond  that  I  must  pass  ; 
I  looked  in  it  as  in  a  glass  ; 

My  hair  was  white  as  snow. 

The  servants  saw  me  pass  and  smiled ; 
But  that  was  not  the  worst,  for  when 
I  looked  in  at  the  parlour  door 
The  children  rose  up  from  the  floor : 
I  had  no  wife  or  child. 

They  gathered  round  me  in  a  flock ; 
The  mistress  jeered.     But  who  was  he. 
That  old  man  with  the  bald,  bent  head  ? 
Oh,  he  would  know  I  had  been  dead, 
He  would  not  feel  the  shock ! 
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His  master  was  away  from  home, 
He  said,  and  rose  to  give  me  food ; 
"  But  my  old  master  has  been  lost 
These  fifty  years."  ...  A  terror  crost 
His  breast,  and  he  was  dumb. 

I  could  not  touch  the  wheaten  bread, 
So  plain  I  saw  the  clear,  white  land. 
O,  cursed,  cursed  elfin-race, 
Mid  living  men  I  have  no  place. 
And  yet  I  am  not  dead ! 

I  travel  on  from  town  to  town, 
But  always  by  a  dusty  road. 
By  market-streets,  by  booths  and  fairs 
I  have  great  terror  of  the  snares 
Upon  the  furzy  down. 

But  I  must  see  my  home  once  more. 
Nor  fear  to  eat  the  wheaten  bread. 
Oh,  some  day  I  must  see  my  friend, 
And  eat  with  him,  and  make  an  end, 
For  Robin  is  fourscore. 
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Cathal  of  the  Woods. 

Mid  the  forest  and  the  forest-rocks, 

Mid  the  solitude  where  flowers  are  lonesome 

In  their  silent  flocks, 
Cathal  dwelt  alone,  yet  in  community : 
For  such  shapes  as  none  may  see 
Who  hath  not  from  all  mortal  kindred  gone, 
Fairy-races  of  the  leaf-green  sap 
Caught  him  to  their  quietness  and  their  smiles. 
Drew  him  to  the  whortle-covert's  lap, 

Or  led  through  hovering  miles 
Of  May-time  leafage,  crooned  upon 
By  the  dove  and  murmured  through  by  heaven. 

Round  him  hollies  laughed  ;  the  peat  and  pine 
Royally  smelt  together  in  those  lands  ; 
There  the  moss  had  little,  good,  moist  hands  ; 
Aspen-catkins  bounced  in  dew  and  shine ; 
Sweet-fern  heaved  the  soil 
Now  with  horn  or  fetlock,  now  with  coil 
Of  the  snake  or  neck-bend  of  the  swan  ; 

Open  windflowers  shone. 
All  their  bending  flowers  innumerably  wide. 

Low  down  many  birds  were  singing  clear ; 
High  above  was  the  wood's  rushing  voice. 
Cathal  lay,  and  tranquil  to  his  bosom, 

Gliding  with  no  fear. 
Came  the  leaf-green  Princess  of  his  choice : 
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Close  they  breathed  and  yet  were  wrapt  away 
In  their  magic  from  all  human  day ; 

Fresh  their  kisses  fell, 
Cool  with  happiness,  for  happy  things 
Freshen  for  their  bliss,  and  may  not  dwell 
In  the  heat  our  carnal  pleasure  brings. 

Solemn  rolled  the  breezes  overhead. 
Dirgelike  came  the  dove  and  nightingale 
Through  the  never-ending,  solemn  wail : 
Cathal  could  not  hear  the  dole  that  spread 

Through  the  forest-ways ; 

For,  like  moss  and  briar, 
He  had  now  no  life  of  fret  or  fire, 

Silent  with  the  silent  Fays, 
With  the  windflowers,  with  the  sweet-fern  shootlets, 

With  the  leaf-green  Presences  of  trees. 
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After  Soufriere. 

It  is  not  grief  or  pain ; 

But  like  the  even  dr6pping  of  the  rain 

That  thou  art  gone. 
It  is  not  like  a  grave 

To  weep  upon  ; 
But  like  the  rise  and  falling  of  a  wave 

When  the  vessel's  gone. 

It  is  like  the  sudden  void 
When  the  city  is  destroyed 
Where  the  sun  shone : 
It  is  neither  grief  nor  pain, 
But  the  wide  waste  come  again. 
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She   Mingled   Me   Rue  and   Roses. 

She  mingled  me  rue  and  roses, 
And  I  found  my  bliss  complete  : 

The  roses  are  gone, 

But  the  rue  lives  on. 
The  bitter  that  lived  with  the  sweet. 

Life  will  mingle  you  rue  and  roses  ; 
The  roses  will  fall  at  your  feet : 

But  deep  in  the  rue 

That  their  leaves  bestrew 
The  bitter  will  smell  of  the  sweet. 
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An   Unfinished   Picture. 

'Tis  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing, 

A-singing,  a-singing 
So  rarely  and  sweet  that  the  lark  at  her  feet, 
All  ready  to  start  with  a  song  in  his  heart, 
Presses  closer  the  nest  with  his  warm  little  breast, 
Forgetting  his  lay  as  he  drinks  in  the  sweet 

Pure  music  of  Mary  singing. 

'Tis  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing, 

A-singing,  a-singing 
So  rarely  and  plain  that  a  man  in  the  lane 
Grows  flushed  in  the  face  standing  still  in  his  place, 
And  moves  his  red  lips  as  the  melody  slips 
In  a  lovely  and  tendery  womanly  strain 

From  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing. 

'Tis  Richard  the  keeper  whistling, 

A-whistling,  a-whistling 
So  rarely  and  clear  for  the  milkmaid  to  hear ! 
And  she  with  a  start  puts  her  hand  to  her  heart 
That  leaps  in  the  nest  of  that  tremulous  breast 
Beating  time  to  the  rollicking  tune  drawing  near 

With  Richard  the  keeper  whistling. 
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A   Petition. 

Once  in  the  daring  days, 

Born  out  of  strife, 
Gods  of  my  fashioning 

Sprang  into  life — 
Gods  of  high  flight  that  scorn 

Death  as  he  plods, 
Wonderful,  winged  and  wild, 

Glittering  gods  ! 
Yet  were  they  weak  as  reeds, 

Bending  for  this. 
Only  a  woman's  eyes, 

Only  her  kiss. 

Then  did  a  god  in  me, 

Youngest  and  fair. 
Bind  me  with  luminous 

Tangles  of  hair ; 
Drave  me  to  roam  at  night 

Under  the  moon 
Till  it  was  winter-time 

Even  in  June ! 
Then  in  his  treachery, 

Traitor  and  spy ! 
Snared  her  away  I  loved, 

Left  me  to  die. 
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Soon  when  he  deemed  that  I 

Pardoned  the  smart, 
Lo,  he,  importunate, 

Cried  at  my  heart ! 
Shelter  I  gave  him  not, 

Nought  of  my  breast, 
E'en  though  he  fainted  there 

Bleeding,  oppressed. 
Then  did  each  god  in  me 

Powerless  seem, 
And  at  his  altar  changed 

Into  a  dream  ! 

What  has  a  man  to  do  ? 

Toil  and  grow  old, 
Breaking  his  heart  to  gain 

Silver  and  gold  : 
Happy  to-day  with  one 

Dearest  and  wife ; 
Ruined  by  lives  that  spring 

Out  of  his  life ! 
Wrinkles  and  heavy  eyes. 

Vanishing  grace — 
Rags  on  the  girl  he  loved, 

Want  on  her  face  ! 
But  if  his  shallop  speed 

Safe  on  the  sea. 
Laden  with  spice  and  pearls. 

Laughter  and  glee. 
Fortune  but  blesses  him 

When  he  is  grey. 
When  the  love-light  is  faint. 

Stealing  away ; 
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So  that  his  quiet  years, 

Passed  in  his  chair, 
Lack  the  fine  fire  to  kiss 

Love's  loosened  hair ! 

Gods,  shall  I  yearn  to  stay. 

Stoop  and  grow  sad. 
Poor,  since  no  riches  buy 

Aught  that  I  had  ? 
Never  again  to  speed 

Over  the  lawn, 
Over  the  hills  to  catch 

Sparkles  of  dawn ! 
Never  again  to  wait 

Down  by  the  brook. 
Wait  for  her  coming  feet, 

Long  for  her  look ! 

Gods  that  have  fashioned  me, 

Take  me  again. 
Take  me,  forgiving  me 

Error  and  stain ; 
Spare  them  that  love  me  yet. 

Find  them  a  face — 
Find  them  a  heart  and  life 

Dear  in  my  place ; 
And  when  the  swallows'  wings 

Whispering  sweep 
Leave  me  a  little  while 

Dreaming  asleep. 
There  for  my  covering 

Grant  me,  I  crave. 
Armies  of  rapid  weeds  "^ 

Storming  my  grave ! 
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Regiments  with  grassy  spears 

Marching  along 
Chanting  for  me  alone 

Snatches  of  song ! 
There  let  the  friends  who  come 

Seeking  me  start 
Birds  from  my  resting  feet, 

Birds  from  my  heart. 

Here  in  the  dewy  moss, 

Here  lay  me  down, 
Far  from  the  smoke  and  dust, 

Far  from  the  town  ; 
Out  of  the  breaking  hearts. 

Terrors  and  tears ; 
Out  of  the  selfishness. 

Folly  and  fears ; 
Far  from  the  bitter  wrong. 

Waiting  for  right ; 
Into  the  cold  and  dark 

Looking  for  light. 
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To  a  Whitethroat. 

If  thou  but  pipe  I  will  a  pilgrim  be 

Along  the  outskirt  bushes  of  the  wood ; 
Fly  forward,  Whitethroat,  searching  still  for  me 
Some  leafy  shrine  of  utter  quietude. 
There  stay  awhile  and  sing. 
Upon  me  fling 
The  ditties  of  the  woodland  that  I  love  ; 
And  mingling  with  the  song 
Sometimes  may  float  along 
The  soft  ejaculation  of  the  dove. 

For,  Whitethroat,  all  the  loved  of  Long  Ago 

Have  vanished  sleepwards,  far  and  far  away, 
And  in  the  churchyard  yonder  do  but  grow 
To  finer  dust — God  rest  them  ! — day  by  day. 
So  stay  awhile  and  sing. 
Upon  me  fling 
The  ditties  of  the  woodland  that  I  love ; 
And  call  to  join  the  song 
From  out  this  beechen  throng 
The  deep-toned  consolation  of  the  dove. 

The  pomp  of  vast  cathedrals  cannot  ease 

The  grief  within  me  that  will  not  be  still. 
Help,  natural  magic  of  the  forest  trees  ! 

Help,  green  enchantment  of  the  sloping  hill ! 
And  thou,  O  Whitethroat,  sing. 
Upon  me  fling 
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The  ditties  of  the  woodland  that  I  love ; 

And  may  there  speed  along 

In  union  with  thy  song 
The  mellower  reflection  of  the  dove. 

The  Priest  has  spoken,  and  I  am  not  healed ; 
The  organ  pleaded,  and  my  heart  was  cold. 
Where  is  God's  widest  blessing  ?     In  the  weald, 
Beside  the  sheepcotes  and  upon  the  wold. 
Wherefore,  O  Whitethroat,  sing, 
Upon  me  fling 
The  ditties  of  the  woodland  that  I  love ; 
And  call  from  out  this  throng 
Of  trees  to  swell  thy  song 
The  gentle  exclamation  of  the  dove. 
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Lying  in  the  Grass. 

Between  two  golden  tufts  of  summer  grass, 
I  see  the  world  through  hot  air  as  through  glass, 
And  by  my  face  sweet  lights  and  colours  pass. 

Before  me,  dark  against  the  fading  sky, 
I  watch  three  mowers,  moving  as  I  lie : 
With  brawny  arms  they  sweep  in  harmony. 

Brown  English  faces  by  the  sun  burnt  red, 
Rich  glowing  colour  on  bare  throat  and  head, — 
My  heart  would  leap  to  watch  them  were  I  dead  ! 

And  in  my  strong  young  living  as  I  lie, 
I  seem  to  move  with  them  in  harmony, 
A  fourth  is  mowing,  and  that  fourth  am  I. 

The  music  of  the  scythes  that  glide  and  leap. 

The  young  men  whistling  as  their  great  arms  sweep, 

And  all  the  perfume  and  sweet  sense  of  sleep, 

The  weary  butterflies  that  droop  their  wings, 
The  dreamy  nightingale  that  hardly  sings, 
And  all  the  lassitude  of  happy  things, 

Are  mingling  with  the  warm  and  pulsing  blood 
That  gushes  through  my  veins  a  languid  flood, 
And  feeds  my  spirit  as  the  sap  a  bud. 
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Behind  the  mowers,  on  the  amber  air, 

A  dark-green  beech- wood  rises  still  and  fair, 

A  white  path  winding  up  it  like  a  stair. 

And  see  that  girl,  with  pitcher  on  her  head, 
And  clean  white  apron  on  her  gown  of  red, 
Her  evensong  of  love  is  but  half  said : 

She  waits  the  youngest  mower.     Now  he  goes  ; 
Her  cheeks  are  redder  than  a  wild  blush-rose : 
They  climb  up  where  the  deepest  shadows  close. 

But  though  they  pass,  and  vanish,  I  am  there. 
I  watch  his  rough  hands  meet  beneath  her  hair. 
Their  broken  speech  sounds  sweet  to  me  like  prayer. 

Ah  !  now  the  rosy  children  come  to  play, 

And  romp  and  struggle  with  the  new-mown  hay ; 

Their  clear  high  voices  sound  from  far  away. 

They  know  so  little  why  the  world  is  sad. 

They  dig  themselves  warm  graves  and  yet  are  glad ; 

Their  muffled  screams  and  laughter  make  me  mad  ! 

I  long  to  go  and  play  among  them  there ; 
Unseen,  like  wind,  to  take  them  by  the  hair, 
And  gently  make  their  rosy  cheeks  more  fair. 

The  happy  children  !  full  of  frank  surprise. 
And  sudden  whims  and  innocent  ecstacies  ; 
What  godhead  sparkles  from  their  liquid  eyes ! 

No  wonder  round  those  urns  of  mingled  clays 
That  Tuscan  potters  fashioned  in  old  days. 
And  coloured  like  the  torrid  earth  ablaze, 
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We  find  the  little  gods  and  loves  portrayed, 
Through  ancient  forests  wandering  undismayed, 
And  fluting  hymns  of  pleasure  unafraid. 

They  knew,  as  I  do  now,  what  keen  delight 
A  strong  man  feels  to  watch  the  tender  flight 
Of  little  children  playing  in  his  sight ; 

What  pure  sweet  pleasure,  and  what  sacred  love, 

Comes  drifting  down  upon  us  from  above, 

In  watching  how  their  limbs  and  features  move. 

I  do  not  hunger  for  a  well-stored  mind, 
I  only  wish  to  live  my  life,  and  find 
My  heart  in  unison  with  all  mankind. 

My  life  is  like  the  single  dewy  star 

That  trembles  on  the  horizon's  primrose-bar, — 

A  microcosm  where  all  things  living  are. 

And  if,  among  the  noiseless  grasses.  Death 
Should  come  behind  and  take  away  my  breath, 
I  should  not  rise  as  one  who  sorroweth ; 

For  I  should  pass,  but  all  the  world  would  be 

Full  of  desire  and  young  delight  and  glee. 

And  why  should  men  be  sad  through  loss  of  me  ? 

The  light  is  flying ;  in  the  silver-blue 

The    young   moon   shines   from   her   bright   window 

through : 
The  mowers  are  all  gone,  and  I  go  too. 
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The  Monastery  Garden. 

Deep  in  the  hollow  of  the  cliffs  it  lay ; 

Above,  the  mountain  shouted  to  the  sun  ; 
A  thousand  riotous  runlets  streamed  away, 

And  sped  the  merry  mill-wheels  one  by  one. 

It  slept  within  the  silence  and  the  shade  ; 

Above,  from  cleft  to  cleft,  in  glittering  light. 
The  sun-burned  millers  and  their  children  made 

A  jocund  noise  of  labour  and  delight. 

Its  pensive  terrace  scarcely  knew  the  sun. 

But  watched  the  gleam  along  the  belfry-tower, 

And,  scarcely  sighing  when  the  day  was  done, 
Rejoiced  as  little  at  the  morning-hour. 

Thither  I  came  at  twilight ;  all  day  long 

My  feet  had  tracked  the  river,  a  line  of  foam ; 

The  plaintive  angelus  rose  like  a  song, 

I    hailed   the   great   white    house    and    named 
"  home." 

But  all  was  bleak  and  melancholy  there  ; 

Beneath  the  barren  wall  the  vine-leaves  lay  ; 
The  stony  pathway  broadened  chill  and  bare, 

The  moaning  torrent  thundered  far  away. 

Beneath  the  threadbare  branches  of  the  vine, — 
A  shivering  vine  that  yearned  for  summer  lands,- 

A  marble  virgin  from  her  hollow  shrine 
Held  out  the  solace  of  her  wasted  hands. 
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So  mild  she  was,  so  cold,  so  woe-begone, — 
The  tears  all  frozen  in  her  carven  eyes, — 

She  seemed  a  monument  of  tender  moan, 
The  statue  of  a  grief  that  never  dies. 

Behind  her,  on  a  sweep  of  lowlier  ground, 
Girt  by  a  hedge  of  yew,  the  garden  lay  ; 

And  she,  as  though  by  some  magician  bound, 
Stood  vainly  yearning  for  the  golden  day. 

I  turned  the  creaking  latch  of  the  frail  gate. 
And  stood  within  the  pale  monks'  garden-plot ; 

Harsh  herbs  were  there,  and  shrubs  disconsolate, 
But  daisies  and  the  generous  rose  were  not. 

An  autumn  sadness  on  that  garden  fed ; 

Prim  box  and  cypress  alleys  quenched  the  light ; 
Gray  tufts  of  rue  to  sprinkle  o'er  the  dead. 

And  thrift  was  there,  and  hueless  aconite. 

Each   monk   had   trimmed  and   fashioned  one   pale 
square, 

But  filled  it  always  with  the  same  sad  herbs  ; 
No  perfume  floats  within  that  sombre  air, 

Those  ashen  leaves  no  boisterous  bee  disturbs. 

And  o'er  that  scentless  garden  all  day  long 

The  marble  Virgin  spreads  her  stainless  hands  ; 

Untinged  by  rosy  light  at  evensong, 

And  unillumed  at  matins,  cold  she  stands. 

Her  consolation  had  no  balm  for  me ; 

To  me  she  seemed  like  one  poor  faltering  prayer 
Breathed  by  a  prisoned  soul  that  sighs  to  see 

Life  pass  her  narrow  cell  and  leave  her  there. 
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Our  Lady  of  Consolation  !  so  they  name 
This  icy  maiden  with  her  palms  outspread ! 

From  busy  haunts  of  happiness  they  came, 
And  knelt  to  her  for  solace,  and  are  dead. 

They  ring  the  tuneless  monastery  bell ; 

The  dark-stoled  monks  pass  by  her  one  by  one  ; 
They  seek  the  garden  that  she  guards  so  well, 

And  labour  till  the  hour  of  toil  be  done. 

A  little  while,  like  phantoms  of  their  kind. 

They  haunt  these  echoing  paths  and  terraced  ways ; 

They  know  not  that  her  shining  eyes  are  blind, 
And  wonder  that  she  heeds  nor  prayer  nor  praise. 

They  tend  their  barren  plots  and  garden-close. 
Still  husbanding  their  faint  and  hectic  breath ; 

Meanwhile  below  the  chill  white  wall  there  flows 
The  whirling,  roaring  torrent -stream  of  Death. 

Away  !  the  cold  air  gathers  like  a  blight ; 

A  madness  falls  within  the  falling  dew ; 
The  Virgin  glimmers  in  a  ghostly  light. 

That  thrills  the  darkening  garden-alleys  through. 

Away,  away  !  high  up  the  mountain-side. 
By  loud  cascade  and  chattering  stream  I  fly ; 

A  glow  of  sunset  floods  the  valley  wide. 
And,  as  I  mount,  I  catch  the  gleaming  sky. 

The  warm  air  moves  ;  the  red  roofs  of  the  mills 
Burn  on  the  velvet  darkness  of  the  pines  ; 

The  odour  of  the  breathing  cattle  fills 

Light  meadows  where  the  crocus  shoots  and  shines. 
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The  giant  miller  claps  his  rosy  hands, 
And  roars  a  jest  above  the  roaring  wheel ; 

His  daughter  laughing  at  the  doorway  stands, 
His  wife  is  busy  with  their  evening  meal. 

Life,  life  is  here,  but  frost  and  death  below ; 

Hail,  genial  force  of  homely  rustic  ways  ! 
Warm  my  chilled  pulse  within  thy  happier  glow, 

And  gild  the  wholesome  remnant  of  my  days  ! 

No  marble  virgin  in  a  mossy  shrine. 

No  garden  clad  with  flowerless  herb  and  tree. 

But  Nature  in  her  ecstacy,  be  mine. 

And  the  wide  roseate  world  of  bloom  for  me. 

So  shall  my  youth  prolong  itself  and  yield 

Sweet  harvest,  and  the  clustering  fruits  of  love. 

Deep-perfumed  always  like  a  summer  field. 
And  fed  by  shower  and  sunshine  from  above. 

Nor  rot  in  shade,  nor  drop  its  hueless  buds, 

But  ever,  as  the  happy  moments  run, 
Prepare  its  sheaves  to  rise  in  multitudes, 

All  richly  garnered  when  its  year  is  done. 
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The  Farm. 

Far  in  the  soft  warm  west 

There  lies  an  orchard-nest, 
Where  every  spring  the  black-caps  come, 
And  build  themselves  a  downy  home. 

The  apple-boughs  entwine, 

And  make  a  network  fine, 
Through  which  the  morning  vapours  pass 
That  rise  from  off  the  dewy  grass. 

And  when  the  spring- warmth  shoots 

Along  the  apple  roots, 
The  gnarled  old  boughs  grow  full  of  buds 
That  gleam  and  leaf  in  multitudes. 

-And  then,  first  cold  and  white, 
Soon  flushing  with  delight. 
The  blossom-heads  come  out  and  blow, 
And  mimic  sunset-tinted  snow. 

Just  where  my  farmhouse  ends 

A  single  gable  bends, 
And  one  small  window,  ivy-bound, 
Looks  into  this  enchanted  ground. 

I  sit  there  while  I  write, 
And  dream  in  the  dim  light 
That  floods  the  misty  orchard  through, 
A  pale-green  vapour  tinged  with  blue, 
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And  watch  the  growing  year, 
The  flowers  that  spring  and  peer, 

The  apple-bloom  that  melts  away, 

The  colours  of  the  changing  day. 

The  faUing  blossom  fills 

The  cups  of  daffodils, 
That  loll  their  perfume-haunted  heads 
Along  the  feathery  parsley- beds. 

And  then  the  young  girls  come 

To  take  the  gold  flowers  home  ; 
They  stand  there,  laughing,  lilac-white, 
Within  the  orchard's  green  twilight. 

The  rough  old  walls  decay. 

And  moulder  day  by  day. 
The  fern-roots  tear  them,  stone  by  stone, 
The  ivy  drags  them,  overgrown ; 

But  still  they  serve  to  keep 

This  little  shrine  of  sleep 
Intact  for  singing  birds  and  bees 
And  lovers  no  less  shy  than  these. 

Soft  perfumes  blown  my  way 

Remind  me  day  by  day 
How  spring  and  summer  flowers  arrange 
Their  aromatic  interchange. 

For,  in  the  still  warm  night, 

I  taste  the  faint  delight 
Of  dim  white  violets  that  lie 
Far  down  in  depths  of  greenery. 
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And  from  the  wild  white  rose 
That  in  my  window  blows, 
At  dawn  an  odour  pure  and  fine 
Comes  drifting  like  the  scent  of  wine. 

I  live  in  flower  and  tree ; 

My  own  life  seems  to  me 
A  fading  trifle  scarcely  worth 
The  notice  of  the  jocund  earth. 

Nor  seems  it  strange  indeed 
To  hold  the  happy  creed 
That  all  fair  things  that  bloom  and  die 
Have  conscious  life  as  well  as  I ; 

That  not  in  vain  arise 
The  speedwell's  azure  eyes, 
Like  stars  upon  the  river's  brink, 
That  shine  unseen  of  us,  and  sink  ; 

That  not  for  Man  is  made 
All  colour,  light  and  shade. 

All  beauty  ripened  out  of  sight, — 

But  to  fulfil  its  own  delight. 

The  black-caps  croon  and  swing 
Deep  in  the  night,  and  sing 
No  songs  in  which  man's  life  is  blent, 
But  to  embody  their  content. 

Then  let  me  joy  to  be 
Alive  with  bird  and  tree, 
And  have  no  haughtier  aim  than  this, 
To  be  a  partner  in  their  bliss. 
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So  shall  my  soul  at  peace 
From  anxious  carping  cease, 
Fed  slowly  like  a  wholesome  bud 
With  sap  of  healthy  thoughts  and  good, 

That  when  at  last  I  die, 
No  praise  may  earth  deny, 

But  with  her  living  forms  combine 

To  chant  a  threnody  divine. 
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The   Autumn   of  the    World. 

The  last  wan  petals  leave  the  rose, 
The  latest  swallows  preen  for  flight, 

The  summer's  gone  where  no  one  knows, 
With  dead  men's  love,  and  spent  years'  light. 
And  warm  hearts  buried  out  of  sight. 

Red  roses  are  the  crown  of  youth  ; 
The  warm  light  falls  on  lovers'  Hps  ; 

Laugh,  then,  and  fondle,  happy  mouth. 
But  yet,  remember,  sweet  time  slips. 
Death  hurries  on  with  full  eclipse  ! 

So  short,  so  sad  !  oh  !  let  not  Death 
Find  only  faded  flowers  and  wine, 

When,  hungry  for  the  joyous  breath 
That  dreams  not  of  the  years'  decline, 
He  lays  his  cold  white  mouth  to  thine ! 

Cling  to  the  flying  hours ;  and  yet 
Let  one  pure  hope,  one  great  desire. 

Like  song  on  dying  lips,  be  set. 
That  ere  we  fall  in  scattered  fire 
Our  hearts  may  lift  the  world's  heart  higher. 

Here  in  the  autumn  months  of  Time 
Before  the  great  new  year  can  break, 

Some  little  way  our  feet  should  climb. 
Some  little  mark  our  words  should  make 
For  liberty  and  manhood's  sake ! 
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Clear  brain  and  sympathetic  heart, 
A  spirit  on  flame  with  love  for  Man, 

Hands  swift  to  labour,  slow  to  part, — 
If  any  good,  since  time  began, 
The  soul  can  fashion,  such  souls  can. 

And  so  when  we  are  dead  and  past. 

The  undying  world  will  some  day  reach 

Its  glorious  hour  of  dawn  at  last. 
And  we  across  time's  sunken  beach 
May  smile,  one  moment,  each  to  each. 
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Wander-Thirst. 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the 
sea, 

And  East  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that  will  not 
let  me  be ; 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good- 
bye; 

For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and  oh  !  the  call 
of  the  sky ! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the 

blue  hills  are. 
But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and  for  his 

guide  a  star; 
And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is 

heard. 
For  the  rivers  call  and  the  roads  call,  and  oh !  the  call 

of  a  bird ! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and 

day 
The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the  young  ships 

sail  away ; 
And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you 

why. 
You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and 

the  white  road  and  the  sky. 
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The   Earth-Child. 

Out  of  the  veins  of  the  world  comes  the  blood  of  me ; 
The  heart  that  beats  in  my  side  is  the  heart  of  the 

sea; 
The  hills  have  known  me  of  old,  and  they  do   not 

forget ; 
Long  ago  I  was  friends  with  the  wind ;  I  am  friends 

with  it  yet. 

The  hills   are   gray,  they  are   strange;    they    breed 

desire 
Of  a  tune  that  the  feet  may  march  to  and  not  tire  ; 
For  always  up  in  the  distance  the  thin  roads  wind, 
And  passing  out  of  sight,  they  pass  not  out  of  mind. 

I  am  glad  when  morning  and  evening  alter  the  skies  ; 
There  speaks  no    voice  of  the  stars   but   my   voice 

repHes  ; 
When  wave  on  wave  all  night  cries  out  in  its  need, 
I  listen,  I  understand  ;  my  heart  takes  heed. 

Out  of  the  red-brown  earth,  out  of  the  gray-brown 

streams. 
Came  this  perilous  body,  cage  of  perilous  dreams  ; 
To  the  ends  of  all  waters  and  lands  they  are  tossed, 

they  are  whirled, 
For  my  dreams  are  one  with  my  body — yea,  one  with 

the  world. 
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I   Shall   not   Die   for  Thee. 

(A  Gaelic  Love  Song.) 

Oh,  Woman,  shapely  as  the  swan. 
Shall  I  turn  wan  at  looks  from  thee  ? 

Nay,  bend  those  blue,  love-darting  eyes 
On  men  unwise — they  wound  not  me  ! 

Red  lips  and  ripe,  and  rose-soft  cheek, 
Shall  limbs  wax  weak  and  colour  flee  ; 

And,  languorous  grace  and  foam-white  form, 
Shall  still  blood  storm  because  of  ye  ? 

Thy  fine-drawn  brows,  thy  cool  of  gold 
In  ringlets  rolled  around  thy  knee. 

Thy  scented  sighs  and  looks  of  flame. 
They  shall  not  tame  my  spirit  free. 

For,  Woman,  shapely  as  a  swan, 
Awary  man  hath  nurtured  me  ; 

White  neck  and  arm,  bright  lip  and  eye, 
I  shall  not  die  for  love  of  ye  ! 
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Ver  Victrix. 

She  the  long  sought  for  and  sighed  for  in  vain,  the 

enchantress  immortal — 
Spring,  in  our  very  despair,  out  of  inviolate  air 
Charioting  summons  the  Eastern  gate ;  the  obedient 

portal 
Opes,   and   a  vision    blest   yields   to    the  wondering 

West. 

High  on   her  crystal    car    she   trembles   in    halcyon 

tissues, 
Gently    with    golden    curb    checking    her    coursers 

superb — 
All   her    ethereal   beauty  elate  with   Love's    infinite 

issues, 
Whilst  this  enchantment  slips  forth  from  her  sibylline 

lips: 
Herb  and  tree  in  your  kinds,  free  lives  of  the  moun- 
tain and  forest. 
Shoals  of  the  stream  and  the  flood,  flights  of  the  welkin 

and  wood. 
Herd  and  flock  of  the  field,  and  ye,  whose  need  is  the 

sorest, 
Suffering  spirits  of  men,  lo  !  I  am  with  you  again. 
Fear  no  more  for  the  tyrant   hoar  as   he    rushes  to 

battle 
Armoured  in  ice,  and  darts  lance  after  lance  at  your 

hearts, 
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Fear  not  his  flaming  bolts  as  they  hurtle  with  horrible 

rattle 
Out  of  the  lurid  inane  fulminant  over  the  plain. 
Fear  not  his  wizardry  white  that  circles  and  circles 

and  settles 
Stealthily  hour  by  hour,  feathery  flower  upon  flower, 
Over  the   spell-bound   sleeper,   till   last    the   pitiless 

petals 
Darkly  in  icy  death  stifle  his  labouring  breath. 

Late  upon  yon  white  height  the  despot  his  fugitives 
rallied, 

Deeming  the  crest  snow-crowned  still  inaccessibly 
frowned ; 

Idly,  for  instant  upon  him  my  bright -speared  chivalry 
sallied, 

Smote  and  far  into  the  North  swept  him  discomfited 
forth. 

Therefore,  from  root  unto  bole,  from  bole  into  bur- 
geoning branches, 

Tendril  and  tassel  and  cup  now  let  the  ichor  leap  up  ; 

Therefore,  with  flowering  drift  and  with  fluttering 
bloom  avalanches, 

Snowdrop  and  silver  thorn  laugh  baffled  winter  to 
scorn  ; 

Primrose,  daffodil,  cowslip,  shine  back  to  my  shim- 
mering sandals, 

Hyacinth  host,  o'er  the  green  flash  your  cerulean 
sheen, 

Lilac,  your  perfumed  lamps  light,  chestnut,  your 
clustering  candles, 

Broom  and  laburnum,  untold  torches  of  tremulous  gold ! 
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Therefore  gold  gather  again  from  the  honeyed  heath 

and  the  bean  field, 
Snatching  no    instant   of  ease,  bright,  multitudinous 

bees! 
Therefore,  ye  butterflies,  float  and  flicker  from  garden 

to  green  field. 
Flicker  and  float  and  stay,  settle  and  sip  and  away  ! 

Therefore  race  it  and  chase  it,  ye  colts,  in  the  emerald 
meadow ! 

Round  your  serious  dams  frisk,  ye  fantastical  lambs ! 

Therefore,  bird  unto  bird,  from  the  woodland's  waver- 
ing shadow 

Pipe  and  'plain  and  protest,  flutter  together  and  nest. 

Therefore,  ye  skylarks,  in  shivering  circle  still  higher 

and  higher 
Soar,  and  the  palpitant  blue    drench   with    delirious 

dew. 
Therefore,  nightingale,  lost  in  the  leaves,  or  lone  on 

the  briar. 
Under  the  magic  moon  lift  your  tumultuous  tune. 
Therefore  refresh  you,  faint  hearts,  take  comfort,  ye 

souls  sorrow-stricken. 
Winning  from  nature  relief,  courage  and  counsel  in 

grief. 
Judging  that  He,  whose  handmaid  I  am  out  of  death 

to  requicken 
Year  after  year  His  earth  into  more  exquisite  birth. 
Shadows  thereby  to  your   souls  through  what  drear 

and  perilous  places 
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Into  what   Paradise    blest    beacons    His    searching 

behest — 
Even   the   Heaven   of    Heavens    where   fond,   long- 

hungered-for  faces 
Into    your    own    shall   shine    radiant    with    rapture 

divine. 
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Song. 

Some  go  smiling  through  the  gray  time, 

Under  naked,  songless  bowers  ; 
Some  go  mourning  all  the  May  time, 
Mid  the  laughing  leaves  and  flowers. 
Why  is  this, 
Rosy  Bliss 
Comes  to  kiss  Winter  gray  ? 
Why,  ah !  why 
Doth  Sorrow  sigh  ^ 

On  the  lap  of  lovely  May  ? 

Happy  Love  with  song  and  smiling 

Through  the  withered  woodland  goes ; 
Hapless  Love  hath  no  beguiling 
From  the  redbreast  or  the  rose. 
This  is  why 
Woods  may  sigh, 
Flowers  die  and  hearts  be  gay ; 
This,  alas ! 
The  piteous  pass 
That  leaves  us  mourning  all  the  May. 
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The  Magic  Mist. 

Dread  bard  out  of  Desmond  deep- valley ed, 

Whence  comest  thou  chanting  to-night, 
From  thy  brow  to  thy  bosom  death  pallid, 

Thine  eyes  like  a  seer's  star-bright  ? 
And  whence,  o'er  thy  guest  seat  allotted. 

These  strange,  sudden  eddies  of  air. 
And  why  is  the  quickan  flower  clotted 

Like  foam  in  the  flow  of  thy  hair  ? 

"  To  and  fro  in  high  thought  on  the  mountains 

I  strode  in  my  singing  robe  green. 
Where  Mangerton,  father  of  fountains. 

Starts  sternly  from  lovely  Loch  Lene ; 
When  around  me  and  under  and  o'er  me 

Rang  melody  none  may  resist ; 
For  rapture  I  swoon' d,  while  before  me 

Earth  faded  in  magical  mist. 

"  And  there  my  dull  body  sank  sleeping 

'Neath  quickans  of  quivering  sway, 
My  soul  in  her  song-robe  went  sweeping 

Where  Cleena  holds  court  o'er  the  fay — 
The  land  where  all  tears  are  with  smiling, 

The  land  where  all  smiles  are  with  tears, 
Where  years  shrink  to  days  of  beguiling, 

Days  yearn  into  long,  blessed  years." 
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Arch  minstrel  of  Desmond,  we  dread  thee, 

Lest,  lifted  to-night  in  our  hall, 
The  spell  of  lone  music  that  led  thee 

To  Faery,  have  fettered  us  all. 
"  Nay,  fear  not !  though  Cleena  be  calling, 

I  only  her  clairseach  obey." 
To  earth  the  earth  body  is  falling, 

The  soul  soars  exultant  away. 
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The    Bed-Ridden    Peasant. 

To  AN  Unknowing  God. 

Much  wonder  I — here  long  low-laid — 

That  this  dead  wall  should  be 
Betwixt  the  Maker  and  the  made, 

Between  Thyself  and  me  ! 

For,  say  one  puts  a  child  to  nurse. 

He  eyes  it  now  and  then 
To  know  if  better  'tis,  or  worse. 

And  if  it  mourn,  and  when. 

But  Thou,  Lord,  giv'st  us  men  our  day 

In  helpless  bondage  thus 
To  Time  and  Chance,  and  seem'st  straightway 

To  think  no  more  of  us  ! 

That  some  disaster  cleft  Thy  scheme 

And  tore  us  wide  apart. 
So  that  no  cry  can  cross,  I  deem  ; 

For  Thou  art  mild  of  heart. 

And  wouldst  not  shape  and  shut  us  in 

Where  voice  cannot  be  heard ; 
Plainly  Thou  meant'st  that  we  should  win 

Thy  succour  by  a  word. 

Might  but  Thy  sense  flash  down  the  skies 

Like  man's  from  clime  to  clime. 
Thou  wouldst  not  let  me  agonize 

Through  my  remaining  time  ; 
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But,  seeing  how  much  Thy  creatures  bear — 
Lame,  starved,  or  maimed,  or  bHnd — 

Thou'dst  heal  the  ills  with  quickest  care 
Of  me  and  all  my  kind. 

Then,  since  Thou  mak'st  not  these  things  be, 

But  these  things  dost  not  know, 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  were  shown  to  me 

The  mercies  Thou  wouldst  show  ! 
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The  Darkling  Thrush. 

I  LEANT  upon  a  coppice  gate 

When  Frost  was  spectre-gray, 
And  Winter's  dregs  made  desolate 

The  weakening  eye  of  day. 
The  tangled  bine-stems  scored  the  sky 

Like  strings  from  broken  lyres, 
And  all  mankind  that  haunted  nigh 

Had  sought  their  household  fires. 

The  land's  sharp  features  seemed  to  be 

The  Century's  corpse  outleant, 
His  crypt  the  cloudy  canopy. 

The  wind  his  death-lament. 
The  ancient  pulse  of  germ  and  birth 

Was  shrunken  hard  and  dry, 
And  every  spirit  upon  earth 

Seemed  fervourless  as  I. 

At  once  a  voice  rang  forth  among 

The  bleak  twigs  overhead 
In  a  full-hearted  evensong 

Of  joy  illimited ; 
An  aged  thrush,  frail,  gaunt,  and  small, 

In  blast-beruffled  plume, 
Had  chosen  thus  to  fling  his  soul 

Upon  the  growing  gloom. 
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So  little  cause  for  carollings 

Of  such  ecstatic  sound 
Was  written  on  terrestrial  things 

Afar  or  nigh  around, 
That  I  could  think  there  trembled  through 

His  happy  good-night  air 
Some  blessed  hope,  whereof  he  knew 

And  I  was  unaware. 
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November. 

Mourner,  who  wanderest  gray  and  mute 
O'er  mouldering  leaves  and  fallen  fruit, 

Weep,  unreproved ! 
Thou  art  not  for  thy  sombre  suit 

The  less  beloved. 

Welcome  as  April's  bridal  tears, 
Or  the  ripe  smile  September  wears, 

Are  thy  grave  eyes, 
Made  wistful  with  the  ag^d  year's 

Dim  memories. 

Thine  are  the  dawns  of  solemn  sheen. 
Through  interwoven  branches  seen, 

As  when  doth  smite 
Through  some  cathedral's  carven  screen 

The  altar's  light. 

Thou  lendest  darkness  to  the  yew. 
To  distant  hills  a  deeper  blue ; 

Thy  footsteps  wake 
Mosses  to  flower,  when  flowers  are  few 

In  leafless  brake. 

Fair  as  her  liveliest  summer  dress 
The  beech's  silver  nakedness. 

When  red  and  gold, 
That  robed  her  for  the  storm's  caress, 

Her  feet  enfold. 
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Through  steel-blue  clouds  a  gleaming  wedge 
Strikes  on  the  berry- jewelled  hedge 

And  dusky  wood, 
On  osiers  smooth  and  tawny  sedge 

And  streams  in  flood. 

And  as  a  child's  light  laugh  beguiles 
Sorrow  to  lose  herself  in  smiles, 

The  redbreast's  lay 
Maketh  the  woodland's  silent  aisles 

Seem  almost  gay. 

'Tis  good  to  watch  the  loose  clouds  driven, 
When  the  broad  south  their  web  hath  riven, 

Or  pace  again 
Beneath  a  calm  snow-burdened  heaven 

The  darkening  lane, 

Strewn  with  the  maple's  moth-like  seeds. 
And  catch  the  scent  of  smouldering  weeds 

O'er  brown  waves  borne. 
Of  fresh-ploughed  loam  and  silent  meads 

And  cornfields  shorn  ; 

*Tis  good  to  feel  thy  teardrops  fall 
Upon  the  dead  fern's  quiet  pall 

Of  purple  mist, 
When  frost  for  their  snow-burial 

The  wolds  hath  kissed ; 

But  best  to  watch — when  death-like  eve 
The  pensive  landscape  doth  bereave 

Of  short-lived  day — 
Thy  great  pathetic  sunsets  grieve 

Their  hearts  away. 
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On  the  Mountain. 

I  SCALE  the  fortress  where  the  winds  keep  ward 

O'er  health's  unrifled  hoard  ; 
Each  footstep  is  an  ecstacy  ;  my  b^ood 

Leaps  with  the  sparkling  flood 
Of  sunshine  from  God's  crystal  chalice  poured. 
Ascending,  I  behold 
Earth's  ancient  scroll  unfold ; 
The  mountain's  naked  shoulder  screens  from  view 
The  valley  of  last  night's  expectant  rest, 
Whose  hamlet,  as  the  prospect  grew, 

Shrank  to  a  wood-wren's  nest. 
Panting  with  joyful  toil,  at  last  I  stand 

Where  taintless  breezes  range, 
An  infant  holding  Nature  by  the  hand, 
A  new-born  creature,  to  myself  most  strange  ; 

Exalted  to  this  sovereign  height, 
I  taste  awhile  an  eagle's  lone  delight ; 
Then  as  I  scan 
The  Maker's  outspread  plan. 
My  humbled  spirit  kneels 
And  uncomplaining  feels 
The  insignificance  of  man. 
Around  me  slumber  giant  limbs  ;  below 
The  vapours  crawl  that  curtain  me  from  care ; 
A  stream  unseen  is  heard  to  flow ; 
The  breast  of  peace  lies  bare  ; 
Reposing  there, 
I  gaze  along  the  avenues  of  air 
To  that  which  seems  a  sea  beyond  the  sea, 
The  dim  horizon  of  eternity. 
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Dies  Non. 

The  brooding  halcyon  hour  is  here  at  last ; 

The  world's  tumultuous  wrong  has  taken  flight 
With  that  dark  ocean  mood,  which  yesternight 
Did  battle  with  the  blast. 

Heaven  smiles  to  see  its  beauty  in  the  bay ; 

Care  lies  a-drowning  where  the  blue  tide  laves 
The  rust-red  weed,  and  frolic  of  light  waves 
Laughs  heaviness  away. 

Fresh  from  the  ripple's  delicate  caress, 
I  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  a  rock, 
That  basks  with  me,  forgetful  of  the  shock 
Of  storms,  the  sea's  distress  ; 

And  listening,  while  the  slow  wave-crests  unroll 
Their  splendour,  to  the  sea-mew's  lonely  cry, 
Sweet  echoes  of  a  sister  melody 
Waken  along  my  soul. 

Once  more  I  seem  to  hear  the  wood-dove  croon 
In  secret  covert  consecrate  to  spring. 
The  whisper  of  the  forest's  half-fledged  wing 
Fanning  the  flush  of  noon ; 

The  long  sea-murmur  sweeping  o'er  a  main 

Of  billowy  brake  and  glade,  where  sunshine  dyes 
With  touches  of  her  tenderest  harmonies 
The  tree-tops'  purple  plain  ; 
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And  once  more  through  the  oak-grove's  hoary  screen, 
Beyond  the  faded  fern,  are  caught  afar 
Glimpses  of  larchwood  where  the  wind-flowers 
star 

The  thicket's  early  green. 

Again  I  seek  the  time-worn  stones  that  pent 

A  garden  once,  deep-sheltered  from  mankind, 
Now  haunted  only  by  the  homeless  wind 
And  memory's  low  lament ; 

And  musing  watch  the  kestrel  o'er  his  bower 
Hover,  with  kingly  pinions  scarce  astir, 
The  butterfly,  spring's  motley  harbinger. 
Sway  on  the  sun-kissed  flower  ; 

Or  mark  the  slender  shadows  rise  and  fall 

Where  in  their  silken  cradles  beech-leaves  dream 
Of  summer's  bridal,  and  the  soft  sunbeam 
Sleeps  on  the  windless  wall, 

And  warms  to  life  the  old  romance  that  strays 

Forgotten  where  the  rose-leaves  mouldering  lie, 
And  weds  it  with  the  gracious  luxury 
That  decks  these  fuller  days. 

The  nestling  grange  that  seems  a  friendlier  part 
Of  Nature's  self,  in  outward  guise  akin 
To  some  moss-suited  crag,  and  clothed  within 
By  Nature's  consort.  Art ; 

There  Welcome  waits  beside  the  ruddy  glow 

That  flecks  the  roof  and  laughs  along  the  floor, 
There  Farewell  passeth  through  the  crowded  door 
With  lingering  steps  and  slow  ; 
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There,  ranged  in  carven  shrines,  rich  caskets  keep 
The  embalmed  wisdom  of  the  deathless  dead, 
And  music  summons  pity,  love  and  dread 
From  out  the  spirit's  deep  ; 

Or  while  the  wine-cup  sparkles,  thought's  free  tide 
Flows  eddying  onward,  limped,  smooth,  profound, 
Or  leaping  from  the  heights  with  sudden  bound 
Laugheth  where  shallows  glide. 

Care  vexeth  not,  nor  calumny  molests 

The  quiet  of  that  home  ;  but  settled  soft 
O'er  roof  and  lawn,  o'er  bower  and  stream  and 
croft, 

A  mellow  gladness  rests. 

The  squirrel  on  the  daisy-freckled  grass 
Sports  unafraid ;  the  poet's  daffodil 
Stoopeth  to  kiss  his  semblance  in  the  rill ; 

And  when  spring's  love-dreams  pass, 

Roses  shall  queen  it,  making  every  breath 

A  pant  of  joy  ;  the  peach  shall  sun  her  cheek 
When  bird-songs  tire  and  hues  of  evening  streak 
The  creeper's  beauteous  death. 

Nor  is  the  scene  less  fair  when  dead  leaves  lie 

Thick  in  the  pool's  clear  bosom,  and  the  pines 
Darken,  and  o'er  the  sodden  meadows  shines 
A  blue  November  sky  ; 

Or  when  the  bare  boughs'  livelier  tints  are  lost 

In  black  against  the  snow,  and  from  the  eaves 
Hang  ice-spears,  and  the  holly's  trim-cut  leaves 
Are  edged  and  spiked  with  frost. 
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Ah !  genial  home !  where  every  season  lends 
Fresh  grace,  where  hospitality's  glad  rites 
Bless,  and  the  loving-cup  of  deep  delights 
Circles  among  close  friends. 

There  youth  might  twine  the  laurel  and  the  rose, 
Manhood  forget  the  world,  and  old  age  lull 
The  soul  to  slumber,  calm  and  beautiful 
As  autumn's  rich  repose ; 

But  that  afar,  where  smothered  with  a  pall 

Of  vapour  the  great  cities  sweat  and  groan, 
From  misery's  dull  heart  a  weary  moan 
Ascendeth,  marring  all. 
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Undergrowth. 

Oh,  Earth,  whose  wings  are  full  of  eyes, 
The  waiting  eyes  of  bird  and  beast. 

All  questioning  if  man  rnore  wise, — 
Of  man  !  who  understands  the  least, 

Down  looking  through  their  dumb  surmise, 
How  came  his  light  to  be  increased  ? — 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

Would  I  might  bring  my  brain  to  rest ; 

And  come  thereby  on  stealthier  springs 
Of  insect-wisdom,  working  best 

Free  from  this  outward  sight  of  things. 
These  troubled  glimpses  of  our  quest. 

Or,  out  of  reach  of  grief  or  mirth. 
Below  the  sense  of  light  or  sound, 

Where — rooted  lovers  of  the  earth. 
And  nearer  nestlings  of  the  ground 

Than  bird  or  beast — sealed  looks  man  least 
May  look  into — soft  eyes  lie  bound. 

The  garden  eyes,  the  woodland  eyes. 
Green-cradled,  dewy-fresh  from  birth. 

At  sight  whereof  an  old  surmise 

Questions  what  view  they  take  of  earth : 

And  a  familiar  pain  replies, — 

Nay,  what  can  such  blind  looks  be  worth? 
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Their  looks  are  wild,  their  looks  are  tame ; 

Yet,  upward  looking  all  they  can, 
The  deep  division  is  the  same 

*Twixt  their  young  eyes  and  man. 

.  This  startled  gaze,  this  gaze  of  trust, 
Of  eyes  that  are  both  wild  and  tame  ! 
That  in  their  bondage  have  no  shame. 

Nor  grief  if  from  the  garden  thrust : — 
As  knowing  how  once  a  Gardener  came 

And  set  their  feet  in  dust. 

They  watch,  with  eyes  from  some  far  dawn, 

By  some  far  onward  dawn  sufficed ; 
Remembering  through  the  night  long-drawn 

Across  a  twilight  faintly  spiced 

How  once,  where  whisp'ring  shade  enticed 
And  danced  upon  a  dappled  lawn, 
Deep  in  their  woods  a  startled  faun 

Held  gaze  upon  the  sleeping  Christ. 
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Powers  of  Air. 

Death,  with  viewless  nets,  a  snare 
Spreads  ia  air,  to  catch  my  breath : 
Every  time  I  laugh  or  sing, 
Through  his  web  a  breath  breaks  wing. 
Then,  where  that  shows  torn,  he  takes 
Other  web — and  mends  and  makes ; 
Till  at  last  the  time  he  spends 
Bringeth  fast  his  broken  ends ! 

Love  his  viewless  dart,  despair, 
Shoots  in  air  to  pierce  my  heart : 
Every  once  that  in  my  side 
Beats  my  heart  a  dart  goes  wide. 
Still  with  venom  he  anoints 
Each  afresh,  a  hundred  points : 
Still  with  art  pursues  his  feat 
To  kill  my  heart  upon  its  beat ! 

Breath  and  heart,  at  come  and  go, 
Still  combine  to  meet  the  foe. 
Yet  not  long  can  b  .eath  be  held, 
Yet  not  long  can  heart  be  whole : 
Death  and  Love  will  reach  their  goal. 
Heart  and  breath  surrender  quelled  : 
Then  they  must  to  freedom  fare — 
Heart  to  dust,  and  breath  to  air ! 
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Love  Importunate. 

Dark  was  the  night,  and  dark  as  night  my  heart, 
When  at  my  chamber  door  there  knocked  a  hand. 

Then,  with  glad  start, 

I  rose,  and  oped : 

Ah !  not  the  one  I  hoped, — 

Tnere  Love  Himself  did  stand. 

Ah,  me !  those  eyes  I  could  not  meet  for  shame ; 
So,  downward  looking,  saw  the  Feet  that  bled ; 

And  knew  He  came. 

Footsore  and  worn, 

A  Lover  to  man's  scorn  : — 

Yet  could  not  give  Him  bread ! 

Grieved,  from  His  Feet  I  feared  to  lift  mine  eyes. 
Patiently  there  He  stood  while  I  stayed  dumb : 

Till  with  sharp  sighs 

I  cried,  "  O,  sweet, 

O  fearful  bleeding  Feet 

Of  Love,  why  are  ye  come  ?  " 

"  One  welcome  lacking  ever  must  I  roam, 

And  footsore  needs  must  be,"  my  Lord  confessed  ; 

''  Though  with  full  many  a  home 

A  wanderer  still. 

Because  your  will 

Denies  My  Heart  its  rest." 
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Sadly  I  owned,  naught  had  I  now  to  give  : 
Nay,  not  a  bed  where  I  could  let  Him  lie : 

Could  one  not  live 

From  Love  a  fugitive, 

But  at  one's  door 

He  needs  must  come  to  die  ? 

"Why,  then,"  quoth   Love,  "dost  thou  here  watch 

and  wait  ? 
Whom  Love  hath  made,  loveless  he  finds  no  rest. 

In  empty  state 

Can  peace  begin  ? 

Is  not  thy  very  heart  an  inn 

That  lacks  a  guest  ?  " 

"Yet  Thou  hast  other  loves,"  I  sighed,  "  fair  homes 
Where  open  hearts  are  glad  to  give  Thee  share 

Of  all  that  comes  !  " 

"  Let  it  be  so  ; 

Even  that  will  I  forego," 

Said  Love,  "  Thou  art  My  care." 


Ah,  what  He  further  spake  I  may  not  tell ! 
But  in  the  very  place  where  once  lay  sin 

Love  deigns  to  dwell ; 

Nor  may  I  doubt 

The  door  which  once  shut  out 

Can  closelier  shut  Love  in  ! 
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Little  Gentian. 

{Gentiana  Nivalis  ;  blossoming  in  mountain  pastures^  only  beneath 
clear  skies.') 

"  Lean,  little  mother,  o'er  my  bed  ; 

And  do  not  let  your  lashes  fall ; 
I  think,  when  God  put  in  yoa-r  head 
Those  shining  eyes.  He  smiled,  and  said  : 
*  Here's  water  from  the  lakes  of  Heaven  ! 

In  case  my  child  in  pain  should  call 
For  some  cool  driak,  ^et  this  be  given ! ' 

And  now  I  have  no  joy  at  all. 
Save  when  the  trouble  leaves  your  brow, 
Or  in  blue  skies 
I  see  God's  eyes  : 
In  other  times  you  taught  me  how : 
So  when  your  eyes  no  longer  shine 
Then  I  close  mine. 
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"  Why  have  you  grown  so  wan  ?  and  why, 

Though  now  my  pain  is  less,  do  you, 
When  I  feign  sleeping,  often  sigh  ? 
I  know  that  fellow  spoke  a  He. 
God  does  not,  as  our  usher,  strike 

Poor  boys,  and  help  the  rich  ones  through  ! 
Yet  when  I  told  that  boy  I  like, 

Your  eyes  were  large,  and  bright,  and  blue, 
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One,  knowing  us,  I  know  not  how. 

Turned,  sneered,  and  said 

*  She'll  soon  be  dead.' 
That's  why  I  cried  all  night ;  and  now, 
When  your  eyes  shut,  and  cease  to  shine, 

Then  I  close  mine. 


"  I  wish  you  had  not  stitched,  and  wrought 

All  night  to  have  me  tutored  well ; 
I  do  not  learn  the  half  I  ought : 
'A  mere  small  fool'  I'm  named,  and  thought, 
I  know  not  why,  beneath  the  rest. 

Your  cheeks  were  far  too  fair  to  sell 
To  have  me  taught  and  smartly  drest  : 
But  all  these  things  I  could  not  tell : 
At  nine  you're  such  a  child,  you  see ; 
It's  different  when 
You're  nearly  ten ; 
And  you  had  none  but  only  me. 

Yet  if  your  bright  eyes  will  but  shine 
I'll  laugh  with  mine  ! 

"  How  pale  you  are !  and  chill  as  snow ! 
A  few  more  coals  were  such  a  prize ! 

You're  thinking  of  that  man,  I  know. 

Who  made  you  wretched  years  ago — 
The  man  now  rich,  who  took  your  gold : 

You  must  not,  dear ;  it  is  not  wise  : 
It  always  makes  you  wan  and  cold. 

Mother !    ...    I'm    frightened !    .    .    .    Move 


your  eyes ! 
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He  kissed  her  lips,  and  prayed  in  vain 

For  one  more  smile ; 

Now  sobbed  awhile ; 
Till,  told  dead  eyes  ope  not  again, 
He  stayed  to  know  if  that  were  true, 

Then  closed  his  too. 

And  when  they  laid  them  'neath  the  sod 

The  rich  folk  said,  "  We  know  her  past : 
How  sad  !     Yet  here  we  see  His  rod  !  " 
Then  went  their  several  ways,  and  trod 
On  other  lives.     But  where  they  lay, 
In  nameless  graves,  amid  the  vast 
Mute  hills,  whose  brows  the  breaking  day 

First  kisses,  lo,  a  seed  was  cast. 
Whence  sprang  beneath  the  darkling  firs, 
Or  haply  grew 
In  sign  Love  knew, 
.    flower,  stained  like  his  eyes  and  hers ; 
And  when  Love  seals  her  eyes  of  blue 
This  flower  shuts  too. 
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The   Park. 
I. 

There  is  a  park  where  oaks  of  Atlas  girth 

Drop  delicate  goblets,  wrought  for  elves'  carouse, 

And  Titan  beeches  elbow  mossy  earth, 

Beneath  whose  gnarlM  roots  the  fairies  house. 

The  dews  that  bead  the  grass  are  elfin  wine, 
The  best  they  cuJl  from  oflf  the  spider's  thread  ; 

The  hawthorn  boughs,  on  whose  red  fruit  they  dine. 
Will  shake  a  silver  shower-bath  on  your  head. 

To  sway  them  you  must  stand  full  four  feet  high ; 

And  then  you  top  the  bracken  maze,  and  stoop 
Hiding,  and  stir  no  limb,  or  else  they  spy. 

And  catch  you  quickly  ere  you  call  out  "  Whoop  ! 


II. 

You  dare  not  wander  down  the  gloomy  wood 
Beyond  the  scented  limes  across  the  stream. 

For  there  you  meet  the  hag  who  wears  the  hood, 
And  bearded  men,  with  horns,  and  eyes  that  gleam. 

They  watch  you  down  the  cloistral  grassy  track. 
And  though  you  run  like  mad,  and  say  a  prayer. 

One  creeps  behind  unheard,  and  grabs  your  back. 
And  hauls  you  through  the  greenwood  by  your  hair. 
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There,  too,  the  gray  bird  lives  who  haunts  the  dell : 
You  need  not  fear  when  overhead  she  flaps. 

What  lies  beyond  the  wood  I  cannot  tell : 
The  farthest  edge  of  all  the  world  perhaps. 

III. 

But  if  you  pass  the  woodman's  hut,  and  skirt 
The  hazel  copse,  alive  with  foxglove  spears, 

And  cross  the  field  (the  scarecrow  does  not  hurt), 
Just  through  the  gate  a  marvellous  thing  appears. 

Beside  a  leafy  path  a  temple  stands. 

Built  wondrously  in  white  and  domed  within, 

Like  fanes  of  heathen  gods  in  far-off  lands  : 
To  worship  there,  they  say,  is  deadly  sin. 

'Twas  built,  no  doubt,  a  thousand  years  ago ; 

The  plaster  cracks,  and  shows  the  bricks  inside. 
Perhaps  the  gods  live  still :  for  who  shall  know 

What  strange   wild   things   among   those  thickets 
hide? 

IV. 

Hard  by  this  temple  once  I  met  a  man, 

Who  stopped  and  said  his  father  laid  the  bricks : 

Yet  al]  folk  know  'tis  named  the  Temple  of  Pan  : 
These  cottage  fellows  talk  such  fiddlesticks  ! 

They  love  not  ancient  tales  of  nymph  and  faun, 
Which  tell  how  once  a  girl  became  a  flute ; 

And  how  fays  dance  in  rings  upon  the  lawn  ; 
And  why  by  day  the  nightingale  is  mute. 
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To  such  I  speak  not  ;  but  to  those  who  twine 

Child-dreams  like  gossamers  round  some  leafy  lane, 

I  say  there  towers  no  carven  dome  or  shrine 
So  wondrous  fair  as  that  bright  woodland  fane. 

V. 

Mid  other  marvels  ambushed  in  those  glades, 

Behold  a  cedarn  chalet,  ringed  about 
With  sweet  sequestered  lawns  and  tuneful  shades. 

Lapped  by  a  river  plashed  with  lightning  trout. 

A  trellised  balcony  belts  that  fair  domain, 

Whence  opes  a  garnished  chamber,  quaintly  stored 

With  ancient  shields  and  weapons,  doubtless  lain 
Long  hid,  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  horde. 

Brave  not  the  paths  of  yonder  reedy  swamp. 
For  haply  there  those  savage  spearmen  lurk. 

And  if  you  pluck  the  loosestrife,  out  they  ramp, 

Knives    clenched    atwixt    their    teeth    for    bloody 
work! 

VI. 

Wherefore  'tis  wiser  not  to  dally  here  ; 

So  turn  and  lightly  run  across  the  park. 
Yet  wait  awhile  to  watch  the  slender  deer. 

Or  scan  the  blue  for  yon  mad  minstrel  lark ; 

Or  stretched  full  length  along  the  riverside, 

Peer  at  the  weedy  wonder-cities  dim. 
Where  in  and  out  the  water  people  glide  : 

Then  shake  your  head,   and — whish  !    away  they 
swim ! 
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White  sheep  are  harmless,  but  beware  the  dun  ! 

Go  slowly  by,  and  passing,  turn  not  back : 
The  souls  of  bad  men  dwell  in  every  one : 

That  must  be  so,  or  wherefore  are  they  black  ? 

VII. 

The  bracken  mazes  yield  a  sport  so  rare 

That  gods  and  babes  alone  the  like  may  know, — 

Or  those  who  keep  their  youth  without  impair, 
Or,  like  brave  Cortez,  conquer  Mexico. 

Each  ardent  pigmy  player,  dubbed  a  knight, 

On   threefold   quest   fares   knee-deep    through  the 
ferns — 

The  first,  a  frond  of  perfect  ivory  white. 

By  which  the  doughty  knave  an  earldom  earns ; 

The  next,  a  harebell  coronal,  frail  as  fame, 

Which  crowns  the  finder  duke ;  and  last  of  all, 

To  win  a  kingdom,  or  a  queen's  acclaim, — 

One  rare  white  bell-flower,  matchless  !  virginal ! 

VIII. 

Around  a  rotten  oak  the  king  holds  court. 

His  throne,  like  many  thrones,  a  stump  decayed. 

His  laws,  like  many  laws,  of  futile  sort, — 
Like  most,  far  more  debated  than  obeyed. 

Oft  was  I  king ;  but  when  in  later  days, 

Passing  I  viewed  again  my  realm  and  throne, — 
The  stump  how  dwarfed !    How  shorn  of  charm  the 
maze! 
Shrunk,  too,  the  Titan  trees,  the  fairies  flown, 
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The  woodland  void  of  fauns,  the  swamp  of  foes, 
The  fane  vile  stucco,  and  the  chalet  paint ! 

Ah,  should  I  pass  again,  mine  eyes  shall  close, 
Lest  on  Time's  pitiless  road  I  fall  and  faint ! 
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Ket  the   Tanner. 

(A  Rhyme  of   Household   Hill,  Norwich,  1549.) 

I. 

Ho  !  Ket  the  tanner  hath  saddled  his  mare  ! 
Ye  fat-fed  gentlefolk,  have  ye  a  care ! 
By  barn  and  borough,  by  field  and  fen. 
Bob  Ket  the  tanner  goes  gathering  men. 

The  sea-brine  beats  on  the  wry-blown  toft ; 
Now  empty  the  hithe  is,  and  barren  the  croft. 
Ho  !  grind  your  axes  and  out  with  your  staves  ! 
Though  poor  are  we,  squires,  we  be  not  your  slaves  ! 

Bob  Ket  the  tanner  hath  ridden  his  mare. 

And  roused  up  the  yeomen  from  Irwell  to  Yare ! 

I  warrant  thee,  fellow,  the  fingers  shall  burn 

That  grabbed  my  meadows,  and  emptied  thy  churn ! 

The  gentles  ha'  robbed  us  of  commons  and  kine  ; 
They  tether  our  cattle,  our  pastures  they  tine ! 
Come,   learn   them   a  lesson,  they  squires  and  they 

lords ! 
For  ours  are  the  ploughshares,  if  theirs  be  the  swords. 

Aye  strait  were  our  acres,  aye  woeful  our  lot ; 
They  lordings  ha'  gathered  the  little  we  got. 
Aye  dainty  their  dames  be,  aflaunt  in  their  silk  ; 
Our  wives  go  a-weeping, — their  babes  ha'  no  milk ! 
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Our  wives  go  a-weeping, — their  children  lie  dead  ; 
They  lordings  ha'  stolen  their  milk  and  their  bread ! 
God's  curse  on  the  caitiffs  !    To  hell  wi'  the  knaves ! 
We're  franklins  and  freemen,  not  villains  and  slaves. 

Rip  out  wi'  thy  reaper,  lad  !  Reap  thee  a  squire ! 
Fat  beef  and  fine  capons,  lad  : — they  be  thy  hire  ! 
Cry,    Ket   and    the    Commonwealth!      Loud    let    it 

ring! 
Bob  Ket  is  our  captain,  lads  !     Ned  is  our  king ! 


II. 

Ho  !  Ket  the  tanner  hath  gathered  a  host : 

They   fare   from   the   fenlands,  they  flock  from    the 

coast ; 
They   march   in  their  hundreds ;    they  camp   on  the 

heath. 
The  city  lies  red  in  the  hollow  beneath. 

Bob  Ket  is  our  captain,  lads  ;  he  shall  command. 
He  holdeth  the  town  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  burghers  are  whining ;  ay,  let  them  go  whine  ! 
Cry,    Down   with  the   lordings!       The   people   shall 
dine  1 

Now  drag   forth    the   captive ;    stand   out   with   'ee, 

squire  ! 
Come  bow  to  thy  betters,  or  duck  in  the  mire. 
Now   shake   him   like   dice.    Will ;    or  devils   shake 

thee! 
Bob  Ket  shall  be  baron,  and  better  than  he. 
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Go  hang  us  the  vermin !    The  widow  was  poor : 
Squire  drave  her  from  home,  with  her  face  to  the 

moor. 
Go  hang  us  the  vermin  !     The  widow  went  d?i^ ; 
She   caught   up   her  bairns,   and  she  cr'ed  and  she 

laughed. 

"  Though  vermin  he  be,  no  killing !  "  qjoth  Ket : 
'*  Man's  life  is  God's  loan  ;  would  ye  take  up  ihe  debt, 
And  toss  it,  besmirched,  at  the  Lender,  like  mud  ? — 
Leave    that    to    the    brutes,   and   the    braggarts    of 
blood !  " 

'Tis  e'en  as  ye  list,  Bob ;  a  carse  for  the  bound  ! 

A  flog  and  a  kick,  and  then  let  him  lie  bound  ! 

"Ay,  flog  him,"  quoth  Ket,  "but  your  oaths  are  in 

vain  ; 
The  poor  were  the  rich  if  their  curses  were  grain." 

Then   he   rose,  and   he    cried :     "  No    cursing,    but 

deeds ! 
Go,  wrench  from  the  robbers  their  ill-gotten  meads ; 
No  gate  and  no  paling  shall  lock  up  the  land. 
Save  for  keeping  of  cattle.    Ye  have  my  command. 

"  The  barque  to  the  sailor,  the  flock  to  the  swain, 
The  field  to  the  tiller,  to  each  man  his  gain  ; 
Away  through  the  dounty,  and  do  as  I  bid  : 
The  land  of  the  loons  and  the  lordings  we  rid. 

Lads,  tear  up  the  fences !     Lads,  set  them  afire ! 
Let  beeves  be  a-roasting  all  over  the  shire  ! 
Lads,  drink  to  the  captain  in  gentlefolk's  ale  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  land,  and  the  people's  entail ! 
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III. 

Who  Cometh  a-riding  with  pennon  and  helm  ? 
These  armies  are  bHster  and  bane  of  the  realm. 
Come,  carve  up  thy  capon  and  swallow  thy  beer ! 
By'r  lakin,  my  hearties,  ye've  som'at  to  hear ! 

King  Ned  sends  a  token.     Hurrah  for  the  King ! 
Quoth    Ket,   "  My   lord   herald,   what    word    do  ye 

bring?" 
Now  brayeth  the  bugle.     *'  Ye  rebels,  take  heed, 
And  repair  to  your  homes  with  uttermost  speed ; 

"  Whereof  an  ye  fail,  in  forfeit  ye  pay 
Your  lives  and  your  chattels  ;  but;  if  ye  obey, 
Your  King  in  his  clemency  pardons  ye  all ; 
Now  hearken,  ye  rebels,  or  worse  shall  befall." 

"  A  fig  for  the  pardon  !  "  Ket  thundered  and  swore: 
"  They  wights  who  ha'  wronged  us  may  go  on  that 

score ; 
Leal  folk  are  we  all,  and  this  answer  we  send : 
*  Where  the  Many  assemble,  the  Mighty  shall  bend.'  " 

Hurrah   for  the   Commonwealth!    Fling   down    the 

gage, 
Though  war  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  we  wage. 
Like  a  sword  from  a  scabbard,  the  sun  in  the  west 
Flashed  out,  as  the  heralds  rode  town  ward  abreast. 

IV. 

Now  what  be  they  doing  within  the  town  ? 
The  gates  they  have  baired  and  the  bolts  let  down  ; 
There's  a  clatter  of  steel,  and  a  clangour  of  brass  ; 
And  from  turret  to  turret  the  bowmen  pass. 
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Come  shoulder  your  axes,  and  tighten  your  bows  ! 
If  they  be  for  barking,  lads,  we  be  for  blows  ! 
Take  pikes  for  the  foemen,  and  picks  for  the  wall ; 
The  first  at  a  fight  are  the  last  at  a  fall. 

A  shot  from  the  ramparts  !    Lads,  wheel  ye  about : 
Now  cover  the  miners  ;  now  drown  with  your  shout 
The  sound  of  their  picks  as  they  hammer  and  hew. 
Aim  steady,  my  mates,  for  our  shafts  are  but  few ! 

What's  up  with  'ee,  Joe  ?      Art  thou  taking  a  rest  ? 
An  arrow  and  kerchief  he  wrenched  from  his  breast ; 
He  showed  them,  and  moaned  as  he  looked  at  my 

bow, 
"  The  wimple  for  Nancy, — the  shaft  for  the  foe  P* 

His  wounds  are  agape,  and  they  cry  to  the  brave, 

"  Lads,   fight   for   your  freedom :    your    children    ye 

save  ! " 
A  stouter-bred  carle  never  stept  in  the  shire. 
To  hell  wi'  the  devils  who  slew  him  for  hire ! 

Our  ranks  are  an  ocean,  their  arrows  a  hail ! 
We  besiege  them  like  breakers  a  hull  in  a  gale  ! 
Our  bodies  are  hurled  at  their  bulwarks  like  scud ! 
The  troughs  of  the  ramparts  run  red  with  our  blood ! 

V. 

The  city  is  taken,  lads  :  cheer,  lads,  cheer  ! 
Let  victory  foam  in  the  froth  of  your  beer ! 
Drink  deep  to  the  captain,  lads,  waving  your  swords ! 
Cry,   Down   with  the  hirelings  who   fought    for  the 
lords ! 
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Well  met,  master  tailor  :  come  thread  us  thy  twine  : 
Our  jerkins  are  yawning,  and  spattered  like  swine. 
Come,  clout  them  with  broadcloth,  a  groat  for  an  ell, 
Or  clout  we  thy  pate,  and  thou  hoppest  to  hell. 

From  steps  of  the  hostel,  "  My  mates,"  shouted  Ket, 
"  Ye  dared  to  remember,  now  dare  to  forget ; 
Lads,  kill  not  the  loons  who  lie  low  at  your  feet ; 
For  life,  even  life  to  a  lazar,  is  sweet. 

"  Offend  not  a  wight  in  the  land,  nor  a  lass  ; 
Show  mercy  in  conquest  and  let  the  word  pass  : 
The  hind  hath  a  heart,  and  the  rich  man  a  maw." 
— Hurrah  to  thee,  Ket !   thou  givest  our  law  ! 

Now  march  we  in  file  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
And  many's  the  maid,  in  white  kirtle  and  gown, 
Will  lift  thee  white  fingers,  all  love  to  the  tips. 
And  wing   thee   white  kisses  blown  warm  from  her 
lips. 

But  the  dead !     Ah,  the  dead  that  lie  blanched  by  the 

wall! 
Ah,  why  did  ye  leave  us,  lads  ?     Why  must  ye  fall, 
And  quaff  not  the  goblet  of  gladness  ye  brewed 
With  your  anguish  and  valour,  your  tears  and  your 
blood? 

Ah,  the  dead  !     Ah,  the  dead !     They  are  fallen  like 

leaves 
Whipt  off  by  the  whirlwind,  ne'er  garnered  in  sheaves : 
The    morrow    dawns    laughing,   bedewed    from  the 

storm ; 
Their  bough-fellows  bask,  for  the  day  is  full  warm : 
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But  ye  lie  a-cold,  lads,  and  trampled  to  clay, 

And  the  wheels  of  the  years  will  go  soft  where  ye 

lay  : 
Dear  Memories  are  ye,  our  farefellows  dead ; 
And    Hopes   are   the  flowers   that    have  blossomed 
■    instead. 

Come  pledge  we  the  brave  in  a  tankard  of  beer. 
The  city  is  taken,  lads  !     Cheer,  lads,  cheer  ! 
Alone  we  may  fall,  but  together  we  stand  ; 
And  the  might  of  the  poor  is  the  weal  of  the  land. 


The  hind  hath  a  heart,  and  the  rich  man  a  maw ; 
But  strife  falleth  still  to  the  firmest  of  claw; 
And  blood  is  a  red-bright  seal  on  the  deed. 
For  acres  to  pass  from  the  plundered  who  bleed. 

"  The  Lanzknechts  are  coming,"  the  plunderers  cry, 
And  shake  in  their  shoes  till  the  succour  is  nigh. 
Then  kneel  to  Earl  Warwick,  and  call  to  his  braves, 
"  Come  rid  us,  we  pray,  of  these  riotous  knaves  ; 

**  Their  weapons  are  scant,  and  your  matchlocks  shall 

mow 
Our  varlets  like  wheat  in  the  fields  that  they  sow." 
Now  blush,  O  ye  Britons,  who  held  it  no  sin 
To  purchase  the  Germans  to  slaughter  your  kin  ! 

Ket  rallied  his  men,  and  they  fronted  the  foe, 
And  battled  with  culverin,  billhook,  and  bow ; 
But  valour  ill-weaponed  is  flame  without  heat. 
And  ruin  rides  hard  on  the  heels  of  defeat. 
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The  cry  is :  "  No  quarter,  but  slay  without  care  ! 
The  hind  is  a  creature  to  hunt  like  the  hare ; 
The  boor  is  a  beast  that  ye  bait  like  the  boar : 
No    quarter    we  swear!"  — and   they    slew  as  they 
swore. 

The  mavis  is  mute  amid  moanings  of  pain ; 
The  trefoil  is  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  ; 
Ten  thousand  blind  eyeballs  gaze  blank  at  the  blue  ; 
And  still  they  are  killing,  and  still  they  pursue ; 

Nor  pause  in  the  chase  till  they  cry  in  dismay, 

"  The  mouth  eats  the  hand !     There  are  few  more  to 

slay! 
These  laboured  for  us  :  if  we  slaughter  our  beast 
We  must  bear  our  own   burdens."      And   therefore 

they  ceased. 

Now  women  and  children  in  fair  Dussindale 

Search  weeping  their  mates  and  their  fathers  bewail ; 

Now  silence  is  heavy  o'er  hovel  and  hut : 

A  sobbing  is  heard,  and  the  doors  are  all  shut. 

And  Christ  at  His  shrine  in  the  Poor  Man's  fane 
Hears  the  good  Ket  groan  in  a  rust-red  chain, 
And  a  dolorous  harvest  the  long  years  reap, 
For  rich  men  make  merry,  while  poor  men  weep. 
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Thanks  Whilst  Unharnessing. 
I. 

(He  gets  down  from  the  cart.) 
West'ring  the  last  of  silver  light  doth  gleam, 
Whilst  in  the  welling  shimmer  of  the  lamp 
From  the  tired  horse  the  blanketing  of  steam 
Flickers  and  whirls  aloft  into  the  damp 
Sharp  winter  darkness.     In  the  deadened  air 
The  long,  still  night  doth  settle  everywhere, 
And   hark !    there   come    the    rapt,   sweet,   crooning 

snatches 
Of  song  from  where  the  little  robin  watches 
Close  in  the  thorn,  beyond  the  ring  of  light. 

II. 

{He  speaks  towards  the  bushes.) 
Softest  of  all  the  birds  that  sing  at  night, 
For  the  most  mellowest  sound. 
That  the  long  year  brings  round, 
Sweet  robin,  I  give  thanks,  and  love  you  best 
Of  birds  that  nest. 
(He  follows  the  horse  in^  humming.) 
Sing  !  it  is  well,  though  the  rest  of  life  be  bitter. 
Sing  !  (/  swill  the  oats  in  the  trough  and  loose  the  girth.) 
Warble  !  It  is  well.     (There's  a  rustle  in  the  litter  : 
That's  the  old  grey  rat.)     It  is  well  upon  the  earth. 
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III. 

Clotht-up  and  snug  and  warm,  a-munching  oats 
Old  Tom  doth  make  a  comfortable  sound, 
A  rhythmic  symphony  for  your  sweet  notes. 

(He  speaks  from  the  stable  door.) 
Small  brother,  flit  in  here,  since  all  around 
The  frost  hath  gripped  the  ground  ; 
And  oh  !  I  would  not  like  to  have  you  die. 
We's  help  each  other, 
Little  Brother  Beady-eye. 

(The  robin  flits  in.) 
There — Sing  I ,  Warm  and  mellow  the  lanthom  lights 
the  stable. 
Little  brother,  sing  !  In-a-doors  beside  the  hearth, 
Slippers  are  a-toast,  and  the  tea's  upon  the  table. 
Robin,  when  you  sing  it  is  well  upon  the  earth. 
(He  closes  the  stable  door  and  enters  the  cottage.) 
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Every  Man :   A  Sequence. 
I. 

The  Ploughman. 

I  AM  the  ruler  of  all  Kings 

Who  bear  the  State  upon  my  back ; 

All  wealth  comes  from  my  f urrowings  ; 

If  I  should  stay  my  hand  what  lack, 

What  dearth  and  what  despair,  what  death. 

Where  now  waves  wheat,  what  bitter  heath  ! 

I  plough  green  lands,  by  shaws  all  brown. 

Whilst  knaves  rise  up  and  kings  fall  down. 

II. 

The  Blacksmith. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings. 
This  hammer,  owning  me  for  lord, 
Lo  now  upon  my  anvil  rings. 
And  there's  your  ploughshare,  there  your  sword. 
If  I  should  stay  my  weighty  hand 
No  corn  could  ripen  on  the  land. 
No  blade  should  shield  the  widow's  cause 
Nor  freeman  arm  to  guard  the  laws. 
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III. 

The  Citizen. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Creator  I  of  marts  and  ports  : 
All  laws  I  give  to  present  things 
And  for  the  Future  in  my  Courts. 
Lo  !  Men  to  be  must  rest  content 
To  bow  before  my  Parliament 
When  I  am  dead,  and  own  the  sway 
Of  the  strong  laws  I  make  to-day. 

IV. 

The  Preacher. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Dictator  I  of  Faith  and  Right, 
And  where  my  voice  saith  pleasant  things 
There  shall  be  comfort  in  the  night. 
Before  my  wrath  the  People  pales 
And  the  embattled  fortress  fails  : 
When  kings  and  peoples  pass  away 
I  lead  them  to  eternal  day. 

V. 

The  Poet. 

I  am  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 
Creator  I  of  fames  to  be. 
At  my  command  the  night-bird  sings 
Your  ancient  loves  and,  on  the  sea, 
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All  olden  fleets  set  in  array 

And  golden  ages  own  my  sway. 

Lo,  king  or  ploughman,  dead  and  gone, 

In  my  loved  pages  shall  live  on. 

VI. 

All  the  Dead. 

We  are  the  ruler  of  all  Kings, 

We  are  the  Cause  who  here  lie  still : 

What  we  once  wrought  all  living  things 

Helpless  endure. — Athwart  this  hill 

Our  feet  wore  pathways  Every  Man 

Must  travel  on  as  best  he  can  : 

His  changeless  Past  and  Cause  were  we 

Who  ever  were  and  e'er  shall  be. 
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Grey  Matter. 

She.     They  leave  us  nothing. 

He.  Still,  a  little's  left. 

She.     A  crabbM,  ancient,  dried  biologist, 
Somewhere  very  far  from  the  sea,  closed  up  from  the 

sky. 
Shut  in  from  the  leaves,  destroys  our  hopes  and  us. 

He.     Why,  no,  our  hopes  and.  .  .  . 

She.  In  his  "  Erster  Heft," 

Page  something,  I  forget  the  line,  he  says 
That,  hidden  as  deep  in  the  brain  as  he  himself  from 

hope. 
There's  this  grey  matter. 

He.  Why,  'tis  there,  dear  heart. 

She.     That,  if  that  hidden  matter  cools,  decays, 
Dies — what  you  will — our  souls  die  out  as  well ; 
Since  hidden  in  the  millionth  of  a  cell 
Is  all  we  have  to  give  us  consciousness. 

He.     Suppose  it  true. 

She.  Ah,  never ;  better  die, 

Better  have  never  lived  than  faced  this  mist, 
Better  have  never  toiled  to  such  distress. 

He.     It  matters  little. 

She.  Little !— Where  shall  I, 

The  woman,  where  shall  you  take  part. 
My  poet  ?     Where  has  either  of  us  scope 
In  this  dead-dawning  century  that  lacks  all  faith, 
All  hope,  all  aim,  and  all  the  mystery 
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That  comforteth,  since  he,  victorious 

With  his  cold  vapours  chills  out  you  and  me, 

The  woman  and  the  poet  ? 

He.  Never,  dear. 

For  you  and  I  remain. 
The  woman  and  the  poet.    And  soft  rain 
Still  falls,  and  still  the  crocus  flames. 
The  blackbird  calls. 

She.  But  half  the  sweet  is  gone. 

The  voices  of  our  children  at  their  games 
Lack  half  their  ring. 

He.  Why,  never,  dear.     Out  there. 

The  sea's  a  cord  of  silver,  still  to  south 
Beyond  the  marsh. 

She.  Ah,  but  beyond  it  all. 

And  all  beneath  and  all  above,  half  of  the  glory's  done. 
And  I  and  you.  .  .  . 

He.  Why,  no.     The  ancient  sun 

Shines  as  it  ever  shone,  and  still  your  mouth 
Is  sweet  as  of  old  it  was. 

She.  But  what  remains  ? 

He.     All  the  old  pains. 
And  all  the  old  sweet  pleasures  and  the  mystery 
Of  time,  slow  travel  and  unfathomed  deep. 

She.     And  then  this  cold  extinction  ?  .  .  . 

He.  Dreamless  sleep. 

She.     And  nothing  matters  ? 

He.  All  the  old,  old  things. 

Whether  to  Church  or  College  rings 
The  clamorous  bell  of  creeds, 
We,  in  the  lush,  far  meads. 
Poet  and  woman,  past  the  city  walls, 
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Hear  turn  by  turn  the  burden  of  their  calls, 
Believe  what  we  believe,  feel  what  we  feel. 
Like  what  we  list  of  what  they  cry  within 

Cathedral  or  laborat'ry, 
Since,  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
The  one  swings  under,  let  us  wait  content. 

She,     Yet  it  is  hard. 

He.  Ah,  no.     A  sure  intent. 

For  me  and  you. 
The  right,  true,  joyful  word,  the  sweet,  true  phrase. 
The  calling  of  our   children   from   the   woods    these 

garden  days. 
Remain. — These  drops  of  rain  have  laid  the  dust 
And  in  our  soft  brown  seed-beds  formed  the  crust 
We  needed  for  our  sowings.     Bring  your  seed. 
And  you  shall  prick  it  in,  I  close  the  row. 
Be  sure  the  little  grains  your  hands  have  pressed 
Tenderly,  lovingly,  home,  shall  flourish  best. 

She.     Aye,  you  are  still  my  poet. 

He.  Even  so 

Betwixt  the  rain  and  shine.     Half  true's  still  true 
More  truly  than  the  thing  that's  proved  and  dead. 
The  sun  lends  flame  to  every  crocus  head 
Once  more,  and  we  once  more  must  sow  and  weed. 
Since  in  the  earth  the  newly  stirring  seed 
Begins  the  ancient  mystery  anew. 
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Wisdom. 

The  young  girl  questions  :  "  Whether  were  it  better, 

To  lie  for  ever,  a  warm  slug-a-bed, 

Or  to  rise  up  and  'bide  by  Fate  and  Chance, 

The  rawness  of  the  morning, 

The  gibing  and  the  scorning 
Of  the  stern  Teacher  of  my  ignorance  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  Wisdom  said. 

The  young  girl  questions :  "  Friend,  shall  I  die  calmer, 
If  I've  lain  for  ever,  sheets  above  the  head, 
Warm  in  a  dream,  or  rise  to  take  the  worst 

Of  peril  in  the  highways, 

Of  straying  in  the  by-ways. 
Of  hunger  for  the  truth,  of  drought  and  thirst  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  may  till  we  be  dead." 
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M*Andrews'   Hymn. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  made  this  world  below  the  shadow 
of  a  dream, 

An',  taught  by  time,  I  tak'  it  so — exceptin' always  Steam, 

From  coupler-flange  to  spindle-guide  I  see  Thy  Hand, 

O  God- 
Predestination  in  the  stride  o'  yon  connectin'-rod. 

John  Calvin  might  ha'  forged  the  same — enorrmous, 
certain,  slow, 

Ay,  wrought  it  in  the  furnace-flame — my  "  Institutio." 

I  cannot  get  my  sleep  to-night ;  old  bones  are  hard 
to  please ; 

I'll  stand  the  middle  watch  up  here — alone  wi'  God 
an'  these 

My  engines,  after  ninety  days  o'  race  an'  rack  an'  strain 

Through  all  the  seas  of  all  Thy  world,  slam-bangin' 
home  again. 

Slam-bang  too  much — they  knock  a  wee — the  cross- 
head-gibs  are  loose ; 

But  thirty  thousand  mile  o'  sea  has  gi'ed  them  fair 
excuse  .  .  . 

Fine,    clear    an'    dark — a    full-draught    breeze,    wi' 
Ushant  out  o'  sight. 

An'  Ferguson  relievin'  Hay.     Old  girl,  ye'll  walk  to- 
night ! 

His  wife's  at  Plymouth  .  .  .  Seventy — One — Two — 
Three  since  he  began — 

Three  turns  for  Mistress  Ferguson  ...  an'  who's  to 
blame  the  man  ? 
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There's  none  at  any  port  for  me,  by  drivin*  fast  or 

slow, 
Since   Elsie   Campbell   went   to  Thee,  Lord,   thirty 

years  ago, 
The  year  the  Sarah  Sands  was  burned.     Oh  roads  we 

used  to  tread, 
Fra'  Maryhill  to  Pollokshaws — fra'   Govan  to  Park- 
head! 
Not  but  they're  ceevil  on  the  Board.     Ye'U  hear  Sir 

Kenneth  say  : 
"  Good  morrn,  M'Andrews  !    Back  again  ?    An'  how's 

your  bilge  to-day  ?  " 
Miscallin'  technicalities  but  handin'  me  my  chair 
To  drink  Madeira  wi'  three  Earls — the   auld   Fleet 

Engineer, 
That  started  as  a  boiler-whelp — when  steam  and  he 

were  low. 
I  mind  the  time  we  used  to  serve  a  broken  pipe  wi'  tow. 
Ten  pound  was  all  the  pressure  then — Eh !  Eh  ! — a 

man  wad  drive ; 
An'  here,  our  workin'  gauges  gives  one  hunder  fifty- 
five ! 
We're  creepin'  on  wi'  each  new  rig — less  weight  an' 

larger  power : 
There'll  be  the  loco-boiler  next  an'  thirty  knots  an 

hour! 
Thirty  an'  more.     What  I  ha'  seen  since  ocean-steam 

began 
Leaves  me  no  doot  for  the  machine  :  but  what  about 

the  man  ? 
The  man  that  counts,  wi'  all  his  runs,  one  million  mile 

o'  sea : 
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Four  time  the  span  from  earth  to  moon  .  .  .  How 

far,  O  Lord,  from  Thee  ? 
That  wast  beside  him  night  and  day.     Ye  mind  my 

first  typhoon  ? 
It  scoughed  the  skipper  on  his  way  to  jock  wi'  the 

saloon. 
Three  feet  were  on  the  stokehold-floor — just  slappin' 

to  an'  fro — 
An'  cast  me  on  a  furnace-floor.     I  have  the  marks 

to  show. 
Marks  !    I  ha'  marks  o'    more  than  burns — deep  in 

my  soul  an'  black, 
An'    times    like   this,   when   things    go   smooth,  my 

wickudness  comes  back. 
The  sins  o'  four  an'  forty  years,  all  up  an'  down  the  seas, 
Clack   an'  repeat   like  valves   half-fed.  .  .  .  Forgie's 

our  trespasses. 
Nights  when  I'd  come  on  deck  to  mark,  wi'  envy  in 

my  gaze, 
The  couples  kittlin'  in  the   dark  between  the  funnel 

stays ; 
Years  when  I  jaked  the   ports    wi'  pride   to  fill  my 

cup  o'  wrong — 
Judge  not,  O  Lord,  my  steps  aside  at  Gay  Street  in 

Hong  Kong ! 
Blot  out  the  wastrel  hours  of  mine  in  sin  when  I  abode — 
Jane  Harrigan's  an'  Number  Nine,  The  Reddick  an' 

Grant  Road  ! 
An'  waur  than  all — my  crownin'  sin — rank  blasphemy 

an'  wild. 
I  was  not  four-and-twenty  then — Ye  wadna  judge  a 
child  ? 
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Vd  seen  the  Tropics  first  that  run — new  fruit,  new 

smells,  new  air — 
How  could  I  tell — blind-fou  wi'  sun — the  Deil  was 

lurkin'  there? 
By  day  like  playhouse-scenes  the  shore  slid  past  our 

sleepy  eyes ; 
By  night   those   soft,  lasceevious  stars   leered   from 

those  velvet  skies, 
In  port  (we  used  no  cargo-steam)  I'd  daunder  down 

the  streets — 
An  ijjit  grinnin'  in  a  dream — for  shells  an'  parrakeets, 
An'  walkin'-sticks   o'   carved    bamboo,  an'    blowfish 

stuffed  an'  dried — 
Fillin'  my  bunk  wi'  rubbishry  the  Chief  put  overside. 
Till,  off   Sambawa  Head,  Ye   mind,  I  heard  a  land 

breeze  ca', 
Milk-warm     wi'      breath     o'      spice     an'      bloom : 

"  M 'Andrews,  come  awa' !  " 
Firm,  clear  an'  low — no  haste,  no  hate — the  ghostly 

whisper  went. 
Just  statin'  eevidential  facts  beyon'  all  argument : 
"  Your  mither's  God's  a  graspin'  deil,  the  shadow  o' 

yoursel'. 
Got  out  o'  books  by  meenisters  clean  daft  on  Heaven 

an'  Hell. 
They  mak'  him  in  the  Broomielaw,  o'  Glasgie  cold  an' 

dirt, 
A  jealous,  pridefu'  fetich,  lad,  that's   only  strong  to 

hurt, 
Ye'll  not  go  back  to  Him  again  an'  kiss  His  red-hot  rod. 
But  come  wi'  Us  "  (Now,  who  were  They  P )  "■  an'  know 

the  Leevin'  God, 
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That  does  not  kipper  souls  for  sport  or  break  a  life  in 

jest, 
But    swells   the    ripenin'    cocoanuts    an'    ripes    the 

woman's  breast." 
An'  there  it  stopped:  cut  off:  no  more;  that  quiet, 

certain  voice — 
For  me,  six  months  o'  twenty-four,  to  leave  or  take  at 

choice. 
'Twas   on   me  like    a    thunderclap  —  it    racked   me 

through  an'  through 
Temptation  past  the  show  o'  speech,  unnameable  an* 

new — 
The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  .  .  .  An'  under  all, 

our  screw. 
That  storm  blew  by  but  left  behind  her  anchor-shiftin' 

swell, 
Thou  knowest  all  my  heart  an'  mind,  Thou  knowest, 

Lord,  I  fell. 
Third  on  the  Mary  Gloster  then,  and  first  that  night  in 

Hell! 
Yet  was  Thy  hand  beneath  my  head,  about  my  feet 

Thy  care — 
Fra'     Deli     clear    to    Torres     Strait,    the    trial    o' 

despair. 
But  when  we  touched  the  Barrier  Reef  Thy  answer  to 

my  prayer ! 
We  dared  na  run  that  sea  by  night  but  lay  an'  held 

our  fire, 
An'  I  was  drowsin'  on  the  hatch — sick — sick  wi'  doubt 

an'  tire  : 
*^  Better  the  sight  of  eyes   that    see    than    wanderirC   o' 

desire  !  " 
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Ye  mind  that  word  ?  Clear  as  our  gongs — again,  an* 

once  again, 
When  rippin'  down  through  coral-trash  ran  out  our 

moorin '-chain. 
An'  by  Thy  Grace  I  had  the  Light  to  see  my  duty  plain. 
Light  on  the  engine-room — no  more — bright  as  our 

carbons  burn. 
I've  lost  it  since  a  thousand   times,  but  never  past 

return. 

^  >k  ^=  *  * 

Obsairve.     Per  annum  we'll  have  here  two  thousand 

souls  aboard — 
Think  not  I  dare  to  justify  myself  before  the  Lord, 
But — average  fifteen  hunder  souls  safe-borne  fra'  port 

to  port — 
I  am  o'  service  to   my  kind.     Ye  wadna   blame  the 

thought  ? 
Maybe  they  steam  from  grace  to  wrath — to   sin  by 

folly  led,— 
It  isna  mine  to  judge  their  path — their  lives  are  on 

my  head. 
Mine  at  the  last — when  all  is  done  it  all  comes  back 

to  me, 
The  fault  that  leaves  six  thousand  ton  a  log  upon  the  sea. 
We'll  tak'  one  stretch — three  weeks  an'  odd  by  any 

road  ye  steer — 
Fra'   Cape  Town  east   to   Wellington — ye  need    an 

engineer. 
Fail  there — ye've  time  to  weld  your  shaft — ay,  eat  it, 

ere  ye're  spoke ; 
Or  make  Kerguelen  under  sail — three  jiggers  burned 

wi'  smoke ! 
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An'   home  again,   the  Rio  run  :  it's  no  child's  play 

to  go 
Steamin'  to  bell  for   fourteen   days  o'  snow  an'  floe 

an'  blow — 
The  bergs  like  kelpies  overside  that  girn  an'  turn  an' 

shift 
Whaur,  grindin'  like  the  mills  o'  God,  goes  by  the  big 

South  drift. 
(Hail,  snow  an'  ice  that  praise  the  Lord :  I've  met 

them  at  their  work, 
An'   wished   we  had   anither   route   or  they  anither 

kirk.) 
Yon's  strain,  hard  strain,  o'  head  an'  hand,  for  though 

Thy  Power  brings 
All  skill  to  naught,  Ye'll  understand  a  man  must  think 

o'  things. 
Then,   at   the  last,  we'll  get  to  port  an'  hoist  their 

baggage  clear — 
The  passengers,  wi'  gloves  an'  canes — an'  this  is  what 

I'll  hear : 
"  Well,  thank  ye  for  a  pleasant  voyage.     The  tender's 

comin'  now." 
While  I  go  testin'  follower-bolts  an'  watch  the  skipper 

bow. 
They've  words  for  every  one  but  me — shake  hands  wi' 

half  the  crew. 
Except  the  dour  Scots  engineer,  the  man  they  never 

knew. 
An'  yet  I  like  the  wark,  for  all  we've  dam'  few  pickin's 

here — 
No  pension,  an'  the  most  we  earn's  four  hunder  pound 

a  year. 
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Better   myself  abroad?      Maybe.     Fd  sooner  starve 

than  sail 
Wi'  such  as  call  a  snifter-rod  ross  .  .  .  French   for 

nightingale. 
Commeesion  on  my  stores  ?     Some  do  ;  but  I  can  not 

afford 
To  lie  like  stewards  wi'  patty-pans — I'm  older  than 

the  Board. 
A  bonus  on  the  coal  I  save  ?      Ou  ay,  the  Scots  are 

close, 
But  when  I  grudge  the  strength  Ye  gave  I'll  grudge 

their  food  to  those. 
(There's  bricks  that  I  might  recommend — an'  clink 

the  fire-bars  cruel. 
No!    Welsh — Wangarti  at  the  worst — an'  damn  all 

patent  fuel ! ) 
Inventions  ?    Ye  must  stay  in  port  to  mak'  a  patent 

pay. 
My    Deeferential  Valve-Gear    taught    me  how  that 

business  lay, 
1  blame  no  chaps  wi'  clearer  head  for  aught  they  make 

or  sell. 
/  found  that  I  could  not  invent  an'  look  to  these — as 

well. 
So,   wrestled    wi'    ApoUyon — Nah  ! — fretted    like    a 

bairn — 
But  burned  the  workin'-plans  last  run  wi'  all  I  hoped 

to  earn. 
Ye  know  how  hard  an  Idol  dies,  an'  what  that  meant 

to  me — 
E'en      tak'      it      for    a    sacrifice      acceptable      to 

Thee.  .  .  . 
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Below  there !  Oiler  I  Whafs  your  mark  ?  Ye  find  it  runnin' 

hard  ? 
Ye  needn't  swill  the  cap  wV  oil — this  isn't  the  Ctmard  ! 
Ye  thought  ?    Ye  are  not  paid  to  think.     Go,  sweat  that  off 

again  ! 
Tck  !  Tck !  It's  deeficult  to  sweer  nor  tak'  The  Name 

in  vain ! 
Men,  ay  an'  women,  call  me  stern.    Wi'  these  to  oversee 
Ye'll  note  I've  little  time  to  burn  on  social  repartee. 
The  bairns  see  what  their  elders  miss  ;  they'll  hunt 

me  to  and  fro, 
Till  for  the  sake  of — well,  a  kiss, — I  tak'  'em  down  below. 
That  minds  me  of  our  Viscount  loon — Sir  Kenneth's 

kin — the  chap 
Wi'    Russia    leather    tennis-shoon    an'    spar-decked 

yachtin'  cap. 
I  showed  him  round  last  week,  o'er  all — an'  at  the  last 

says  he: 
"Mister  M'Andrews,    don't  you  think  steams  spoils 

romance  at  sea?  " 
Damned  ijjit  !   I'd  been  doon  that  morn  to  see  what 

ailed  the  throws, 
Manholin',  on  my  back — the  cranks  three  inches  off 

my  nose. 
Romance  !    Those  first-class  passengers  they  like  it 

very  well, 
Printed  an'  bound  in   little  books ;    but   why   don't 

poets  tell  ? 
I'm  sick  of  all  their  quirks  an'  turns — the  loves  an' 

doves  they  dream — 
Lord,  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Song 

o'  Steam !  " 
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To  match  wi'  Scotia's  noblest  speech  yon  orchestra 
subUme 

Whaurto — upHfted  like  the  Just — the  tail-rods  mark 
the  time. 

The  crank-throws  give  the  double-bass,  the  feed-pump 
sobs  an'  heaves, 

Ah'  now  the  main  eccentrics  start  their  quarrel  on  the 
sheaves : 

Her  time,  her  own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  link- 
head  bides, 

Till — hear  that  note  ? — the  rod's  return  whings  glim- 
merin'  through  the  guides. 

They're  all  awa' !     True  beat,  full  power,  the  clangin' 
chorus  goes 

Clear    to    the    tunnel   where    they   sit,    my  purrin' 
dynamoes. 

Interdependence     absolute,    foreseen,    ordained,    de- 
creed. 

To  work,  Ye'll   note,   at   any  tilt   an'  every  rate   o' 
speed. 

Fra'    skylight-lift    to    furnace-bars,    backed,    bolted, 
braced  and  stayed, 

An'  singin'  like  the  Mornin'  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are 
made  ; 

While,  out  o'  touch  o'  vanity,  the    sweatin'  thrust- 
block  says: 

"  Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man — not  unto  us  the 
praise! " 

Now,  a'  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — theirs 
an'  mine : 

"  Law,  Orrder,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obedience,  Dis- 
cipline ! " 
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Mill,  forge  an'  try-pit  taught  them  that  when  roarin' 

they  arose, 
An'  whiles  I  wonder  if  a  soul  was  gied  them  wi'  the 

blows. 
Oh  for  a  man  to  weld   it   then,   in  one  trip-hammer 

strain, 
Till  even  first-class  passengers  could  tell  the  meanin' 

plain ! 
But  no  one  cares  except  mysel'  that  serve  an'  under- 
stand 
My   seven   thousand   horse-power   here.     Eh,  Lord ! 

They're  grand — they're  grand ! 
Uplift   am    I  ?      When  first  in  store  the  new-made 

beasties  stood. 
Were  Ye  cast  down  that  breathed  the  Word  declarin' 

all  things  good  ? 
Not  so !  O'  that  warld-liftin'  joy  no  after-fall  could 

vex, 
Ye've  left  a  glimmer  still    to    cheer  the  Man — the 

Arrtifex  ! 
That  holds,   in  spite  o'  knock  an'  scale,    o'  friction, 

waste  an'  slip. 
An'  by  that  light — now,  mark  my  word — we'll  build 

the  Perfect  Ship. 
I'll  never  last  to  judge  her  lines  or  take  her  curve — 

not  I. 
But  I  ha'  lived  an'  I  ha'  worked.  *'  Be  thanks  to  Thee, 

Most  High ! " 
An'  I  ha'  done  what  I  ha'  done — judge  Thou  if  ill  or 

well — 
Always  Thy  Grace  preventin'  me  .  .  . 

Losh !  Yon's  the  '*  Stand  by  "  bell. 
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Pilot  so  soon  ?     His  flare  it  is.      The  mornin'- watch 

is  set. 
Well,    God   be   thanked,   as    I    was   sayin',    I'm   no 

Pelagian  yet. 
Now  I'll  tak'  on  .  .  . 

'Mofyn,  Ferguson.     Man,  have  ye  ever  thought 
What  your  good  leddy  costs  in  coal  ?  .  .  .  Fll  hum'  em 

down  to  port. 
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Scythe   Song. 

Mowers,  weary  and  brown,  and  blithe, 

What  is  the  word  methinks  ye  know, 
Endless  over-word  that  the  Scythe 

Sings  to  the  blades  of  the  grass  below  ? 
Scythes  that  swing  in  the  grass  and  clover, 

Something,  still,  they  say  as  they  pass  ; 
What  is  the  word  that,  over  and  over, 

Sings  the  Scythe  to  the  flowers  and  grass  ? 

Hush,  ah  hush,  the  Scythes  are  saying. 

Hush,  and  heed  not,  and  fall  asleep  ; 
Hush,  they  say  to  the  grasses  swaying, 

Hush,  they  sing  to  the  clover  deep  ! 
Hush — 'tis  the  lullaby  Time  is  singing — 

Hush,  and  heed  not,  for  all  things  pass, 
Hush,  ah  hush  I  and  the  Scythes  are  swinging 

Over  the  clover,  over  the  grass ! 
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Metempsychosis. 

I  SHALL  not  see  thee,  nay,  but  I  shall  know 
Perchance,  thy  grey  eyes  in  another's  eyes. 

Shall  guess  thy  curls  in  gracious  locks  that  flow 
On  purest  brows,  yea,  and  the  swift  surmise 
Shall  follow  and  track,  and  find  thee  in  disguise 

Of  all  sad  things,  and  fair,  where  sunsets  glow. 

When  through  the  scent  of  heather,  faint  and  low, 
The  weak  wind  whispers  to  the  day  that  dies. 

From  all  sweet  art,  and  out  of  all  old  rhyme. 
Thine  eyes  and  lips  are  light  and  song  to  me  ; 

The  shadows  of  the  beauty  of  all  time 
In  song  or  story  are  but  shapes  of  thee ; 

Alas,  the  shadowy  shapes !  ah,  sweet  my  dear, 
Shall  life  or  death  bring  all  thy  being  near  ? 
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Sylvie   et   Aur61ie. 

(In  Memory  of  Gerard  de  Nerval.) 

Two  loves  there  were,  and  one  was  born 

Between  the  sunset  and  the  rain  ; 
Her  singing  voice  went  through  the  corn, 
Her  dance  was  woven  'neath  the  thorn. 

On  grass  the  fallen  blossoms  stain ; 
And  suns  may  set,  and  moons  may  wane, 
But  this  love  comes  no  more  again. 

There  were  two  loves,  and  one  made  white 

Thy  singing  lips  and  golden  hair ; 
Born  of  the  city's  mire  and  light. 
The  shame  and  splendour  of  the  night, 
She  trapped  and  fled  thee  unaware ; 
Not  through  the  lamplight  and  the  rain 
Shalt  thou  behold  this  love  again. 

Go  forth  and  seek,  by  wood  and  hill, 
Thine  ancient  love  of  dawn  and  dew ; 

There  comes  no  voice  from  mere  or  rill. 

Her  dance  is  over,  fallen  still 

The  ballad  burdens  that  she  knew  : 

And  thou  must  wait  for  her  in  vain, 

Till  years  bring  back  thy  youth  again. 
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That  other  love,  afield,  afar 

Fled  the  light  love,  with  lighter  feet. 
Nay,  though  thou  seek  where  gravesteads  are, 
And  flit  in  dreams  from  star  to  star. 

That  dead  love  shalt  thou  never  meet, 
Till  through  bleak  dawn  and  blowing  rain 
Thy  soul  shall  find  her  soul  again. 
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Crumbs  of  Pity. 

Keen  is  the  morning,  keen  and  bright, 
And  all  the  lawn  with  frost  is  white  ; 
In  every  bush,  in  every  tree, 
The  birds  sit  watching  warily. 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  hop  and  peer, 
And  cock  their  cunning  heads  to  hear 
The  chirping  of  a  childish  voice : 
They  know  it  well,  and  they  rejoice 
When  resolutely  stepping,  comes 
To  scatter  here  her  gift  of  crumbs, 
Her  round  face  topped  with  shining  curls, 
My  little  laughing  girl  of  girls. 
And,  O  ye  soft  and  feathered  things, 
Readbreasts  who  flit  on  fearless  wings, 
Familiar,  friendly,  boldly  shy. 
Birds  of  the  liquid,  trustful  eye  ; 
Ye  sparrows,  chattering  o'er  your  food. 
Linnets,  and  all  the  pretty  brood 
Of  finches,  blackbirds  yellow-billed, 
And  thrushes  with  your  music  stilled — 
Since  winter's  icy  breath  makes  mute 
The  swelling  ripple  of  your  flute  ; 
Ye,  too,  ye  sable  suited  rooks. 
Timid  for  all  your  threatening  looks, 
Who  in  solemnity  survey 
Your  twittering  colleagues  at  their  play. 
Where  on  the  poplar's  top  you  swing, 
And  desperately  claw  and  cling ; 
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Then,  when  each  bird  has  pecked  its  last, 
And  all  the  fluttering  rout  is  past. 
And  all  the  chirping  duly  dumb. 
Swoop  down,  but  rarely  find  a  crumb ; — 
All  ye,  whose  hungry  bills  are  fed 
By  Helen's  daily  doles  of  bread, 
Be  not  afraid,  be  not  afraid 
To  gather  round  my  rosy  maid. 
Oh,  give  a  kindly  thought  to  her, 
Your  little  friend  and  minister  ; 
And,  as  you  watch  her,  pass  the  word — 
"  She's  but  a  plump  unfeathered  bird." 
So  when  the  day  is  done,  and  night 
Sets  all  the  twinkling  stars  alight. 
You'll  breathe  a  bird-wish  as  you  sleep. 
That  One  who  guards  the  birds  may  keep 
Cosy  and  safe  from  every  ill, 
From  winds  that  bite  and  frosts  that  chill. 
And  through  the  night's  long  hours  defend 
The  birds'  unfeathered  little  friend. 

Ye  sportive  mice  that  swiftly  go 
Behind  the  wainscot  to  and  fro. 
And  sometimes  to  your  outlets  creep 
And  half  pop  out  and  take  a  peep. 
Alert,  but  ready  to  retreat. 
Into  a  world  where  cheese  smells  sweet — 
Ye  quivering,  twisting  specks  of  fur 
With  whisking  tails  and  ears  astir. 
We  do  not  grudge  you  of  our  store  ; 
A  little  less,  a  little  more, 
It  matters  not,  so  nibble  on 
In  peace,  then  like  a  flash  begone. 
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I  cannot  bear  to  bar  the  house 
To  here  and  there  a  tiny  mouse. 
And  Helen,  if  she  marks  at  all 
Your  scamperings  from  wall  to  wall, 
Will  smile  to  hear  you  frisk  and  run  : 
**  It's  mousies,  Daddy,  having  fun." 

So,  Helen,  ere  at  eve  you  steep 

Your  busy  baby-brain  in  sleep, 

Your  mother  takes  you  on  her  knee 

And  whispers  to  you  tenderly. 

You  watch  her  lips,  you  clasp  her  hand, 

And,  though  you  may  not  understand 

Each  word  she  says  or  all  that's  meant, 

You  listen  and  you  purr  assent. 

And  it  may  chance  that  on  a  day 

Far  hence,  to  this  your  thoughts  will  stray, 

And  in  a  dream  you'll  seem  to  hear 

The  words  with  all  their  meaning  clear  : 

Ah,  then  you'll  recollect  and  know 

What  the  dear  voice  said  long  ago  : 

**  My  sweet,  be  sure  no  gentle  thought 

That  from  God's  love  a  ray  has  caught, 

No  tender  childish  pity  spent 

On  creatures  meek  and  innocent, 

No  mercy  for  their  lowly  lot 

Is  ever  wasted  or  forgot. 

God,  who  gave  children  pity,  heeds 

Such  loving  thoughts,  such  gentle  deeds : 

He  sets  them,  gold  and  clustering  gems 

On  angels'  brows  as  diadems. 

And  looks  Himself  in  pity  mild 

On  bird,  and  mouse,  and  little  child." 
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The   Fields   of  Dream. 

The  fields  are  like  a  tapestry : 
Afar,  they  seem  one  hue,  design. 
But  near,  what  curious  tracery. 
What  subtle  and  what  flowing  line ! 
Carnations,  violets,  gentians  shine 
In  scrolls  outlined  by  living  grass — 
Those  fields  where  never  footsteps  pass. 

A  joyous  summer,  ne'er  despoiled 
By  weathers,  keeps  them  aye  in  bloom ; 
And  lovely,  lucent  roots  are  coiled 
Deep  in  the  stems'  illumined  gloom ; 
Beyond  the  breath  of  Death  and  Doom 
Those  fields  extend  their  parquetries, 
Their  fine  and  mingled  harmonies. 

Winged  insects,  monstrous  or  minute, 

Drill  through  the  aromatic  air, 

Creep  round  the  aromatic  root ; 

And  doves  embroider,  pair  by  pair. 

The  lyric  heavens ;  and  storms  have  there 

The  shapes  of  Beasts,  with  horns  and  scales 

That  feather  them,  and  jewelled  tails. 

The  grasses'  soft  enamelling 
On  the  enchanted  sky  is  thrown ; 
Like  birds  in  chaste  cloisonne  wing 
Great  jays  and  kingfishers,  wide  flown, 
Like  winds  of  blue  and  emerald  blown — 
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Like  winds  that  stir  not,  but  are  seen 
Above  the  sweet,  concerted  green. 

'Mid  mushrooms,  bells,  and  pollen  rise 

Quaint  orchids,  licking  at  the  air 

Like  snakes ;  and  snakes  with  golden  eyes 

And  smooth  and  supple  bracelets  stare. 

And  amble,  jimp  and  debonnaire. 

By  blond  and  perfumed  roots  that  beat 

As  hearts,  and  crawl  with  living  feet ! 

Fanged,  rufous  beetles  drop  and  leap. 
Red  vampires,  venomous  and  blind. 
And  earthy  griffins,  stirred  from  sleep. 
Peer  out  and  arch  them,  serpent-spined, 
War  bloodily,  each  kind  with  kind  ; 
Yet  overhead  no  tremors  pass 
On  the  bright  symbols  of  this  grass. 

O  fields  where  never  footsteps  pass, 
Whose  roses  and  whose  lilies  flow 
In  rhythmic  lines  ;  whose  patterned  grass 
Is  crosst  by  winds  that  never  blow  ! 
O  fields  I  see  yet  never  know, 
Stopped  by  a  Mask  with  orbs  of  stone. 
Named  Sleep,  who  holds  you  as  his  own  ! 
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The   Soul   of  the   Brook. 

Under  the  green  wave,  its  own  supple  way, 
Flow  the  long,  green-haired  mosses,  undulate 
Within  the  weaving  arms  of  waters,  aye 
Outrunning  them,  to  leap  the  great  sluice-gate ; 
Tremulous  as  light  or  wave,  the  sleek  weeds  sway, 
Smooth  as  a  water-snake,  invertebrate. 
The  Soul  of  the  lost  water  that  must  stay, 
Although  the  body  of  the  brook  lies  grey, 
Far  down,  beneath  the  grim  piers  of  its  fate. 

O  lost !     A  water  slain  to  radiant  sun 
And  the  white  glory  of  the  moon,  it  sleeps, 
Or  winds  and  wallows  in  o'erdarkened  deeps, 
And  coils  and  sighs,  like  some  trapped,  blinded  one, 
That  high  against  the  slimy  darkness  leaps, 
Moaning  and  clutching  at  the  walls,  undone, 
Till  neath  the  earth  it  slides,  and,  crying,  creeps 
To  the  vast,  subterranean  pool  that  keeps 
The  bodies  of  slain  waters,  dead  and  gone. 

There,  the  lost  waters  of  the  wide  world  rest 
In  immemorial  tomb  :  the  vanished  seas 
That  once  men  knew  and  know  no  more  ;  and  these 
Doomed  and  dread  lakes,  by  howling  night  obsessed, 
Stagnate  with  scum,  and  with  black,  bitter  lees. 
There  seethe  and  coil  as  serpents,  breast  to  breast, 
Fountains  that  once  leaped  high  in  rainbow'd  breeze, 
And  loll,  enamoured  of  their  awful  ease. 
Old,  primal  streams,  forgetful  of  dead  quest. 
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But  hourly,  running  with  the  leaping  stream 
That  hourly  seeks  its  grave,  the  mosses  thrill, 
The  Soul  of  the  lost  water-course  lives  still, 
Running,  yet  moving  not,  as  in  a  dream ; 
The  Soul  the  yawning  sluice-gates  cannot  kill. 
The  water- weed  that  keeps  the  song,  the  gleam 
Of  the  lost  water,  surer  than  the  hill 
Its  echoes,  murmuring  of  its  wayward  will. 
The  brook's,  low-lying  at  its  last  extreme ! 
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The  Smiling  Water. 

Far  off,  in  sun-soaked  fields  of  meadowsweet, 

Shaken  with  silent  laughter  a  water  lies, 

Mysteriously  smiling  to  the  skies 

Its  lovely  dreams  that  it  may  not  repeat ; 

Nay,  though  the  sunlight's  jewelled  daggers  sink 

Deep  in  its  dark,  sweet  bosom's  amethyst ; 

And  white,  imperial  grasses  lean  and  list 

For  some  strange,  whispered  secret,  by  its  brink. 

It  lives,  a  breathless,  innocent,  pure  thing  ; 

And  round  it  spring  a  million  star-souled  flowers, 

And  wave  and  wander  scented  winds  and  showers. 

Too  rapt-in-love  for  further  wandering. 

A  light,  low  sighing,  waking  on  still  nights, 

Betrays  alone  some  hint  to  wondering  earth 

Of  the  glad  secret  that  with  gentle  mirth 

The  water  of  the  silent  laughter  lights. 

A  magic  valley  its  wild  peace  besets, 
Green-sprayed  with  gossamer  fern  and  shining  frond, 
The  restless,  radiant  water  that  beyond 
Would  flash,  and  to  some  vague  goal's  vortex  frets  ; 
By  night  the  glory  of  its  glitter  slakes 
The  leaning  trees'  dim,  velvet  foliage. 
Its  goblets  of  cool  golden  wine  assuage 
The  traveller  clouds,   wide-strayed    from    heavenly 
lakes. 
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Lo !  Wreathed  in  eddying  smiles  that  lure  and  mock 

The  water  of  the  silent  laughter  leaps 

Across  pale  Time,  and  even  when  Memory  sleeps 

I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  fairy  lock : 

The  fairy  roaring  of  a  far-off  weir 

Falling  in  hazy  cascades  of  cool  spray, 

A  music  exquisite  and  lost  and  gay. 

Across  the  tense,  delirious  hour  I  hear. 

My  life  is  haunted  by  this  fairy  fall. 
This  lovely  water  that,  across  the  years, 
Laughs  with  bright  innocency  at  my  tears ; 
And  the  world's  loud,  insensate  carnival 
Becomes  a  dream,  when  near  I  hear  it  roll. 
The  laughter  of  a  brimming  wave  that  knows 
More  than  the  secret  it  will  not  disclose — 
Knows  the  lost,  wayward  laughter  of  my  soul ! 
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Laugh  and  be  Merry. 

Laugh  and  be  merry,  remember,  better  the  world 

with  a  song, 
Better  the  world  with  a  blow  in  the  teeth  of  a  wrong. 
Laugh,  for  the  time  is  brief,  a  thread  the  length  of 

a  span. 
Laugh  and   be   proud   to   belong   to  the   old  proud 

pageant  of  man. 

Laugh  and  be  merry  :  remember,  in  olden  time, 
God  made  Heaven  and  Earth  for  joy  He  took  in  a 

rhyme. 
Made  them,  and  filled  them  full  with  the  strong  red 

wine  of  His  mirth. 
The  splendid  joy  of  the  stars :  the  joy  of  the  earth. 

So  we  must  laugh  and  drink  from  the  deep  blue  cup 

of  the  sky, 
Join  the  jubilant  song  of  the  great  stars  sweeping  by, 
Laugh,  and  battle,  and  work,  and  drink  of  the  wine 

outpoured 
In  the  dear  green  earth,  the  sign  of  the  joy  of  the 

Lord. 

Laugh  and  be  merry  together,  like  brothers  akin, 
Guesting  awhile  in  the  rooms  of  a  beautiful  inn, 
Glad  till  the  dancing  stops,  and  the  lilt  of  the  music 

ends, 
Laugh  till  the  game  is  played ;  Oh,  be  you  merry,  my 

friends. 
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Renouncement. 

I  MUST  not  think  of  thee ;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 
I  shun  the  thought  that  lurks  in  all  delight — 
The  thought  of  thee — and  in  the  blue  Heaven's 
height, 
And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  a  song. 

Oh,  just  beyond  the  fairest  thoughts  that  throng 
This  breast,  the  thought  of  thee  waits,  hidden  yet 

bright ; 
But  it  must  never,  never  come  in  sight ; 

I  must  stop  short  of  thee  the  whole  day  long. 

But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  difficult  day, 
When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart, 
Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away, — 
With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart. 
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Future  Poetry. 

No  new  delights  to  our  desire 

The  singers  of  the  past  can  yield. 

I  lift  mine  eyes  to  hill  and  field, 
And  see  in  them  your  yet  dumb  lyre, 

Poets  unborn  and  unrevealed. 

Singers  to  come,  what  thoughts  will  start 
To  song  ?     What  words  of  yours  be  sent 
Through  man's  soul,  and  with  earth  be  blent  ? 

These  worlds  of  nature  and  the  heart 
Await  you  like  an  instrument. 

Who  knows  what  musical  flocks  of  words 
Upon  these  pine-tree  tops  will  light, 
And  crown  these  towers  in  circling  flight, 

And  cross  these  seas  like  summer  birds, 

And  give  a  voice  to  the  day  and  night  ? 

Something  of  you  already  is  ours  ; 
Some  mystic  part  of  you  belongs 
To  us  whose  dreams  your  future  throngs. 

Who  look  on  hills,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
That  will  mean  so  much  in  your  songs. 

I  wonder,  like  the  maid  who  found. 
And  knelt  to  lift,  the  lyre  supreme 
Of  Orpheus  from  the  Thracian  stream. 

She  dreams  on  its  sealed  past  profound ; 
On  a  deep  future  sealed  I  dream. 
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She  bears  it  in  her  wanderings 

Within  her  arms,  and  has  not  pressed 
Her  unskilled  fingers,  but  her  breast 

Upon  those  silent  sacred  strings  ; 

I,  too,  clasp  mystic  strings  at  rest. 

For  I,  i'  the  world  of  lands  and  seas. 
The  sky  of  wind  and  rain  and  fire. 
And  in  man's  world  of  long  desire — 

In  all  that  is  yet  dumb  in  these — 

Have  found  a  more  mysterious  lyre. 
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A  Dead  Harvest. 

(In  Kensington  Gardens.) 

Along  the  graceless  grass  of  town 
They  rake  the  rows  of  red  and  brown, 
Dead  leaves,  unHke  the  rows  of  hay, 
DeHcate,  neither  gold  nor  grey. 
Raked  long  ago  and  far  away. 

A  narrow  silence  in  the  park ; 
Between  the  lights  a  narrow  dark. 
One  street  rolls  on  the  north,  and  one, 
Muffled,  upon  the  south  doth  run. 
Amid  the  mist  the  work  is  done. 

A  futile  crop  ;  for  it  the  fire 
Smoulders,  and,  for  a  stack,  a  pyre. 
So  go  the  town's  lives  on  the  breeze. 
Even  as  the  sheddings  of  the  trees  ; 
Bosom  nor  barn  is  filled  with  these. 
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On   Death. 

Why  question  what  my  thoughts  of  death  may  be  ? 

Behold  'tis  Autumn — in  yon  poplar  mass, 

Whose  green  ripples  to  silver  breezily, 

Dangle  pale  yellow  leaves  like  lemons  large ; 

And  lo  !  beyond  there  !  what  has  come  to  pass  ? 

Suave  haze  and  sunshine  from  its  utmost  marge 

Have  taken  London  to  their  mighty  keeping, 

Which,  self-forgetful,  smiles  in  glory  sleeping : 

And  here  hath  she  flown  down  whom  children  charge 

"  Fly  away  home  *' — and  busily  is  creeping 

A  scurrying  carnelian  on  my  sleeve. — 

O  Lady  Bird,  begone ; 

We  men  forebode  ;  stay,  thou  wilt  ne'er  believe, 

Nor  spoil  glad  hours  whilst  yet  their  sands  run  on. 

Self-questioned  ignorance  yields  no  reply ; 
And  thus  there  grows  an  aching  in  our  ear 
Which  stir  of  insect  wings  can  magnify 
And  hear  whole  flights  of  angels  oar  their  vans — 
Nothing  is  silent  when  the  heart  will  hear ; 
All  echoes,  answers  ;  yet  the  thought  is  man's. 
Not  a  new  thought,  brings  not  new  knowledge,  never 
Breaks  on  the  silence  where  his  brain  dwells  ever. 
Nor  peoples  that  vast  night  the  mind's  eye  scans, 
Nor  can  prized  beauties  from  what  pains  love  sever. — 
Wise,  heartless  Lady  Bird,  hear  thou,  thy  home 
Is  burnt,  thy  children  flown  ; 
Yet  be  not  less  industrious  to  roam 
The  infant's  hand,  who  makes  such  harsh  things  known. 
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When  to  the  mightiest  man  death  did  draw  near, 

He  shut  himself  within  his  bathing  hall 

And  lent  to  his  great  admiral  his  ear ; 

Who  told  of  voyage  on  the  Indian  main, 

The  first  by  Grecian  captains  dared — that  all 

The  glamour  of  unconquered  seas  might  reign 

Over  the  greatest  conqueror's  spirit  failing. 

By  the  bath-side,  he,  picturing  them  sailing. 

Was  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth  again. 

Conversed  of  conquest  nigh  as  when  unailing. 

And    pleased    his    captains ;    yet    grew  worse   once 

more. 
Soon  in  a  deep  trance  sank  ; 
His  anxious  Macedonians  at  the  door, 
Then  would  not  be  gainsaid,  but,  rank  by  rank, 

In  single  file,  were  ushered  past  his  bed. 

His  Indian  and  Egyptian  veterans 

Passed  mute,  were  satisfied  he  was  not  dead ; 

Unarmed  they  passed  and  many  a  tear  let  fall ; 

Man,  he  had  won  more  than  had  erst  been  man's-r- 

Till  each  owned  him  the  embodied  soul  of  all : — 

And  lo  !  they  saw  him  vanquished,  helpless,  dying ; 

So  childishly  their  hearts  were  in  them  crying. 

He  no  more  moved,  nor  for  one  friend  did  call, 

Yet  two  days  lay,  as  all  had  seen  him  lying ; 

Then  on  the  tenth  day  of  his  fever,  on 

The  twenty-eighth  of  June, 

Died;    and  from  what  vast   schemes  the    life  was 

gone, 
Which    up    and    down    far    lands    like    wrecks  lay 

strewn ! 
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His  end  was  beautiful,  though  from  vile  cause — 

A  surfeit  at  a  feast — his  fever  came. 

Alaric's  grave  likewise  commands  applause 

Though  he  sacked  Rome  and  Italy  trod  under : 

His  captives,  by  those  careful  of  his  fame. 

Were  forced  to  turn  Calabrian  torrent's  thunder 

And  in  the  dry  bed  delve  a  sepulchre. 

And  house  his  trophies  and  his  ashes  there : 

But  when  the  stream,  which  their  hard  toil  did  sunder, 

Resumed  his  haughty  course,  then  all  they  were 

Slaughtered  in  thousands  on  his  rocky  shores, 

That  what  they  knew  might  be 

Kept  by  their  lips,  as  by  his  thund'rous  roar's 

Blank  bellow,  secret  to  eternity. 

"  The  morning  after  Goethe's  death  I  yearned 

To  look  upon  his  well-known  form  once  more." 

So  writes  that  friend  who  to  his  house  returned. 

"  Stretched  on  his  back  he  seemed  to  sleep,  while, 

fraught 
With  peace,  profound  security  reigned  o'er 
His    mien :    that    grand    brow   still    might    harbour 

thought ! 
By  one  white  sheet  the  naked  form  was  hidden  : 
Large  lumps  of  ice  lay  round  it ;  then,  unbidden. 
His  man  the  linen  from  the  body  caught. 
And  laid  bare  what  since  eighty  years  was  hidden  ; 
I  was  astounded — so  magnificent 
The  limbs,  the  breast's  broad  slant 
Was   arched   and   powerful,   the   arms   and    thighs 

unspent 
And  muscular,  the  feet  were  elegant ! 
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Nowhere  was  any  trace  of  fat,  and  none 

Of  leanness  or  decay  ;  a  perfect  man 

In  all  his  beauty  lay  before  me ;  one 

Moment,  enraptured  at  the  sight,  might  I 

Forget  that  blood  therein  no  longer  ran : 

And  on  his  breast  my  thoughtless  hand  might  lie 

Ere  me  to  horror  stillness  could  awaken  ; 

But  then  I  turned  away,  by  sobs  rude-shaken, 

And  gave   free  course   to   tears."     Ah,   wrought    so 

high. 
We,  our  revered  or  cherished  from  us  taken, 
By  eloquent  grief's  passion  rapt,  may  deem 
That  beauty  finds  in  death 
Merest  defeat ;  yet  sometimes  tombs  will  seem 
To  echo  angel  voices,  hoard  swung-censer's  breath. 

'Tis  known  how  on  her  bridal  morn  one  died; 
Greatly  beloved,  most  beautiful  and  young. 
She  lay  there ;  on  the  white  quilt  in  their  pride 
Flowers      were      strewn,     fresh     opened,     scented, 

glowing  ! 
Purple  anemones  together  flung 
With  crimson  pheasant-eyes ;  one  hand  unknowing 
Oppressed  green  mignonette  ;  the  other  fern 
Embowered  ;  near,  forget-me-nots  did  yearn 
'Neath  poppies  crushed ;  like  mimic  sconces  blowing, 
Orange  set  her  brow  round  with  lamps  to  burn. 
While,  stricken,  her  poor  bridegroom,  hour  by  hour, 
Tear-blind,  stared  at  her  face. 
Yet  calmed  by  beauty,  awed  by  sovran  power, 
One  could  have  thanked  death,  though  one  dared  not 

praise. 
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Such  scenes  concern  but  us  who  linger  here ; 

What  their  own  death  was  to  themselves  none  knows. 

Heard  they  our  wailing,  as  the  insect's  ear 

Lists  to  the  children's  chaunt,  a  mere  vague  sound, 

While  calmly  she,  since  life  within  her  glows, 

Is  on  her  present  occupation  bound  ? 

Though  all  death's  dreaded  pain  and  hoped-for  glory 

Be  nursed  of  us  as  children  hug  a  story. 

E'en  croon  one  o'er  the  beetle  they  have  found, 

(Fair  lie  old  snows  upon  the  mountains  hoary) 

Imagination  must  teach  us  to  die, 

Must  age  and  death  enhance 

And  give  to  both  a  value  clear  and  high : — 

Or  fail  and  leave  us  to  blank  ignorance. 
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That   Land. 

Oh,  would  that  I  might  live  for  ever 
Where  those  who  make  me  happy  dwell ! 
Because  she  other  place  names  never 
Desire  doeth  excellently  well, 
Now,  wooing  me ; 
There  ease  weds  grace  ; 
There  thought  is  free, 
Bom  like  a  smile  upon  a  face. 
Expressed  as  simply  as  a  child 
Kisseth  its  playmate,  laughing  gaily  ; 
There,  there,  the  courteous,  joyous,  mild 
Train  life  to  beauty  daily. 

There  thought  is  free ;  for  life  is  bound 

Religiously,  and  sings  while  serving ; 

No  hungry  loneliness  is  found 

Where  beauty's  law  admits  no  swerving 

But  strengthens  life ; 

Could  I  dwell  there, 

To  me  a  wife 

Were  given  wise  and  free  and  fair, 

Not  fettered  with  dead  thoughts,  not  fainting 

Because  the  nightmare  world  has  lain 

Athwart  her  hopes,  but  love  acquainting 

With  beauty  ever  again. 
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Ever  again  and  again 

Filling  the  eyes  of  our  child 

With  the  milk  of  paradise, — 

Of  which  the  soul  is  fain, 

For  which  the  heart  is  wild, 

And  tears  are  in  the  eyes  : 

Ah  !  that  milk  of  paradise 

Is  happiness. 

Is  power  to  bless  ; 

What  balmy  air  to  halcyon's  wing 

That  power  to  those  who  make  me  glad  is : 

To  bind  my  life,  in  bonds  to  sing, 

The  way  such  freedom  may  be  had  is ; — 

The  way  to  gain  the  power  to  bless, 

The  one  way  to  win  happiness. 
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To   Exiles. 

Are  you  not  weary  in  your  distant  places, 

-Far,  far  from  Scotland  of  the  mist  and  storm, 
In  stagnant  airs,  the  sun-smite  on  your  faces, 

The  days  so  long  and  warm  ? 
When  all  around  you  lie  the  strange  fields  sleeping, 

The  ghastly  woods  where  no  dear  memories  roam. 
Do  not  your  sad  hearts  over  seas  come  leaping 

To  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  of  your  Home  ? 

Wild  cries  the  Winter,  loud  through  all  our  valleys 

The  midnights  roar,  the  grey  noons  echo  back  ; 
About  the  scalloped  coasts  the  eager  galleys 

Beat  for  kind  harbours  from  horizons  black ; 
We  tread  the  miry  roads  the  rain-drenched  heather, 

We  are  the  men,  we  battle,  we  endure  ! 
God's  pity  for  you,  exiles,  in  your  weather 

Of  swooning  winds,  calm  seas,  and  skies  demure ! 

Wild  cries  the  Winter,  and  we  walk  song-haunted 

Over  the  hills  and  by  the  thundering  falls. 
Or  where  the  dirge  of  a  brave  past  is  chaunted 

In  dolorous  dusks  by  immemorial  walls. 
Though  hails  may  beat  us  and  the  great  mists  blind 
us, 

And  lightning  rend  the  pine  tree  on  the  hill. 
Yet  are  we  strong,  yet  shall  the  morning  find  us 

Children  of  tempest,  all  unshaken  still. 
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We  wander  where  the  little  grey  towns  cluster 

Deep  in  the  hills  or  selvedging  the  sea, 
By  farm-lands  lone,  by  woods  where  wild-fowl  muster 

To  shelter  from  the  day's  inclemency ; 
And  night  will  come,  and  then,  far  through  the  darkling, 

A  light  will  shine  out  in  the  sounding  glen. 
And  it  will  mind  us  of  some  fond  eyes  sparkling, 

And  we'll  be  happy  then. 

Let  torrents  pour,  then,  let  the  great  winds  rally, 

Snow-silence  fall,  or  lightning  blast  the  pine, 
That  light  of  Home  shines  warmly  in  the  valley, 

And,  exiled  son  of  Scotland,  it  is  thine  ! 
Far  have  you  wandered  over  seas  of  longing. 

And  now  you  drowse,  and  now  you  well  may  weep, 
When  all  the  recollections  come  a-thronging 

Of  this  rude  country  where  your  fathers  sleep. 

They  sleep,  but  still  the  hearth  is  warmly  glowing. 

While  the  wild  Winter  blusters  round  their  land ; 
The  light  of  Home,  the  winds  so  bitter  blowing — 

Look,  look  and  listen,  do  you  understand  ? 
Love,  strength,  and  tempest — oh,  come  back  and  share 
them. 

Here  is  the  cottage,  here  the  open  door  ; 
We  have  the  hearts  although  we  do  not  bare  them — 

They're  yours,  and  you  are  ours  for  evermore ! 
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John  o'  Lorn. 

My  plaid  is  on  my  shoulder,  and  my  boat  is  on  the 
shore, 
And  it's  all  by  wi'  auld  days  and  you  ; 
Here's  a  health  and  here's  a  heart-break,  for  its  hame, 
my  dear,  no  more, 
To  the  green  glens,  the  fine  glens  we  knew ! 

'Twas  for  the  sake  o'  glory,  but  oh!  wae  upon  the 
wars 
That  brought  my  father's  son  to  sic  a  day ; 
I'd  rather  be  a  craven  wi'   nor   fame  nor  name  nor 
scars. 
Than  turn  an  exile's  heel  on  Moidart  Bay. 

And  you,  in  the  day-time  you'll  be  here,  and  in  the 
mirk, 
Wi'  the  kind  heart,  the  open  hand  and  free ; 
And  far  awa'  in  foreign  France,  in  town  or  camp  or 
kirk, 
I'll  be  wondering  if  you  keep  a  thought  for  me. 

But  nevermore  the  heather  nor  the  bracken  at  my 
knees, 
I'm  poor  John  o'  Lorn,  a  broken  man  ; 
For  an  auld  Hielan'  story  I  must  sail  the  swinging 
seas, 
A  chief  without  a  castle  or  a  clan. 
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My  plaid  is  on  my  shoulder,  and  my  boat  is  on  the 
shore, 
And  it's  all  by  wi'  auld  days  and  you  ; 
Here's  a  health  and  here's  a  heart-break,  for  it's  hame, 
my  dear,  no  more, 
To  the  green  glens,  the  fine  glens  we  knew  ! 
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The  Heather. 

If  I  were  king  of  France,  that  noble  fine  land, 
And  the  gold  was  elbow  deep  within  my  chests, 
And  my  castles  lay  in  scores  along  the  wine-land 
With  towers  as  high  as  where  the  eagle  nests  ; 
If  harpers  sweet,  and  swordsmen  stout  and  vaunting. 
My  history  sang,  my  stainless  tartan  wore. 
Was  not  my  fortune  poor,  with  one  thing  wanting, — 
The  heather  at  my  door  ! 

My  galleys  might  be  sailing  every  ocean. 

Robbing  the  isles,  and  sacking  hold  and  keep. 

My  chevaliers  go  prancing  at  my  notion, 

To  bring  me  back  of  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ; 

Fond  arms  be  round  my    neck,    the    young  heart's 

tether. 
And  true  love-kisses  all  the  night  might  fill, 
But  oh !  mochree,  if  I  had  not  the  heather. 
Before  me  on  the  hill ! 

A  hunter's  fare  is  all  I  would  be  craving, 
A  shepherd's  plaid^ng,  and  a  beggar's  pay. 
If  I  might  earn  them  where  the  heather,  waving. 
Gave  fragrance  to  the  day. 

The  stars  might  see  me,  homeless  one  and  weary, 
Without  a  roof  to  fend  me  from  the  dew. 
And  still  content,  I'd  find  a  bedding  cheery, 
Where'er  the  heather  grew ! 
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The  Gift  of  the  Gods. 

"  Give  me  thy  dreams,"  she  said,  and  I 
With  empty  hands  and  very  poor, 

Watched  my  fair  flowery  visions  die 
Upon  the  temple's  marble  floor. 

"  Give  joy,"  she  said.     I  let  joy  go  ; 

I  saw  with  cold  unclouded  eyes 
The  crimson  of  the  sunset  glow 

Across  the  disenchanted  skies. 

"  Give  me  thy  youth,"  she  said.     I  gave. 

And,  sudden-clouded,  died  the  sun. 
And  on  the  green  mound  of  a  grave 

Fell  the  slow  raindrops,  one  by  one. 

"  Give  love,"  she  cried.     I  gave  that,  too. 

"  Give  beauty."     Beauty  sighed  and  fled. 
For  what,  on  earth,  should  beauty  do, 

When  love,  who  was  her  life,  was  dead  ? 

She  took  the  balm  of  innocent  tears 

To  kiss  upon  her  altar-coal ; 
She  took  the  hopes  of  all  my  years, 

And,  at  the  last,  she  took  my  soul. 

With  heart  made  empty  of  delight. 

And  hands  that  held  no  more  fair  things, 

I  questioned  her — '*  What  shall  requite 
The  savour  of  my  off"erings  ?  " 
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"  The  gods,"  she  said,  "  with  generous  hand 
Give  guerdon  for  thy  gifts  of  cost. 

Wisdom  is  thine — to  understand 
The  worth  of  all  that  thou  hast  lost ! " 
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By  Faith  with  Thanksgiving. 

Love  is  no  bird  that  nests  and  flies, 
No  rose  that  buds  and  blooms  and  dies, 
No  star  that  shines  and  disappears, 
No  fire  whose  ashes  strew  the  years  : 
Love  is  the  God  who  Hghts  the  star, 

Makes  music  of  the  lark's  desire ; 
Love  tells  the  rose  what  perfumes  are, 

And  lights  and  feeds  the  deathless  fire. 

Love  is  no  joy  that  dies  apace 
With  the  delight  of  dear  embrace ; 
Love  is  no  feast  of  wine  and  bread, 
Red-vintaged  and  gold-harvested  : 
Love  is  the  god  whose  touch  divine 

On  hands  that  clung  and  lips  that  kissed, 
Has  turned  life's  common  bread  and  wine 

Into  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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The  Star. 

I  HAD  a  star  to  sing  by,  a  beautiful  star  that  led, 

B.ut  when  I  sang  of  its    splendour  the  world  in  its 

wisdom  said  : 
**  Sweet  are  your  songs,  yet  the  singer  sings  but  in 

madness  when 
He  hymns  but  stars  unbeholden  of  us  his  fellows  of 

men; 

Glow-worms  we  see  and  marshlights ;  sing  us  sweet 

songs  of  those 
For  the  guerdon  we  have  to  give  you,  laurel  and  gold 

and  rose ; 
Or,  if  you  must  sing  of  stars,  unseen  of  your  brother 

man. 
Go,  starve  with  your  eyes  on  your  vision ;  your  star 

may  save  if  it  can  !  " 

So  I  said,  "  If  I  starve  and  die  I  never  again  shall 

see 
The  glory,  the  high  white  radiance  that  hallows  the 

world  for  me ; 
I  will  sing  their  songs,  if  it  must  be,  and  when  I  have 

golden  store, 
I  will  turn  from  the  marsh  and  the  glow-worms,  and 

sing  of  my  star  once  more." 
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So  I  walked  in  the  warm  wet  by-ways,  not  daring  to 

lift  my  eyes, 
Lest  love  should  drive  me  to  singing  my  star  supreme 

in  the  skies, 
And  the  world  cried  out,  "We  will  crown  him,  he 

sings  of  the  lights  that  are. 
Glories  of  marshlight  and  glow-worm,  not  visions  vain 

of  a  star !  " 

I  said,  "Now  my  brows  are  laurelled,  my  hands  filled 

full  of  their  gold, 
I  will  sing  the  starry  songs  that  these  earthworms 

bade  withhold. 
It  is  time  to  sing  of  my  star  ! "  for  I  dreamed  that  my 

star  still  shone, 
Then  I  lifted  my  eyes  in  my  triumph.     Night !  night ! 

and  my  star  was  gone. 
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Drake's  Drum. 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  an'  a  thousand  mile  away, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Yarnder  lumes  the  island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin'  heel-an'-toe, 
An'  the  shore-lights  flashin',  an'  the  night-tide  dashin'. 

He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  an'  rliled  the  Devon 
seas, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?) 
Rovin'  tho'  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi'  heart  at  ease, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
"  Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore, 

Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin'  low  ; 
If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  Pll  quit  the  port  o'  Heaven, 

An'  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed 
them  long  ago." 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock,  till  the  great  Armadas 
come, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  listenin'  for  the  drum, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
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Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 

Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an'  the  old  flag  flyin', 

They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wakin,  as  they  found 
him  long  ago ! 
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A  Ballad  of  John  Nicholson. 

It  fell  in  the  year  of  Mutiny, 

At  darkest  of  the  night, 
John  Nicholson  by  Jalandhar  came. 

On  his  way  to  Delhi  fight. 

And  as  he  by  Jalandhar  came, 

He  thought  what  he  must  do, 
And  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  fair  greeting. 

To  try  if  he  were  true. 

"  God  grant  your  Highness  length  of  days, 
And  friends  when  need  shall  be  ; 

And  I  pray  you  send  your  captains  hither, 
That  they  may  speak  with  me." 

On  the  morrow  through  Jalandhar  town 

The  captains  rode  in  state  ; 
rhey  came  to  the  house  of  John  Nicholson, 

And  stood  before  the  gate. 

The  chief  of  them  was  Mehtab  Singh, 

He  was  both  proud  and  sly ; 
His  turban  gleamed  with  rubies  red, 

He  held  his  chin  full  high. 

He  marked  his  fellows  how  they  put 
Their  shoes  from  off  their  feet ; 

"  Now  wherefore  make  ye  such  ado, 
These  fallen  lords  to  greet  ? 
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"  They  have  ruled  us  for  a  hundred  years, 

In  truth  I  know  not  how, 
But  though  they  be  fain  of  mastery 

They  dare  not  claim  it  now." 

Right  haughtily  before  them  all. 

The  durbar  hall  he  trod, 
With  rubies  red  his  turban  gleamed, 

His  feet  with  pride  were  shod. 

They  had  not  been  an  hour  together, 

A  scanty  hour  or  so, 
When  Mehtab  Singh  rose  in  his  place 

And  turned  about  to  go. 

Then  swiftly  came  John  Nicholson 

Between  the  door  and  him. 
With  anger  smouldering  in  his  eyes. 

That  made  the  rubies  dim. 

*'  You  are  over-hasty,  Mehtab  Singh," 

Oh,  but  his  voice  was  low  ! 
He  held  his  wrath  with  a  curb  of  iron 

That  furrowed  cheek  and  brow. 

"  You  are  over-hasty,  Mehtab  Singh. 

When  that  the  rest  are  gone, 
I  have  a  word  that  may  not  wait 

To  speak  with  you  alone." 

The  captains  passed  in  silence  forth 

And  stood  the  door  behind ; 
To  go  before  the  game  was  played 

Be  sure  they  had  no  mind. 
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But  there  within  John  Nicholson 

Turned  him  on  Mehtab  Singh, 
*'  So  long  as  the  soul  is  in  my  body 

You  shall  not  do  this  thing. 

"  Have  ye  served  us  for  a  hundred  years 
And  yet  ye  know  not  why  ? 
•    We  brook  no  doubt  of  our  mastery  ; 
We  rule  until  we  die. 

"  Were  I  the  one  last  Englishman 

Drawing  the  breath  of  life, 
And  you  the  master-rebel  of  all 

That  stir  this  land  to  strife — 

"Were  I,"  he  said,  "  but  a  corporal, 

And  you  a  Rajput  king. 
So  long  as  the  soul  was  in  my  body 

You  should  not  do  this  thing. 

"  Take  off,  take  off,  those  shoes  of  pride, 

Carry  them  whence  they  came  ; 
Your  captains  saw  your  insolence. 

And  they  shall  see  your  shame." 

When  Mehtab  Singh  came  to  the  door 

His  shoes  they  burned  his  hand, 
For  there  in  long  and  silent  lines 

He  saw  the  captains  stand. 

When  Mehtab  Singh  rode  from  the  gate 

His  chin  was  on  his  breast : 
The  captains  said,  "  When  the  strong  command 

Obedience  is  best." 
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Sherwood. 

Sherwood  in  the  twilight,  is  Robin  Hood  awake  ? 
Grey  and   ghostly  shadows   are  gliding  through  the 

brake ; 
Shadows  of  the  dappled  deer,  dreaming  of  the  morn, 
Dreaming  of  a  shadowy  man  that  winds  a  shadowy 

horn. 

Robin  Hood  is  here  again  :  all  his  merry  thieves 
Hear  a   ghostly   bugle   note   shivering  through   the 

leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away. 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Merry,  merry  England  has  kissed  the  lips  of  June : 
All   the   wings   of  fairyland  were  here   beneath   the 

moon ; 
Like  a  flight  of  rose-leaves  fluttering  in  a  mist 
Of  opal  and  ruby  and  pearl  and  amethyst. 

Merry,  merry  England  is  waking  as  of  old. 

With  eyes  of  blither  hazel  and  hair  of  brighter  gold ; 

For  Robin  Hood  is  here  again  beneath  the  bursting 

spray 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Love  is  in  the  greenwood,  building  him  a  house 
Of  wild  rose  and  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle  boughs  ; 
Love  is  in  the  greenwood,  dawn  is  in  the  skies ; 
And  Marian  is  waiting  with  a  glory  in  her  eyes. 
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Hark  !    The  dazzled  laverock  climbs  the  golden  steep; 

Marian  is  waiting,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Round  the  fairy  grass-rings  frolic  elf  and  fay, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Oberon,  Oberon,  rake  away  the  gold, 
Rake  away  the  red  leaves,  roll  away  the  mould, 
Rake  away  the  gold  leaves,  roll  away  the  red. 
And  wake  Will  Scarlett  from  his  leafy  forest  bed. 

Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John  are  riding  down  together 
With  quarter-staff  and  drinking  can  and  grey  goose 

feather ; 
The  dead  are  coming  back  again ;  the  years  are  rolled 

away 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Softly  over  Sherwood  the  south  wind  blows ; 

All  the  heart  of  England  hid  in  every  rose 

Hears  across  the  greenwood  the  sunny  whisper  leap, 

Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Hark  !  the  voice  of  England  wakes  him  as  of  old 
And,   shattering   the   silence   with  a  cry  of  brighter 

gold, 
Bugles  in  the  greenwood  echo  from  the  steep, 
Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Where  the  deer  are  gliding  down  the  shadowy  glen, 
All  across  the  glades  of  fern  he  calls  his  merry  men ; 
Doublets  of  the  Lincoln  green  glancing  through  the 

May 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day ; 
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Calls  them  and  they  answer :  from  aisles  of  oak  and 

ash 
Rings  the  Follow !  Follow  !  and  the  boughs  begin  to 

crash ; 
The  ferns  begin  to  flutter  and  the  flowers  begin   to 

fly; 

And  through  the  crimson  dawning  the  robber  band 
goes  by. 

Rohin  !  Robin  !  Robin  !     All  his  merry  thieves 
Answer  as  the  bugle-note  shivers  through  the  leaves ; 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away, 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 
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The  Old  Sceptic. 

I  AM  weary  of  disbelieving  :  why  should  I  wound  my 
love 
To  pleasure  a  sophist's  pride  in  a  graven  image  of 
truth  ? 
I  will  go  back  to  my  home,  with  the  clouds  and  the 
stars  above, 
And  the  heaven  I  used  to  know,  and  the  God  of  my 
buried  youth. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  home,  where  of  old  in  my  boyish 
pride 
I   pierced    my   father's   heart  with   a  murmur   of 
unbelief ; 
He  only  looked  in  my  face  as  I  spoke,  but  his  mute 
eyes  cried 
Night  after  night  in  my  dreams ;  and  he  died  in  grief, 
in  grief. 

Oh,  yes ;  I  have  read  the  books,  the  books  that  we  write 
ourselves, 
Extolling  our  love  of  an  abstract  truth  and  our  pride 
of  debate ; 
I  will  go  back  to  the  love  of  the  cotter  who  sings  as  he 
delves. 
To  that  childish  infinite  love  and  the  God  above 
fact  and  date. 
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To    that    ignorant    infinite    God    who    colours    the 
meaningless  flowers, 
To  that  lawless  infinite  Poet  who  matches  the  law 
with  the  crime ; 
To  the  Weaver  who  covers  the  world  with  a  garment 
of  wonderful  hours, 
And  holds  in  His  hand  like  threads  the  tales  and  the 
truths  of  time. 

Is  the  faith  of  the  cotter  so  simple  and  narrow  as  this? 
Ah,  well, 
It  is  hardly  so  narrow  as  yours,  who  daub  and  plaster 
with  dyes 
The  shining  mirrors  of  heaven,  the  shadowy  mirrors 
of  hell. 
And  blot  out  the  dark  deep  vision,  if  it  seemed  to  be 
framed  with  lies. 

No  faith  I  hurl  against  you,  no  fact  to  freeze  your  sneers ; 
Only  the  doubt  you  taught  me  to  weld  in  the  fires 
of  youth 
Leaps  to  my  hand  like  the  flaming  sword  of  nineteen 
hundred  years. 
The  sword  of  the  high  God's  answer,  0,  Pilate,  what 
is  truth  ? 

Your  laughter  has  killed  more  hearts  than  ever  were 
pierced  with  swords. 
Ever  you  daub  new  mirrors  and  turn  the  old  to  the 
wall ; 
And  more  than  blood  is  lost  in  the  weary  battle  of 
words  ; 
For  creeds  are  many ;  but  God  is  One,  and  contains 
them  all. 
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Ah,  why  should  we  strive  or  cry  ?     Surely  the  end  is 
close ! 
Hold   by  your   little  truths:   deem  your  triumph 
complete ! 
But  nothing  is  true  or  false  in  the  infinite  heart  of  the 
rose  ; 
And  the  earth  is  a  little  dust  that  clings  to  our 
travelling  feet. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  home  and  look  at  the  wayside 
flowers, 
And  hear  from  the  wayside  cabins  the  sweet  old 
hymns  again, 
Where  Christ  holds  out  His  arms  in  the  quiet  evening 
hours, 
And  the  light  of  the  chapel  porches  broods  on  the 
peaceful  lane. 

And  there  I  shall  hear  men  praying  the  deep  old  foolish 
prayers. 
And  there  I  shall  see,  once  more,  the  fond  old  faith 
confessed. 
And  the  strange  old  light  on  their  faces  who  hear  as  a 
blind  man  hears, — 
Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary ,  and  I  will  give  you  vest. 

I  will   go   back   and   believe  in  the  deep  old  foolish 
tales. 
And  pray  the  sweet  old  prayers  that  I  learned  at 
my  mother's  knee, 
Where  the  Sabbath  tolls  its  peace  thro'  the  breathless 
mountain -vales. 
And  the  sunset's  evening  hymn  hallows  the  listening 
sea. 
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The  Song  of  Re-Birth. 

In  the  light   of  the  silent   stars   that   shine  on   the 

struggling  sea, 
In  the  weary  cry  of  the  wind  and  the  whisper  of  flower 

and  tree, 
Under  the   breath  of  laughter,  deep  in  the   tide  of 

tears, 
I  hear  the  loom  of  the  Weaver  that  weaves  the  Web 

of  Years. 

The  leaves  of  the  winter  wither  and  sink  in  the  forest 

mould 
1  o  colour  the  flowers  of  April  with  purple  and  white 

and  gold. 
Light  and  scent  and  music  die  and  are  born  again 
In  the  sigh  of  a  weary  woman  that  wakes  in  a  world 

of  pain. 

The  hound,  the  fawn  and  the  hawk,  and  the  doves 

that  croon  and  coo. 
Well  we  know  for  our  kindred  with  all  beneath  the 

blue, 
The  black  wave  and  the  flowing  wind  that  hold  our 

hopes  and  fears 
As  we  come  from  the  loom  of  the  Weaver  that  weaves 

the  Web  of  Years. 
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The  green  uncrumpling  fern  and  the  dew  that  dims 

the  rose 
Are  mingled  into  the  silence  where  the  wings  of  music 

close, 
Mingled  into  the  timeless  that  never  a  moment  mars, 
Mingled  into  the  darkness  that  made  the   suns   and 

stars. 

Soul  to  soul  in  the  darkness,  dust  to  dust  in  the  light, 
The  wefts  outworn  of  the  ages  are  gathered  again  from 

the  night. 
Losing  never  a  thread  of   their  scattered  hopes  and 

fears, 
As   they  come   from   the   loom  of  the  Weaver  that 

weaves  the  Web  of  Years. 

Oh,  woven  in  one  wide  loom  through  the  throbbing 

weft  of  the  whole, 
One  in  spirit  and  flesh,  one  in  body  and  soul. 
Though  the  wave  is  alone  in  its  whisper,  the  wind  in 

its  weary  sigh. 
The  heart  of  man  in  the  silence,  the  night  in  its  human 

cry. 

One  with  the  flower  of  a  day,  one  with  the  withered 

moon. 
One  with  the   granite  mountains  that  melt  into  the 

noon. 
One  with  the  dream  that  triumphs  beyond  the  light  of 

the  spheres. 
We  come  from  the  loom  of  the  Weaver  that  weaves 

the  Web  of  Years. 
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Michael  Oaktree. 

When  May,  the  perfect  lover,  with  young  June 
Lay  heart  to  heart  amid  their  sleeping  flowers, 
I  went  along  a  little  woodland  road 
Under  the  breathless  hedgerows  rich  and  white 
With  blossom.     Here  and  there  a  long  spray  danced 
In  sunlight  o'er  the  golden -netted  path. 
And  scattered  purple  shadows  at  my  feet : 
Till  underneath  an  arch  of  leaves  I  passed 
Out  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  silver  moon 
Floating  in  daylight  o'er  the  pale  green  sea. 
It  was  the  quiet  hour  before  the  sun 
Gathers  the  clouds  to  prayer,  and  silently 
Utters  his  benediction  on  the  waves 
That  whisper  round  the  death-bed  of  the  day. 
The  labourers  were  returning  frcm  the  farms. 
And  children  danced  to  meet  them  ;  from  the  doors 
Of  cottages  there  came  the  pleasant  clink 
Of  cup  and  saucer  ;  from  the  distant  trees 
There  soared  and  sank  the  caw  of  gathering  rooks : 
The  leaves  were  listening  to  the  old,  old  tale 
The  sea  tells  to  the  sunset  with  one  sigh. 
While  the  last  wistful  sea-bird  sought  for  peace, 
And  the  last  fishing  boat  stole  o'er  the  bar, 
And  fragrant  grasses,  murmuring  a  prayer, 
Bowed  all  together  to  the  holy  west. 
Bowed  all  together  through  the  golden  hush, 
The  breathing  hush,  the  solemn  scented  hush, 
The  holy,  holy  hush  of  eventide. 
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And,  in  among  the  ferns  that  crowned  the  hill 
With  waving  green  and  whispers  of  the  wind, 
A  boy  and  girl,  before  me,  linking  hands. 
Into  the  golden  west  wandered  away. 

On  that  sweet  afternoon  of  scent  and  song 
Old  Michael  Oaktree  died.     It  was  not  much 
He  wished  for ;  but  indeed  I  think  he  longed 
To  see  the  light  of  summer  once  again 
Blossoming  o'er  the  far  blue  hills.     I  know 
He  used  to  like  his  rough-hewn  wooden  bench 
Placed  in  the  sun  outside  the  cottage  door. 
Where  in  the  listening  stillness  he  could  hear, 
Across  the  waving  gilly-flowers  that  crowned 
His  crumbling  garden  wall,  the  long  low  sigh 
Of  supreme  peace  that  whispers  to  the  hills 
The  sacred  consolation  of  the  sea. 
He  did  not  hope  for  much  :  he  longed  to  live 
Until  the  winter  came  again,  he  said  ; 
But  on  the  last  sweet  eve  of  May  he  died. 

I  wandered  sadly  through  the  dreaming  lanes 
Down  to  the  cottage  on  that  afternoon ; 
For  I  had  known  old  Michael  Oaktree  now 
So  many  years,  so  many  happy  years. 
And  he  had  dandled  me  upon  his  arm 
When  I  was  little ;  he  had  carried  me 
High  on  his  back  to  see  the  harvest  home  ; 
And  given  me  many  a  ride  upon  his  wagon 
Among  the  dusty  scents  of  sun  and  hay. 
He  showed  me  how  to  snare  the  bulky  trout 
That  lurked  under  the  bank  of  yonder  brook  : 
Indeed,  he  taught  me  many  a  country  craft, 
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For  I  was  apt  to  learn,  and,  as  I  learnt, 
I  loved  the  teacher  of  that  homely  lore. 
Deep  in  my  boyish  heart  he  shared  the  glad 
Influence  of  the  suns  and  winds  and  waves. 
He  gave  my  childhood  what  it  hungered  for — 
The  rude  earth- wisdom  of  the  primal  man. 

He  had  retained  his  childhood  :  Death  for  him 
Had  no  more  terror  than  his  bed.     He  walked 
With  wind  and  sunlight  like  a  brother,  glad 
Of  their  companionship  and  mutual  aid. 
We,  toilers  after  truth,  are  weaned  too  soon 
From  earth's  dark  arms  and  naked  barbarous  breast. 
Too  soon,  too  soon,  we  leave  the  golden  feast, 
Fetter  the  dancing  limbs  and  pluck  the  crown 
Of  roses  from  the  dreaming  brow  ;  we  pass 
Our  lives  in  most  laborious  idleness. 
For  we  have  lost  the  meaning  of  the  world  ; 
We  have  gone  out  into  the  night  too  soon  ; 
We  have  mistaken  all  the  means  of  grace 
And  overrated  our  small  power  to  learn. 
And  the  years  move  so  swiftly  over  us. 
We  have  so  little  time  to  live  in  worlds 
Unrealized  and  unknown  realms  of  joy. 
So  little  time  to  find  the  untravelled  road 
That  leads  through  hopes  and  visions  unfulfilled 
Into  the  triumph  of  our  ultimate  dream. 
We  are  so  old  before  we  learn  how  vain 
Our  effort  was,  how  fruitlessly  we  cast 
Our  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  how  weak 
Our  hearts  were,  but  our  chance  desires  how  strong. 
Then,  in  the  dark,  our  sense  of  light  decays : 
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There  is  no  help  ;  we  cannot  cry  to  God, 
As  long  ago  we  cried,  with  struggling  hands 
Of  penitence  and  weary  suppliant  knees. 
Lost  in  the  gloom,  our  faith,  perhaps  our  love, 
Lies  dead  with  years  that  never  can  return. 
But  Michael  Oaktree  was  a  man  whose  love 
Had  never  waned  through  all  his  eighty  years. 
His  faith  was  hardly  faith  :  he  seemed  a  part 
Of  all  that  he  believed  in  ;  he  had  lived 
In  constant  conversation  with  the  sun. 
The  wind,  the  silence,  and  the  heart  of  peace ; 
In  absolute  communion  with  the  Power 
That  rules  all  action  and  all  tides  of  thought. 
And  all  the  secret  courses  of  the  stars  ; 
The  Power  that  still  establishes  on  earth 
Desire  and  worship,  through  the  radiant  laws 
Of  Duty,  Truth  and  Beauty  ;  for  through  these. 
As  through  three  portals  of  the  self-same  gate, 
The  soul  of  man  attains  infinity, 
Communicates  awhile  with  the  divine. 
And  enters  into  Godhead.     So  he  gained 
On  earth  a  foretaste  of  Nirvana,  not 
The  void  of  eastern  dream,  but  the  desire 
And  goal  of  all  of  us,  whether  through  lives 
Innumerable,  by  slow  degrees,  we  near 
The  death  divine,  or  from  this  breaking  body 
Of  earthly  death  we  flash  at  once  to  God. 
Through  limitation  of  desire  this  man 
Attained  a  height  above  the  hope  of  kings. 

Yet,  as  I  softly  shut  the  little  gate 
And  walked  across  the  garden,  all  the  scents 
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Of  mingling  blossom  ached  like  inmost  pain 

Deep  in  my  heart,  I  know  not  why.     They  were 

So  sweet  and  sad,  like  distant  evening  bells 

Tolling,  over  the  sea,  a  secret  chime 

That  breaks  and  breaks  and  breaks  upon  the  heart 

In  sorrow  rather  than  in  sound  ;  a  chime 

Strange  as  a  streak  of  sunset  to  the  moon, 

Strange  as  a  rose  upon  a  star-lit  grave. 

Strange  as  a  smile  upon  a  dead  man's  lips  ; 

A  chime  of  melancholy,  mute  as  death. 

But  strong  as  love,  uttered  in  plangent  tones 

Of  honeysuckle,  jasmine,  gilly-flowers. 

Jonquils  and  aromatic  musky  leaves, 

Bluebells  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  pinks 

And  daisies,  daisies  to  the  rose-wreathed  porch. 

At  last  I  tapped  and  entered,  and  was  drawn 
Into  the  bedroom  of  the  dying  man, 
Who  lay,  propped  up  with  pillows,  quietly 
Gazing ;  for  through  his  open  casement,  far 
Beyond  the  whispers  of  the  gilly-flowers, 
He  saw  the  mellow  light  of  eventide 
Hallow  the  West  once  more  ;  and,  as  he  gazed, 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  great  a  peace 
On  any  human  face.     There  was  no  sound 
Except  the  slumbrous  pulsing  of  a  clock, 
The  whisper  of  the  garden,  and,  far  off, 
The  sacred  consolation  of  the  sea. 

His  wife  sat  at  his  bedside :  she  had  passed 
Her  eightieth  year ;  her  only  child  was  dead. 
She  had  been  wedded  more  than  sixty  years, 
And  she  sat  gazing  with  the  man  she  loved 
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Quietly,  out  into  that  unknown  deep. 

A  butterfly  floated  into  the  room 

And  back  again  ;  pausing  awhile  to  bask 

And  wink  its  painted  fans  on  the  warm  sill  ; 

A  bird  piped  in  the  roses,  and  there  came 

Into  the  childless  mother's  ears  a  sound 

Of  happy  laughing  children,  far  away. 

Then  Michael  Oaktree  took  his  wife's  thin  hand 

Between  his  big  rough  hands  and  held  it.     There 

It  lay  like  a  tired  ewe  between  two  crags. 

Sheltered  from  all  the  winds.     His  eyes  grew  dark, 

And,  as  he  turned  to  her  and  died,  he  spoke 

Two  words  of  perfect  faith  and  love — Come  soon  / 

Oh  then  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  sound 
Except  the  slumbrous  pulsing  of  a  clock, 
The  whisper  of  the  leaves  and,  far  away, 
The  sacred  consolation  of  the  sea. 
But,  as  I  softly  passed  out  of  the  porch 
And  walked  across  the  garden,  all  the  scents 
Of  mingling  blossom  ached  like  inmost  joy, 
Joy  that  is  almost  pain,  they  were  so  sweet 
And  sad  and  glad,  like  distant  evening  bells 
Pealing  a  mystic  music ;  still  and  strange 
As  voices  of  the  holy  Seraphim, 
Voices  of  adoration,  mute  as  love, 
Stronger  than  death,  and  pure  with  mingling  tones 
Of  honeysuckle,  jasmine,  gilly-flowers, 
Jonquils  and  aromatic  musky  leaves. 
Bluebells,  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  pinks. 
And  daisies,  daisies,  to  the  garden  gate. 
Ah,  then  indeed  I  knew  how  closely  knit 
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To  stars  and  flowers  we  are  ;  how  many  means 

Of  grace  there  are  for  those  that  never  lose 

Their  sense  of  membership  in  this  divine 

Body  of  God  ;  for  those  that  all  their  days 

Have  walked  in  sweet  communion  with  the  life 

That  keeps  the  common  secret  of  the  sun, 

The  wind,  the  silence  and  the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  one  God,  one  Life,  one  everlasting 

Passion  behind  the  many-coloured  veil 

Of  music,  moonlight,  flowers  and  human  speech. 

We  have  obscured  God's  face  with  partial  truths  : 

This  is  the  cause  of  all  our  sorrow :  sin 

Itself  proceeds  from  this,  and  all  our  wars 

Of  force  and  intellect  proceed  from  this. 

Yet,  by  the  battle  of  our  partial  truths, 

The  past  against  the  present  and  the  swift 

Moment  of  present  joy  against  the  dark 

Years  of  eternity,  the  weaker  truth 

Is  worsted  by  the  stronger,  till  we  near 

The  indifferent  splendour  of  the  whole.     Our  God 

Has  been  too  long  a  partial  God  ;  but  then 

We  shall  not  find  Him  more  in  this  than  that, 

In  virtue  than  in  vice,  in  life  than  death. 

For  all  of  us — not  one  alone — nor  men 

Alone,  are  sons  of  God.     We  are  all  made 

After  His  image,  men  and  birds  and  beasts, 

Mountains  and  winds  and  cataracts  and  suns. 

Yea,  all  that  is  above  our  little  world. 

Existences  that  live  and  move  in  realms 

As  far  beyond  our  thought  as  Europe  lies 

With  all  its  little  arts  and  sciences 

Beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  worm. 
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We  are  all  partial  images ;   we  need 
What  lies  beyond  us  to  complete  our  souls  ; 
Therefore  our  souls  are  filled  with  a  desire 
And  love  which  leads  us  towards  infinity. 
These  things  I  know :  for  I  have  seen  the  face 
Of  one  who  talked  with  God  before  he  died. 

Peacefully  through  the  dreaming  lanes  I  went, 
The  sun  sank,  and  the  birds  were  hushed.     The  stars 
Trembled  like  blossoms  in  the  purple  trees. 
But,  as  I  paused  upon  the  whispering  hill 
The  mellow  light  still  fingered  in  the  West, 
And  dark  and  soft  against  that  rosy  depth 
A  boy  and  girl  stood  knee-deep  in  the  ferns. 
Dreams  of  the  dead  man's  youth  were  in  my  heart, 
Yet  I  was  very  glad  ;  and  as  the  moon 
Brightened,  I  saw  them  kiss  like  swaying  roses 
Where  some  white  Psyche  nestles  in  their  leaves 
And  sets  a-sway  their  chaliced  hearts  of  gold. 

Under  an  arch  of  leaves,  into  the  gloom 
I  went  along  the  little  woodland  road, 
And  through  the  breathless  hedge  of  blossom  heard, 
Out  of  the  deepening  night,  the  long  low  sigh 
Of  supreme  peace  that  whispers  to  the  hills 
The  sacrament  and  sabbath  of  the  sea. 
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The  Sheep. 

Slowly  they  pass 

In  the  grey  of  the  evening 

Over  the  wet  road, 

A  flock  of  sheep. 

Slowly  they  wend 

In  the  grey  of  the  gloaming 

Over  the  wet  road 

That  winds  through  the  town. 

Slowly  they  pass, 

And  gleaming  whitely 

Vanish  away 

In  the  grey  of  the  evening. 

Ah,  what  memories 

Loom  for  a  moment. 

Gleam  for  a  moment, 

And  vanish  away, 

Of  the  white  days 

When  we  two  together 

Went  in  the  evening. 

Where  the  sheep  lay. 

We  two  together. 

Went  with  slow  feet 

In  the  grey  of  the  evening 

Where  the  sheep  lay. 

Whitely  they  gleam 

For  a  moment  and  vanish 
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Away  in  the  dimness 
Of  sorrowful  years, 
Gleam  for  a  moment, 
All  white,  and  go  fading 
Away  in  the  greyness 
Of  sundering  years. 
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Out  of  the   Strong,   Sweetness. 

Half-light  of  the  dawn  of  the  world, 

Tremulous  watery  plains, 

And  chaos  half  dispelled 

From  the  nebulous  sea  and  land. 

And  through  the  gloom 

The  eyes  of  the  gods. 

Eyes  of  the  gods,  and  silence. 
And  sense  of  the  laughter  of  gods ; 
And  there,  alone  in  the  grey, 
Slender  and  gentle  and  shy. 
Large-eyed  with  wonder,  and  trembling, 
A  herd  of  deer. 

And  whisper  less  loud  than  a  thought. 
Little  ones  gentle  and  shy. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wood 
The  silence  awaits  you,  your  home. 
Hide  from  the  gods  and  their  laughter 
In  leafy  ways. 
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A  Housekeeping. 

Surprised  by  young  desire,  as  by  the  dawn, 
A  young  Orion,  wildered,  half  awake. 

Bedraggled,  drenched  in  woodland  ways  withdrawn, 
My  heart,  a-tiptoe  by  a  dewy  brake. 

Spied  the  gods  sleeping — vision  of  green  lawn, 

Pale  ivory  limbs,  pillows  of  dappled  fawn. 
And  a  great  quiet,  and  a  stilly  lake. 

There  the  long  grasses  topped  a  banquet  spread 
— For  that  the  turf  had  been  their  only  table — 

With  cakes  and  fruits  and  delicate  white  bread, 
Roses  a-float  in  craters  carved  with  fable. 

There  droop'd  a  wreath  from  each  relaxed  head, 

And  there  on  garland  and  on  god  were  shed 
The  coverlet  of  years  innumerable. 

They  perish  not,  beneath  the  secular  oak — 
Olympian  Jove  and  all  his  greenwood  train  : 

And  yet  no  breath  heaves  any  purple  cloak  ; 
Yet  the  thin  leaves  list  on  their  lips  in  vain  ; 

In  vain  the  veils  of  morning,  like  a  smoke. 

Shake  with  the  spiral  lark.    Be  whist,  invoke — 
They  perish  not,  yet  will  not  live  again. 

Anon  upon  that  lake  a  shudder  swept. 
And  therewithal  a  feeble  childish  wail ; 

And  lo  !  a  naked  winged  babe  that  stepped 
Shoreward  atween  the  weed  and  galingale, 

And  sought  the  whitest  Queen  of  all,  and  crept 

Close  to  her  side,  and  clapped  her  cheek,  and  wept, 
And  coaxed  her  ear  with  many  an  elfin  tale. 
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**  Mother,  awake !  The  Western  Wind  arrives  ! 

Down  the  long  gulf  he  breaks  a  wavering  stair 
For  Phoebus'  gilded  feet,  and  shoreward  drives, 

And  sings  across  the  meadows,  debonair, 
Pelting  the  Heaven  with  dust  of  golden  hives, 
Blown  saffron  bloom,  and  small  birds  with  their  wives, 

And  happiness  in  handfuls  everywhere. 

"  Late  as  I  couched  high  on  the  Latmian  cliff, 
I  heard  the  red  pine  whisper  wakefully ; 

I  saw  the  pasturing  brood-mare  pause  and  sniff 
The  salt  newcomer  ;  and  with  mainsail  free 

A  helmsman  hailed  me  from  his  bobbing  skiff — 

'  Praise  the  West  Wind  ! '     How  shall  I  praise  him, 

if, 

If,  Cytherea,  he  awake  not  thee  ? 

"  He  may  adorn  the  day  ;  but  ah  !  the  dark — 

The  dark  destroys  me  !     When  the  shepherds  fold 

And  hie  them,  each  to  his  confederate  spark, 
His  window  lit,  his  beacon  on  the  wold, 

Then  lie  they  warm.     But  me  the  house-dog's  bark 

Drives  houseless,  quaking  through  the  midnight  park. 
All  creatures  love,  but  Love  himself's  a-cold  !  " 

Thereat  I  stepped  and  gently  him  bespake — 
"  Dear  child,  my  cottage  hath  an  empty  room, 

A  flask  of  thin  wine  and  an  oaten  cake. 

She,  an  she  wake,  will  thank  me — She,  for  whom 

Kings  left  their  loves,  them  blithely  to  betake 

To  war,  the  while  that  for  her  lovely  sake 

Wild  war  himself  laid  by  his  lance  and  plume." 
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Then  first  he  started  back  a  little  space : 
But  after  came  and  laid  a  hand  in  mine, 

As  glad  of  one  that  spake  his  mother's  praise. 
So  forth  we  fared  :  and  happy  our  design, 

Till  thou  cam'st  fluttering  through  the  forest  ways, 

Thou,  with  the  woodland  sunburn  on  thy  face, 
Thou,  in  green  kirtle  pinned  with  eglantine. 

"  Hillo  !  "  criedst  thou,  "  what  darling  leadest  there  ? 

Come,  pretty  chuck !  " — and  heaped  him  kiss  on 
kiss, 
*' An  orphan  ?     Save  thee  from  his  mannish  care ! 

Fond  foundling,  say,  what  do  men  know  of  this  ?  " 

"  But  he  is  mine,"  said  I  ;  "  unless  thou  share " 

"  If  thou,"  she  falter'd,  "  hast  but  room  to  spare " 


Fool,  fool,  fool  heart !  sub-letting  thus  thy  bliss ! 

Thenceforward  for  a  month,  as  shines  in  Lent 
The  mead  with  daffodils,  my  cottage  shone 

With  days  and  nights-made-noonday,  being  spent 
In  serving  him  that  first  had  made  us  one. 

And  then,  as  droop  in  April's  discontent 

Those  daffodils,  thy  will  declined  and  went 
Forth  from  my  door,  leaving  us  there  alone. 

Ah,  had  we  never  met — or,  having  met. 

Had  I  been  wiser  or  thy  heart  less  wild  ! 
For,  wanting  thee,  at  first  he  'gan  to  fret. 
And  then  to  hunger  as  a  weaning  child  : 
And  perished,  wanting  thee.     And  yet — and  yet — 
Hadst  thou  but  turned  or  showed  the  least  regret, 
How  had  he  waked,  and  stretched  his  arms,  and 
smiled ! 
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The   Captain. 

There  is  a  captain  that  commands, 

And  never  but  to  victory  : 
"  The  counsel  of  thine  heart  it  stands, 
No  man  so  faithful  unto  thee." 
Though  seven  senses  watch  the  wall, 
And  all  thy  courage  leap  at  call, 
He  is  thine  ark  and  arsenal. 
Thine  armour  and  artillery. 

Yea,  while  the  cloaked  sentries  tramp 

And  challenge  with  a  deep  "  All's  well ! 
He  lists  the  sappers  from  the  camp 
Encroaching  on  thy  citadel ; 
Invisible  he  tries  the  guns. 
And  leaning  o'er  the  bastions 
Discerns  the  tented  legions. 
Earthwork  and  trench  and  parallel. 

O  man  !  in  vain  they  creep  and  mine ; 

Thy  ramp  remains  inviolate. 
But  if  by  folly  or  design 

Thou  force  thy  friend  to  abdicate, 
A  broken  pole,  a  trodden  keep. 
The  standard  of  thy  soul  shall  weep. 
And  all  her  trophies  lie  a  heap 
That  owls  and  satyrs  desecrate. 
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The   Planted   Heel. 

By  Talland  Church  as  I  did  go 
I  passed  my  kindred  all  in  a  row  : 

Straight  and  silent  there  by  the  spade 
Each  in  his  narrow  chamber  laid. 

While  I  passed,  each  kinsman's  clay 
Stole  some  virtue  of  mine  away  : 

Till  my  shoes  on  the  muddy  road 
Left  not  a  print,  so  light  they  trod. 

Back  I  went  to  the  Bearer's  Lane, 
Begged  the  dead  for  my  own  again. 

Answered  the  eldest  one  of  my  line — 

"  Thy  heart  was  no  one's  heart  but  mine." 

The  second  claimed  my  working  skill, 
The  third  my  wit,  the  fourth  my  will ; 

The  fifth  one  said,  "  Thy  feet  I  gave  ; 
But  want  no  fleetness  here  in  the  grave." 

"  For  feet  a  man  need  have  no  care, 
If  they  no  weight  of  his  own  may  bear. 

"  If  I  own  naught  by  separate  birth, 

What  binds  my  heel  e'en  now  to  the  earth  ? " 

The  dead  together  answered  back — 
"  Naught  but  the  wealth  in  thy  knapsack.'* 
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"  Nay  then,"  said  I,  "  that's  quick  to  unload :  " 
And  strewed  my  few  pence  out  on  the  road. 

"  O  kinsmen,  now  be  quick,  resume 
Each  rag  of  me  to  its  rightful  tomb  !  " 

The  dead  were  silent  then  for  a  space. 
Still  I  stood  upright  in  my  place. 

Said  one,  **  Some  strength  he  will  yet  conceal.' 
Belike  'tis  pride  of  a  planted  heel  ? 

"  Man  has  but  one  perduring  pride : 
Of  knowledge  alone  is  he  justified. 

"  Lie  down,  lie  down  by  us  in  the  sod : 
Thou  shalt  be  wise  in  the  ways  of  God." 

"  Nay,  so  I  stand  upright  in  the  dust 
I'll  take  God's  purposes  all  on  trust. 

"  An  inch  of  heel  for  a  yard  of  spine. 

So  give  me  again  the  goods  that  are  mine !  " 

I  planted  my  heel  by  their  headstones. 

And  wrestled  an  hour  with  my  kinsmen's  bones. 

I  shook  their  dust  thrice  into  a  sieve. 
And  gathered  all  that  they  had  to  give. 

I  winnowed  knowledge  out  of  the  heap  : 
"  Take  it,"  I  said,  "  to  warm  your  sleep  !  " 

I  cast  their  knowledge  back  on  the  sod, 
And  went  on  my  journey,  praising  God. 

Of  all  their  knowledge  I  thought  me  rid : 
But  one  little  grain  in  my  pack  had  hid. 
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Now,  as  I  go,  myself  I  tell — 

"  On  a  planted  heel  man  wrestles  well." 

But  that  little  grain  keeps  whispering  me 
"  Better,  perhaps,  on  a  planted  knee." 
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Out   on  the   Moor. 

I  HAVE  been  wandering  to-day 
Out  on  the  moor,  and  have  seen 

The  country  stretching  far  away, 
In  stony  slopes  and  wastes  of  green  ; 

And  watched  the  distant  hill  tops  lie 
Far  in  the  sunset  fair  and  free, 

Like  purple  clouds  across  the  sky, 
And  further  still  the  line  of  sea  ; 

And  heard  the  lark  above  me  sing. 
And  seen  the  plover  flying  near. 

And  many  a  little  hidden  spring. 

And  twinkling  water  brown  and  clear, 

And  brightest  sun,  and  darkest  shower. 
And  day  and  night-time,  come  to  rest. 

And  toiling  wind  and  tender  flower, 
Upon  the  moor's  untiring  breast. 

We  falter  in  our  smiles  and  tears, 

And  faint  with  joys  and  sorrows  won  ; 

The  moors  stretch  out  through  all  the  years. 
In  perfect  peace  till  time  is  done. 

And  peace  is  love,  dear  love,  I  know 
There  is  no  greater  thing  than  this ; 

It  is  the  utmost  love  can  show. 
It  is  the  utmost  love  can  miss. 
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The  love  within  my  soul  for  thee 
Before  the  world  was  had  its  birth, 

It  is  the  part  God  gives  to  me 
Of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  earth. 
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Song. 

If  I  were  in  the  valley-land, 

And  you  far  up  the  mountain  blue, 

Would  you  just  turn  and  wave  your  hand. 
And  bid  me  strive  to  follow  you  ? 

If  I  were  in  the  tossing  sea, 
And  you  upon  the  quiet  shore, 

Would  you  send  out  your  help  to  me. 
And  bid  me  to  my  life  once  more  ? 

If  I  were  cast  from  Heaven's  gate, 
And  you  within  so  glad  and  fair, 

I  know  you  would  come  forth  and  wait 
Beside  me,  love,  in  my  despair ! 
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Plymouth. 

Oh  !  what  know  they  of  harbours 

Who  toss  not  on  the  sea  ? 
They  tell  of  fairer  havens, 

But  none  so  fair  there  be 

As  Plymouth  town,  outstretching 

Her  quiet  arms  to  me, 
Her  breast's  broad  welcome  spreading 

From  Mewstone  to  Penlee. 

And  with  this  home-thought,  darling, 
Come  crowding  thoughts  of  thee  ; 

Oh,  what  know  they  of  harbours 
Who  toss  not  on  the  sea  ? 
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Song  in  the  Labour  Movement. 

The  voice  of  labour  soundeth  shrill, 
Mere  clamour  of  a  tuneless  throng, 

To  you  who  barter  at  your  will 
The  very  life  that  maketh  song. 

Oh  !   you  whose  sluggard  hours  are  spent 
The  rule  of  Mammon  to  prolong, 

What  know  ye  of  the  stern  intent 
Of  hosted  labour  marching  strong  ? 

When  we  have  righted  what  is  wrong, 
Great  singing  shall  your  ears  entreat 

Meanwhile  in  movement  there  is  song 
And  music  in  the  pulse  of  feet. 
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Johnson  and  the  Literary  Club. 

"  No  more  behind  thy  scenes,  David " 

"  *  'Tis    thought,    sir,    that    the    Circle    should   em- 
brace  ' " 

**  Embrace!     No,  no,  friend  Boswell;  say  include. 
The  deed  itself  is  shameful,  and  the  word 
Suggesteth  rather  thy  obscene  amours 
Than  the  momentous  business  of  the  Club." 

[Exit  Boswell. 

Johnson  (solus)  :    There's    time    and    place    for  all 
things  ;  Samuel,  you 
Have  been  befooled  by  women,  like  the  rest ; 
For  one  there  was,  by  David  introduced. 
Who  fairly  trapped  thee,  caught  thee  napping,  eh  ? 
She  reckoned  on  my  bHndness,  knowing  well 
That  contact  worketh  wonders,  and  entwined 
Herself  in  such  wise  round  me  that  I  felt 
In  no  small  measure  altered,  lifted,  moved, 
And  severed  as  by  magic  from  the  past. 
No  longer  shunned  but  courted,  as  the  lord 
Of  Love  and  his  dominions,  I  surveyed 
My  vast  possessions  proudly,  and  observed 
(Some  motion  drawing  m'  attention  to  the  maid) 
*'  Methinks  a  simple  damsel  so  disposed, 
Unless  awakened  rudely,  will  retain 
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The  hold  she  hath,  so  is't  ordained  that  I 

Tho'  not  a  little  weary,  undertake 

To  be  protector  to  her — sweet  in  sleep 

And  far  from  being  'frighted  as  she  seemed. 

So  held  I  what  was  given  to  my  breast 

That  I  might  feel  its  movement ;  hers  was  pressed 

Close  and  still  closer  till  in  truth  I  knew 

Not  light  from  darkness.     Samuel,  Samuel,  you 

Have  been  befooled  by  women,  like  the  rest. 

Once  bit,  twice  shy ^  jam  satis,  look  you  now, 
Plain  figures,  being  mortal,  may  embrace  ; 
But  as  old  Euclid  has  defined  them — No. 
Talk  we  of  "  Circles,"  Boswell  ?  say  include. 
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Wordsworth's  Seat,   Rydal. 

Eight  steps  there  are  beneath  a  poet's  throne  : 

A  lover's  heart,  a  meditative  will, 

Ambitious  perseverance,  obstinate  skill 

That  knows  how  painfully  the  jewel  shone, 

A  prophet's  sight,  a  soul's  communion 

With  humblest  wayside  things  by  dale  and  hill, 

An  eye  that  tears  can  on  a  sudden  fill. 

And  lips  that  smile  before  the  tears  are  gone. 

But  mounting  up  thy  rocky  poet's  seat 

With  hesitation  as  before  a  king's. 

These  other  twain  beneath  thy  throne  I  found : 

Knowledge  of  peace  that  human  goodness  brings — 

Of  life  most  earnest,  solemn,  joyful,  sweet ; 

I  cried,  "  Thy  throne  is  sure,  thy  kingdom  sound." 
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Switzerland. 

Land  of  undying  Winter,  endless  Spring, 

— For  twice  behind  the  scythe  your  valleys  shine ; 

Land  of  the  broad-leaved  chestnut  and  the  pine, 

Where  all  the  flowers  their  gayest  garlands  fling 

Before  the  feet  of  Summer  ;  where  bells  ring 

An  echo  to  the  music  of  the  kine ; 

Land  doubly  flowing  with  milk  and  mellow  wine, 

Milk  of  pure  kindness,  wine  of  welcoming  — 

To  you  I  come,  worn  out  with  petty  care. 

Come,  for  the  cuckoo  called  me ;  let  blue  floods 

And  your  white- blossoming  valleys  close  me  round, 

And  give  me  leave  with  simple  faith  to  share 

The  solace  of  your  mountain  solitudes. 

And  walk  with  Freedom  on  her  native  ground. 
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The  Song  of  the  Apple 

"  Apple,  red  apple, 
Growing  on  the  bough, 
What  is  your  solace 
The  while  you  do  grow  ? 

This  for  my  solace, 
Growing  in  the  leaf : 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
I  tempted  Eve. 

"  Apple,  red  apple. 
Growing  on  the  tree. 
What  was  Eve  thinking, 
When  she  took  of  thee  ?  " 

Thinking  of  nothing 
But  Adam  was  Eve. 
But  when  she  had  eaten 
She  hid  in  the  leaf 

"  Apple,  red  apple, 
The  same  that  Eve  knew, 
What  then  shall  ail  me, 
To  take  of  thee  too  ? " 

Take  now  and  eat  now, 
Taste  me  and  see  : 
You  shall  know  all  the  sorrow 
Eve  took  from  the  tree. 
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**  Apple,  red  apple ? ' 

No  more  could  she  say. 
The  girl  from  the  orchard 
Went  weeping  away. 
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Sir  Launcelot  and  the  Sancgreal. 

••  Car  il  (le  Greail)  n'or  k  nul  pecheour 
Ne  compaignie  ne  amour.' ' 

He  found  a  chamber  where  the  door  was  shut, 

And  thereto  set  his  hand  to  open  it  ; 
And  mightily  he  tried,  and  still  might  not : 

And  then  he  heard  a  voice  which  sang  so  sweet. 
It  seemed  none  earthly  thing  that  he  heard  sing : 
**  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven  !  " 

It  seemed  none  earthly  thing  that  sung  therein, 

So  sweet  the  voice,  it  near  had  made  him  greet. 
For  well  he  knew  his  body,  stained  with  sin. 
Was  for  that  mystic  chamber  all  unmeet. 
Wherein  those  voices  rang,  yes,  choired  and  sang  : 
"  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven !  " 

For  well  he  knew  that  there  the  Sancgreal 
Upon  the  board  was  set  for  sinless  souls. 
While  the  three  rays  shone  sidelong  down  the  wall ; 

While  he  without  did  kneel  with  many  a  stain, 
And  there  to  that  hid  noise  he  joined  his  voice ; 
"  Pity  and  grace  be  given 
To  me,  lost  child  of  Heaven  !  " 

With  that  he  saw  the  chamber  door  unclose, 
And  out  there  shone  a  clearness  and  a  light 

As  all  the  torches  in  the  world  that  house 

Had  lighted  and  been  borne  there  burning  bright 
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About  the  Sancgreal,  while  sang  they  all : 
"  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  sweet  Lord  of  Heaven  !  '* 

Oh,  much  he  marvelled,  and  would  enter  in, 

And  cried,  "  Fair  Father  Jesu  "  in  his  need, 
Remembering  then  men's  woe  and  mortal  sin 

For  which  the  Christ  upon  the  Cross  did  bleed ; 
Yes,  crying  still  that  prayer,  he  entered  there : 
"  Pity  and  grace  be  given 
To  me,  poor  knight  of  Heaven ! " 

Right  so  he  entered,  where  the  Sancgreal 

Did  shine  to  greet  him ;  but  a  gust  of  fire, 
And  a  grim  smoke,  there  smote  and  made  him  fall ; 

It  took  his  body's  might,  and  all  desire  ; 
He  had  no  voice  nor  will,  though  they  sang  still : 
"  Honour  and  joy  be  given. 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven  !  " 

Then  many  hands  did  raise  and  bear  him  out, 

And  there  all  night  he  lay,  till  morning  time ; 
And  many  a  day  like  dead  lay  Launcelot, 
He  heard  no  bell  at  matin  or  at  prime  : 
Nathless  none  earthly  thing,  he  deem'd,  did  sing  : 
**  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven ! "  . 

Then  came  a  dayspring  and  a  fair  white  dawn, 
And  he  rose  up,  yet  did  not  rise  the  same ; 

For  all  the  bitterness  and  pain  were  gone ; 

For  he  who  sinn'd  the  sin  had  borne  the  shame, 
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And  seen  the  Sancgreal,  and  heard  them  call : 
"  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven ! " 


Oh  now,  frail  sons  of  earth,  who  fell  in  sin, 

Learn  from  the  piteous  deed  of  this  dread  knight ; 
Beat  at  the  door,  and  cry,  and  enter  in. 

And  you  shall  win  the  Grail,  and  see  the  Light, 
Yes,  like  none  earthly  thing,  shall  hear  them  sing : 
**  Honour  and  joy  be  given 
To  the  High  King  of  Heaven  !  " 
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Keri's  Daughter. 
I. 

Alone  I  go  a-hunting,  when  all  their  hunting's  done, 
To  follow  Keri's  daughter  in  the  footsteps  of  the  sun. 

She  drowses  all  the  day  thro',  she  wakens  with  the 

moth; 
And  shakes  out  her  black  tresses  from  their  crimson 

binding  cloth. 

Their  beauty   that   she   braided   falls   loose   now  to 

her  knees, 
As   she  goes    to    the  window,   and  wonders  at   the 

trees. 

Her  eyes  shine  in  the  shadow,  grown  opal-like,  and 

change 
Like  pools  that  fill  with  starlight  when  other  lights 

grow  strange. 

Now  on  the  stair,  bare-footed,  she  stays  to  gird  her 

gown 
That  it  may  let  the   briars  be,  and  lightly  she  goes 

down. 

What  fate's  on  Keri's  daughter,  to  wake  when  all  is 

done. 
And  follow  where  the  sun  went,  but  never  see   the 

sun  ? 
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What  fate's  on  me  to   follow  along  the    fields   of 

night 
The   feet  of   Keri's   daughter,  yet  never  cross  her 

sight  ? 

II. 

The  wind  is  her  white  brachet,  to  course  the  wood 

with  her, 
Where  the  oak  trees  are  tall,  and  the  lone  stars  lean 

near. 

The  oak  leaves  cannot   keep  her,   her  white   hound 

draws  her  on ; 
The  livelong  night  they  range  the   night,   until  the 

night  is  done. 

I  ride  into  the  mid-wood  and  wait.     What  fragrance 

clings 
Upon  the  dreaming  fernleaf,  and  the  muffled,  drowsy 

things. 

Is  that   an   owl   upon   the   hill,   or   is   it   her  white 

hound. 
To  tell  me  I  must  leave  the  wood,  and  follow  at  the 

sound? 

But  when  we  reach  the  hilltop,  we  hear  them  in  the 

wood ; 
And  when  we  turn,  we  turn  too  late  :  the  moorland  is 

her  mood. 

III. 

I  have  a  horse  of  fire,  bred  by  an  ancient  groom ; 
His  hoofs  are  not  of  water,  and  he  can  ride  to  doom. 
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But  when  he  takes  the  hillside,  where  the  twin  torrents 

pour, 
I  hear,  far  down  the  aber,    her  hound  bay  by  the 

shore. 

I   hold  my  breath  with  rapture,  I   ride   to  the   salt 

strand ; 
The  spotted  waves,  like  leopards,  run  on  the  yellow 

sand. 

The   seamews   talk    like    children;    the   moon   says, 

"  Here  she  gave 
Her  white  feet  to  the  water,  her  white  hand  to  the 

wave ! " 

But  the  seamews  talk  together :  "  The  creature  is  gone 

home, 
Her  feet  bear  thro'  the  rushes  soft  flakes  of  sandy 

foam." 

I  wheel  about ;  the  strand  grows  grey ;  the  night  is 

nearly  run ; 
And  Keri's  daughter  flies  for  home  long  hours  before 

the  sun. 

IV. 

All  night-things :  stars,  dark  water,  benighted  oak  and 

fir,  ^ 
The  white  moth  and  the  brown  moth,  they  all  are 

friends  to  her. 

The  sleeping  leaves  dream  of  her,  as  she  goes  thro'  the 

grasses. 
The  flower  asleep  thinks  her  white  feet  are  flowers  as 

she  passes. 
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Now,  on    the   windy   hilltop   her  hair,    like    wafted 

smoke, 
Draws  all  the  darkness  after  her,  to  be  her  beauty's 

cloak. 

I    feel    it   brush   upon   my   cheek,    I    grasp   at    my 

delight  ; 
The  morning-star  looks  cold  on  me,  across  the  tops 

of  night. 

It  speaks  of  night  beyond  the  night,  and  stars  on  stars 

behind 
The  moon,  that  make  a  morning  at  midnight  in  her 

mind. 

I   know  the   darkness  as   I  ride  is  different   to   her 

eyes, 
That   see  in   every   sleeping  leaf  a  light,  a   ray   to 

rise. 

And  every  leaf  she  brushes  by  takes  of  her  leave  to 

bloom. 
The  birch,  the  broody  horn-beam,  the  star-dew  and 

the  broom. 

And  if  the  frost  come  at  his  hour,  for  her  each  crystal 

fine 
Holds  a  white  chamber  in  it,  and  a  virgin  lamp  to 

shine. 

V. 

At  day  I  ask  the  salmon,  and  the  speechless  birch  and 

fern, 
Which  road,  to  overtake  her  ?  my  horse  and  I  must 

turn. 
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I  spur  my  horse,  I  tremble,  as  I  go  riding  on. 
And  track  the  mountain  torrent.     Too  late  :  I  see  the 
dawn. 

If  she  should  see  us  ride  behind,  or  the  sun  set  on  his 

height. 
Know,  she  would  range  no  longer  in  her  mysterious 

night ; 

Then  I   should  keep  the  white-limb'd  girl  within  my 

ordered  house, 
And  let  her  hunt  no  longer,   with   her   black   cloak 

flying  loose. 


Oh,  it  is  well  to  follow,  and  not  to  overtake, 
The   maiden  in  her  mystery,  for   the   white   spirit's 
sake. 

But  night  bring  back  my  hunting,  for  I  would  rather 

ride 
In   vain   for   Keri's   daughter,   than   win    the   world 

beside. 
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Besieged. 

The  outworks  all  are  taken 
And  the  purlieus  passed  ; 

But  the  keep  remains  unshaken, 
The  gate  is  fast. 

I  yield  with  vexed  defiance 

Those  outward  parts, 
But  I  hold  in  calm  reliance 

My  heart  of  hearts. 

Sorrow  and  doubt  and  crying 

Upon  all  sides ; 
Not  heeding  or  replying, 

The  soul  abides. 

I  see  them  from  the  casement, 

The  trampling  foe ; 
But  this  last  wall's  abasement 

They  shall  not  know. 
Hopes  that  are  rashly  eager 

May  be  deceived, 
But  I  know  my  soul's  beleaguer 

Shall  be  relieved. 
Grief,  hunger,  madness,  weeping. 

Prevail  without ; 
A  central  peace  is  keeping 

The  last  redoubt. 
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Ghosts. 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  abide  with  me 

By  night  and  day,  continually ; 

In  all  I  do,  and  all  I  will, 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  are  with  me  still. 

Their  thoughts  with  mine  are  interfused  ; 
They  bring  their  habits,  long  disused, 
To  bear  upon  my  daily  walk. 
My  simple  deeds,  my  common  talk. 

I  have  no  secret  to  divine 
What  things  are  theirs  and  what  are  mine, 
Nor  with  whose  moods  I  am  perplexed, 
Or  by  whose  lurking  fancies  vexed. 

I  sometimes,  with  a  sense  of  dread, 

Feel  like  a  puppet  of  the  dead, 

So  subtle  is  their  potency 

To  live  and  breathe  and  move  in  me. 

I  know  them  gazing  through  mine  eyes 
Upon  the  sun's  imperial  rise  ; 
And  with  their  thought  mine  eyes  are  wet 
When  tender  suns  of  springtime  set. 

I  dream  of  some  vast  life  before 
I  sailed  to  touch  on  earth's  dim  shore ; 
It  is  the  dead  who  wake  in  me 
This  glimpse  that  looks  like  memory. 
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Theirs  the  old  fault  to  which  I  yield 
The  weeds  that  curse  a  sterile  field ; 
And  theirs,  I  timidly  confess, 
The  shreds  of  goodness  I  possess. 

Can  I  achieve  the  rule,  and  reign 
In  this  ghost-tenanted  domain. 
Or  must  I  be  for  ever  led 
By  hands  and  voices  of  the  dead  ? 
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Two  Ways  of  Life. 
I. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  a  murmur  like  far  seas  ? 

It  is  the  passionate  sound  of  souls  in  pain, 
To  whom  love  grants  nor  happiness  nor  ease, 

But  ever  in  vexed  torment  they  remain. 
Craving  the  solace  of  an  unknown  woe  ; 
Peace  is  their  quest,  and  peace  they  never  know. 

I  have  not  given  such  hostages  to  fate. 

In  lonely  paths  I  seek  a  single  joy  ; 
I  nurse  no  griefs  to  baffle  life's  estate, 

Nor  gather  stores  where  loss  and  death  destroy, 
I  build  no  structure  for  the  faithlessness 
And  scorn  of  man  to  whelm  in  huge  distress. 

The  voices  of  the  world  come  out  to  me 
Like  jangling  music,  best  when  heard  afar  ; 

I  crave  no  vain  impossible  melody. 

Nor  beg  a  guerdon  of  the  morning  star. 

I  claim  no  mortal's  tenderness  or  trust 

To  find  its  treasure  but  a  spurious  dust. 

I  pass  not  to  the  fields  soliciting 

An  alms  of  sympathy  from  herb  and  tree. 

I  seek  no  comfort  other  than  I  bring. 
In  Nature's  self-contained  passivity. 

In  her  unconscious  loveliness  and  gleams 

There  hides  no  mystery,  there  live  no  dreams. 
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I  blame  her  not ;  but  Nature  hath  no  care, 
She  heedeth  not  my  laughter  or  my  tears  ; 

Not  one  of  all  my  sorrows  will  she  share, 
Nor  take  a  part  in  one  of  all  my  fears. 

Waifs,  strangers,  lonely  sojourners  are  we. 

Of  birth  unknown  and  alien  ancestry. 

Her  fields  that  bloomed  a  thousand  years  agone 
Will  bloom  as  witchingly  when  we  are  dead. 

The  daisies  will  return,  the  larks  sing  on, 

The  dawning  and  the  setting  flame  with  red. 

There  is  no  pity  in  the  summer  sea — 

There  is  no  knowledge  in  earth's  witchery. 

Ye  prate  of  virtue  and  unselfishness — 
The  one  a  myth,  the  other  but  a  name. 

These  idle  maxims  that  our  lips  express 
Leave  not  a  trace  but  falsity  and  shame  ; 

Our  words,  our  boastings  formulate  a  lie, 

Flouting  the  self  for  which  we  live  and  die. 

Therefore  I  feign  no  merit  in  my  life  ; 

No  friends  applaud  me  and  no  friend  I  serve. 
Far  from  the  whirl  of  passion's  useless  strife. 

No  doubts  perplex  me  and  no  fears  unnerve. 
One  target  for  the  shafts  of  fate  alone. 
One  breast  is  open  to  the  blow — mine  own. 

Ye  die  a  thousand  times  through  tenderness  ; 

Life  is  but  dread  and  long  anxiety. 
By  what  unguarded  avenues  distress 

Steals  on  apace  ye  cannot  know  or  see. 
Unpastured  sheep,  ye  lack  and  cannot  feed. 

Nor  find  a  drink  to  satisfy  your  need. 
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No  spouse  is  mine — no  babes  cling  to  my  knee  ; 

These  harbingers  of  grief  I  never  sued. 
I  have  not  bartered  peaceful  liberty 

For  earth's  affections  and  solicitude, 
Nor  vested  all  in  one  precarious  stake, 
Like  loving  human  hearts  that  bleed  and  break. 

II. 

O  love,  there  is  no  light  unless  thou  light  us — 
There  is  no  darkness,  love,  unless  thou  fail ; 

There  is  no  recompense  save  thou  requite  us — 
No  guidance  but  the  glory  of  thy  trail. 

Thou  art  our  strength,  our  sustenance — the  breath 

Whereby  we  live  ;  without  thee  all  is  death. 

Teach  me  the  love  of  every  living  thing. 
Lest  lacking  Jove  I  grow  corrupt  and  die. 

For  cleansing  and  for  solace  let  there  spring 
A  well  of  love  that  never  shall  run  dry. 

Give  me  the  bread  of  love  throughout  my  years, 

Though  it  may  chance  to  prove  the  bread  of  tears. 

Teach  me  the  bate  of  sordid  selfishness — 

The  hate  of  petty  toil  for  petty  gain ; 
Teach  me  that  years  of  selfish  joy  are  less 

Than  one  true  hour  of  sacrificing  pain ; 
Teach  me  that  all  supremely  great  and  good 
Is  bom  with  birth-pangs  of  disquietude ; 

Not  to  make  lonely  desert  of  my  heart, 
From  fear  of  tempting  a  despoiler's  hand, 

But  to  illumine  it  in  every  part 
With  smiling  blossom  like  a  summer  land. 
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Better  a  harvest  foiled,  a  field  defaced, 
Than  acres  spreading  cultureless  and  waste. 

And  from  the  leafy  woods  shall  issue  words, 
And  from  the  passionate  ocean  come  a  cry. 

The  vesper  twitterings  of  wayside  birds 
Shall  reach  the  depths  where  strangest  memories  lie— 

The  sweeping  of  night's  wind  along  the  plain 

Touch  deepest  chords,  and  touch  them  not  in  vain. 

Shall  I  protest  that  Nature  is  but  dumb  ? — 
The  dumbness  is  mine  own  and  is  not  hers. 

From  her  completest  silence  voices  come, 
And  in  her  solitude  a  spirit  stirs. 

Where  men  have  seen  a  vesture  of  the  Unknown, 

Shall  I  see  only  naked  stock  and  stone  ? 

The  simplest  daisy  from  the  rustling  grass 
Gives  to  me  greater  gifts  than  I  return  ; 

The  sunset  glories  unrequited  pass, 

Unthanked  the  pageants  of  the  heavens  burn. 

I  give  them  nothing,  but  they  give  to  me 

New  worlds  of  thought,  new  homes  of  memory. 

Shall  I  renounce  the  love  of  fellow- man. 

Because  of  men's  deceitfulness  and  blindness  ? 

Since  the  dim  day  when  consciousness  began 

How  oft  my  heart  has  thrilled  at  human  kindness  ! 

Shall  I  repose  in  sluggard  ease  or  fretting 

Because  some  souls  are  careless  and  forgetting  ? 

Teach  me  the  love  of  beauty's  plenitude — 
The  glow  of  health,  the  loveliness  of  form — 

The  grace  of  children  and  of  maidenhood, 
Pulsating  life,  delightful,  sentient,  warm  ; 
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Give  me  a  love  whose  steady  affluence 
Transcends,  yet  not  ignores,  the  life  of  sense. 

And  if  the  double  joy  bring  double  woe, 
If  sorrow  come  by  unexpected  ways. 

Better  the  height  and  depth  of  life  to  know 
Than  live  upon  the  lowland  all  my  days. 

Never  for  ease  or  pleasures  fugitive 

May  I  forswear  the  soul  by  which  I  live. 
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The   Storm. 

They  say  it  is  the  wind  in  midnight  skies, 

Loud  shrieking  past  the  window,  that  doth  make 

Each  casement  shudder  with  its  storm  of  cries, 
And  the  barred  door  with  pushing  shoulders  shake. 

Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !   It  is  the  souls  pass  by ; 

Their  lot  to  run  from  earth  to  God's  high  place, 
Pursued  by  each  black  sin  that  death  let  fly 

From  their  sad  flesh,  to  break  them  in  their  chase. 

They  say  it  is  the  rain  from  leaf  to  leaf 

Doth  slip,  and  roll  into  the  thirsting  ground. 

That  where  the  corn  is  trampled  sheaf  by  sheaf 
The  heavy  sorrow  of  the  storm  is  found. 

Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  It  is  repentant  tears 

By  those  let  fall  who  make  their  direful  flight, 

And  drop  by  drop  the  anguish  of  their  fears. 
Comes  down  around  us  all  the  awful  night. 

They  say  that  in  the  lightning-flash,  and  roar 
Of  clashing  clouds,  the  tempest  is  about ; 

And  draw  their  chairs  the  glowing  hearth  before. 
The  casement  close  to  shui;  the  danger  out. 

Ah,  no  !  The  doors  of  Paradise,  they  swing 
A  moment  open  for  a  soul  nigh  spent. 

Then  come  together  till  the  thunder's  ring 
Leaves  us  half- blinded  by  God's  element. 
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Kathleen's    Charity. 

A     BALLAD. 

"  God  bless  the  work,"  said  young  Kathleen. 

She  bent  her  golden  head, 
And  in  her  cheek  that  was  so  pale 

The  blood  crept  rosy  red. 

Quick  flew  the  humming  spinning  wheel, 

The  thread  was  all  but  done. 
And  like  the  pale  shafts  of  a  star 

The  gleaming  strands  she  spun. 

"  And  when  the  cloth  is  mine  " — she  smiled. 

The  wheel  sang  soft  and  low — 
"  I'll  make  a  robe  all  straight  and  white, 

That  I  a  bride  may  go. 

"  The  world  is  good,"  she  said,  and  laughed, 
A-turning  of  her  wheel. 
Then  by  her  stood  a  beggar  maid, 
Who  prayed  with  faint  appeal. 

"  I  have  not  gold,"  sighed  sweet  Kathleen, 

"  Nor  silver  you  to  give. 
Yet  if  you  go  so  pale  and  wan 

I  fear  you  scarce  can  live. 

"  So  take  my  thread,  'twill  weave  a  gown 
To  keep  you  from  the  cold." 
The  beggar  kissed  the  giving  hand, 
And  blessed  a  hundred-fold. 
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"  My  work  is  done,"  said  poor  Kathleen, 

And  put  her  wheel  aside, 
Yet  like  God's  Mother  sweet  she  looked, 

So  fair  and  holy- eyed. 

"  And  though  no  silken  gown  I  wear 
To  deck  me  as  a  bride, 
I  yet  can  pray  with  grateful  heart, 
For  we  have  much  beside. 

"  To-morrow  in  the  bare,  brown  earth 
We  set  our  golden  seed. 
The  yellow  corn  we  scatter  wide, 
To  make  us  rich  indeed." 

Now  as  she  spoke  beside  her  stood 

A  man  all  weak  and  frail. 
And  there  all  piteous  to  her  ear, 

He  told  a  woeful  tale. 

"  I  have  not  silver  now  nor  gold, 

Nor  cloth  to  robe  you  in. 
Yet  should  I  giftless  drive  you  forth 

It  were  a  grievous  sin." 

She  gave  the  sack  of  golden  corn 
That  was  her  father's  store, 

And  in  her  breast  her  frightened  heart 
Was  beating  wild  and  sore. 

"  Oh,  woe  is  me,"  she  turned  and  cried, 

"  My  father  stern  and  cold. 
Oh,  cruel  will  he  be  to  her 

Who  robbed  him  of  his  gold." 
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She  took  the  chaff  in  her  two  hands 

With  many  a  moan  and  sigh, 
And  spread  it  on  the  bare  brown  earth 

Before  her  sire  went  by. 

"  Ahone,"  she  said,  *'  so  to  deceive 

My  father  blind  and  grey, 
For  little  store  shall  bear  the  seed 

That  I  have  sown  to-day." 

She  bent  to  weep,  but  by  her  side 

A  child  stood  all  alone. 
"  And  'tis  in  vain,"  poor  Kathleen  cried, 

"  That  here  you  make  your  moan. 

For  I  have  left  no  gifts  to  give, 

No  cloth,  no  food,  no  gold ; 
So  I  must  drive  you  forth,"  she  said, 

"  To  perish  in  the  cold." 

She  took  the  child  unto  her  heart. 

And  then  her  tears  let  fall. 
"  Oh,  woe  it  is  to  bid  you  go, 

And  you  so  weak  and  small." 

She  set  him  down  upon  his  way 

And  kissed  his  cheek  and  chin. 
And  then  she  saw  a  golden  thread 

He  held  his  hands  within. 

**  I  met  a  lady  on  the  road," 

The  little  one  replied, 
"  She  said  this  thread  would  weave  a  gown 

To  robe  a  happy  bride. 
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"  She  bade  me  when  I  met  with  one 
Whose  mercy  was  so  great 
She'd  give  her  very  tears  away 
In  pity  for  my  state. 

"  She  said,  *  Give  her  this  silken  thread 
A  wedding  gown  to  weave.'  "  | 
Fair  Kathleen  took  the  golden  ball, 
But  yet  her  heart  did  grieve. 

**  For  I  have  robbed  my  father  dear, 

My  father  old  and  weak, 
And  oh,  what  shall  I  answer  him 

When  he  his  grain  shall  seek  ? 

"  And  oh,  what  shall  I  say  to  him 
That  he  could  me  believe. 
Who  sowed  the  chaff  upon  the  ground. 
His  dim  eyes  to  deceive  ?  " 

And  woeful  looked  she  to  the  north. 

And  woeful  to  the  south. 
And  there  she  saw  a  little  child 

With  laughter  on  his  mouth. 

She  looked  into  her  father's  field, 
Where  once  the  chaff  had  been. 

And  lo !  the  sprouting  grain  was  there. 
With  ears  all  high  and  green. 

"The  world  is  good,"  said  young  Kathleen, 

And  knelt  her  down  to  pray ; 
"  I  know  that  some  of  God's  sweet  saints 

Did  visit  me  to-day." 
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To  a   Seamew. 

When  I  had  wings,  my  brother, 
Such  wings  were  mine  as  thine : 

Such  life  my  heart  remembers 

In  all  as  wild  Septembers 

As  this  when  life  seems  other, 

Though  sweet,  than  once  was  mine ; 

When  I  had  wings,  my  brother. 
Such  wings  were  mine  as  thine. 

Such  life  as  thrills  and  quickens 

The  silence  of  thy  flight, 
Or  fills  thy  note's  elation 
With  lordlier  exultation 
Than  man's,  whose  faint  heart  sickens 

With  hopes  and  fears  that  blight 
Such  life  as  thrills  and  quickens 

The  silence  of  thy  flight. 

Thy  cry  from  windward  clanging 
Makes  all  the  cliffs  rejoice ; 

Though  storm  clothe  seas  with  sorrow, 

Thy  call  salutes  the  morrow  ; 

While  shades  of  pain  seem  hanging 
Round  earth's  most  rapturous  voice. 

Thy  cry  from  windward  clanging 
Makes  all  the  cliffs  rejoice. 
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We,  sons  and  sires  of  seamen, 

Whose  home  is  all  the  sea, 
What  place  man  may,  we  claim  it ; 
But  thine — whose  thought  may  name  it  ? 
Free  birds  live  higher  than  freemen, 

And  gladlier  ye  than  we — 
We,  sons  and  sires  of  seamen. 

Whose  home  is  all  the  sea. 

For  you  the  storm  sounds  only 

More  notes  of  more  delight 
Than  earth's  in  sunniest  weather  : 
When  heaven  and  sea  together 
Join  strengths  against  the  lonely 

Lost  bark  borne  down  by  night. 
For  you  the  storm  sounds  only 

More  notes  of  more  delight. 

With  wider  wing,  and  louder 

Long  clarion-call  of  joy, 
Thy  tribe  salutes  the  terror 
Of  darkness,  wild  as  error. 
But  sure  as  truth,  and  prouder 

Than  waves  with  man  for  toy  ; 
With  wider  wing,  and  louder 

Long  clarion- call  of  joy. 

The  wave's  wing  spreads  and  flutters, 
The  wave's  heart  swells  and  breaks 
One  moment's  passion  thrills  it, 
One  pulse  of  power  fulfils  it 
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And  ends  the  pride  it  utters 

When,  loud  with  life  that  quakes, 
The  wave's  wing  spreads  and  flutters, 

The  wave's  heart  swells  and  breaks. 


But  thine  and  thou,  my  brother, 
Keep  heart  and  wing  more  high 

Than  aught  may  scare  or  sunder ; 

The  waves  whose  throats  are  thunder 

Fall  hurtling  each  on  other, 
And  triumph  as  they  die  ; 

But  thine  and  thou,  my  brother. 
Keep  heart  and  wing  more  high. 

More  high  than  wrath  or  anguish. 
More  strong  than  pride  or  fear, 

The  sense  or  soul  half  hidden 

In  thee,  for  us  forbidden. 

Bids  thee  nor  change  nor  languish. 
But  live  thy  life  as  here, 

More  high  than  wrath  or  anguish. 
More  strong  than  pride  or  fear. 

We  are  fallen,  even  we,  whose  passion 

On  earth  is  nearest  thine  ; 
Who  sing,  and  cease  from  flying ; 
Who  live,  and  dream  of  dying  : 
Grey  time,  in  time's  grey  fashion. 

Bids  wingless  creatures  pine  : 
We  are  fallen,  even  we,  whose  passion 

On  earth  is  nearest  thine. 
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The  lark  knows  no  such  rapture, 
Such  joy  no  nightingale, 

As  sways  the  songless  measure 

Wherein  thy  wings  take  pleasure  ; 

Thy  love  may  no  man  capture, 
Thy  pride  may  no  man  quail ; 

The  lark  knows  no  such  rapture. 
Such  joy  no  nightingale. 


And  we,  whom  dreams  embolden, 

We  can  but  creep  and  sing. 
And  watch  through  heaven's  waste  hollow 
The  flight  no  sight  may  follow 
To  the  utter  bourne  beholden 

Of  none  that  lack  thy  wing : 
And  we,  whom  dreams  embolden, 

We  can  but  creep  and  sing. 

Our  dreams  have  wings  that  falter. 
Our  hearts  bear  hopes  that  die  ; 

For  thee  no  dream  could  better 

A  life  no  fears  may  fetter, 

A  pride  no  care  can  alter. 

That  wots  not  whence  or  why 

Our  dreams  have  wings  that  falter. 
Our  hearts  bear  hopes  that  die. 

With  joy  more  fierce  and  sweeter 

Than  joys  we  deem  divine 
Their  lives,  by  time  untarnished, 
Are  girt  about  and  garnished, 
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Who  match  the  wave's  full  metre 

And  drink  the  wind's  wild  wine 
With  joy  more  fierce  and  sweeter 

Than  joys  we  deem  divine. 

Ah,  well  were  I  for  ever, 

Wouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me. 
And  take  my  song's  wild  honey, 
And  give  me  back  thy  sunny 
Wide  eyes  that  weary  never, 

And  wings  that  search  the  sea  ; 
Ah,  well  were  I  for  ever, 

Wouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me. 

Beachy  Head, 
September,  1886. 
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A   Forsaken   Garden. 

In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and  lee, 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island. 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of 
its  roses 

Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 
To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 

If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand  ? 

So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 
Through  branches  and  briars  if  a  man  make  way, 

He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 

Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 
The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 
The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken : 
These  remain. 
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Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not ; 
As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale 
calls  not, 
Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song  ; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 
Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart    handfast     in    heart    as    they    stood,    *'  Look 
thither," 
Did  he  whisper  ?  "  look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the 
sea; 
For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms 
wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?  " 
And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 

And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed. 
In   the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the   eyes   that   had 
lightened, 

Love  was  dead. 
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Or   they   loved    their   life   through,   and    then   went 
whither  ? 
And   were    one    to    the   end — but   what   end  who 
knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
•Shall  the   dead   take   thought   for  the  dead   to  love 
them  ? 
What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them. 
Or  the  wave. 


All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers. 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 
Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 
When   as   they  that   are   free   now  of  weeping   and 
laughter 

We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever ; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up 
never, 
Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing, 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 
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Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 
Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble 

The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 
Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter. 
Stretched  out   on   the   spoils  that    his   own   hand 
spread, 
As  a  god  self- slain  on  his  own  strange  altar, 
Death  lies  dead. 
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Chorus  from  "Atalanta  in  Calydon." 

When  the  hounds  of  Spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
.  With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown,  bright  nightingale  amorous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers. 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet ; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers. 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 

Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling  ? 
O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to 
her — 

Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring ! 
For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her, 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player  ; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 

And  the  south-west  wind  and  the  west  wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins  ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins ; 
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And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot. 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide. 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes  ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 
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Gipsy  Love. 

The  gipsy  tents  are  on  the  down, 

The  gipsy  girls  are  here  ; 
And  its  O  to  be  off  and  away  from  the  town 

With  a  gipsy  for  my  dear ! 

We'd  make  our  bed  in  the  bracken 
With  the  lark  for  a  chambermaid ; 

The  lark  would  sing  us  awake  in  the  morning, 
Singing  above  our  head. 

We'd  drink  the  sunlight  all  day  long 

With  never  a  house  to  bind  us ; 
And  we'd  only  flout  in  a  merry  song 

The  world  we  left  behind  us. 

We  would  be  free  as  birds  are  free 
The  livelong  day,  the  livelong  day  ; 

And  we  would  lie  in  the  sunny  bracken 
With  none  to  say  us  nay. 

The  gipsy  tents  are  on  the  down, 

The  gipsy  girls  are  here  ; 
And  its  O  to  be  off  and  away  from  the  town 

With  a  gipsy  for  my  dear. 
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On  the  Roads. 

The  road  winds  onward  long  and  white, 
It  curves  in  mazy  coils  and  crooks 

A  beckoning  finger  down  the  height ; 
It  calls  me  with  the  voice  of  brooks 

To  thirsty  travellers  in  the  night. 

I  leave  the  lonely  city  street, 
The  awful  silence  of  the  crowd ; 

The  rhythm  of  the  roads  I  beat. 
My  blood  leaps  up,  I  shout  aloud, 

My  heart  keeps  measure  with  my  feet. 

A  bird  sings  something  in  my  ear. 
The  wind  sings  in  my  blood  a  song 

'Tis  good  at  times  for  a  man  to  hear  ; 
The  road  winds  onward  white  and  long. 

And  the  best  of  earth  is  here  ! 
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The  Wanderers.      * 

Wanderers,  ever  wandering, 
Their  eyelids  freshened  with  the  wind  of  the  sea 
Blown  up  the  cliffs  at  sunset,  their  cheeks  cooled 
With  meditative  shadows  of  hushed  leaves 
That  have  been  drowsing  in  the  woods  all  day, 
And  certain  fires  of  sunrise  in  their  eyes. 

They  wander,  and  the  white  roads  under  them 
Crumble  into  fine  dust  behind  their  feet. 
For  they  return  not ;  life,  a  long  white  road. 
Winds  ever  from  the  dark  into  the  dark. 
And  they,  as  days,  return  not ;  they  go  on 
For  ever,  with  the  travelling  stars  ;  the  night 
Curtains  them,  being  wearied,  and  the  dawn 
Awakens  them  unwearied  ;  they  go  on. 
They  know  the  winds  of  all  the  earth,  they  know 
The  dust  of  many  highways  and  the  stones 
Of  cities  set  for  landmarks  on  the  road. 
Theirs  is  the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it — 
Theirs,  because  they  forego  it,  passing  on 
Into  the  freedom  of  the  elements ; 
Wandering,  ever  wandering, 
Because  life  holds  not  anything  so  good 
As  to  be  free  of  yesterday,  and  bound 
Towards  a  new-born  to-morrow ;  and  they  go 
Into  a  world  of  unknown  faces,  where 
It  may  be  there  are  faces  waiting  them — 
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Faces  of  friendly  strangers,  not  the  long 
Intolerable  monotony  of  friends. 

The  joy  of  earth  is  yours,  O  wanderers, 

The  only  joy  of  the  old  earth,  to  wake. 

As  each  new  dawn  is  patiently  renewed. 

With  foreheads  fresh  against  a  fresh  young  sky, 

To  be  a  little  further  on  the  road, 

A  little  nearer  somewhere,  some  few  steps 

Advanced  into  the  future,  and  removed 

By  some  few  counted  milestones  from  the  past. 

God  gives  you  this  good  gift,  the  only  gift 

That  God,  being  repentant,  has  to  give. 

Wanderers,  you  have  the  sunrise  and  the  stars  ; 
And  we,  beneath  our  comfortable  roofs. 
Lamplight,  and  daily  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
And  four  walls  of  a  prison,  and  sure  food. 
But  God  has  given  you  freedom,  wanderers  ! 
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In   the    Woods   of   Finvara. 

I  HAVE  grown  tired  of  sorrow  and  human  tears ; 
Life  is  a  dream  in  the  night,  a  fear  among  fears, 
A  naked  runner  lost  in  a  storm  of  spears. 

I  have  grown  tired  of  rapture  and  love's  desire  : 

Love  is  a  flaming  heart,  and  its  flames  aspire 

Till  they  cloud  the  soul  in  the  smoke  of  a  windy  fire. 

I  would  wash  the  dust  of  the  world  in  a  soft  green 

flood: 
Here  between  sea  and  sea,  in  the  fairy  wood, 
I  have  found  a  delicate,  wave-green  solitude. 

Here,  in  the  fairy  wood,  between  sea  and  sea, 
I  have  heard  the  song  of  a  fairy  bird  in  a  tree. 
And  the  peace  that  is  not  in  the  world  has  flown  t 
me. 
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On  First  Hearing  Handel's  "  Messiah/* 

Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus.  Doc. 

What  grace  had  come  to  me  ?     I  was  to  hear 

The  first  great  music  that  I  ever  heard  ; 
The  name  of  Handel  woke  my  inward  ear 

With  summoning  thunders.      Music  ! — that    siren 
word 
Called  me,  as  the  far  voice  of  the  unknown  sea 

The  new-fledged   sea-bird;    shone  like  the  mystic 
star 

That  once  to  Bethlehem  led  young  Balthazar  ; 
My  eager  heart  beat  with  adventurous  glee, 

Expecting  some  new  glorious  avatar. 

And  when  from  noisy  traffic  of  the  street 

Into  the  grey  cathedral  vast  and  dim, 
Leaving  life's  festering  ways,  I  turned  my  feet, 

I  felt  the  wings  of  silent  seraphim 
O'ershadow  me  as  I  entered  there,  and  stood 

Mid  the  hushed  crowd  as  for  a  miracle 

Waiting.     Phantoms  they  seemed,  myself  as  well. 
When  in  that  silence,  thronged  like  solitude 

With  unseen  powers,  awe  on  my  spirit  fell. 

Then  gloriously,  as  through  night's  gloom  profound 
Soar  the  light-shedding  plumes  of  day  new-born, 

Silence  was  quickened  with  majestic  sound ; 
The  organ,  heralding  redemption's  morn, 
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Prophesied  in  that  divine  primaeval  tongue 
Men  caught  from  angels,  ere  on  Shinar's  plain 
Confusion  fell  on  Babel,  and  now  again 

Heard,   as   though  morning    stars   o'er    earth    made 
young 
Breathed  from  sweet  flutes  a  glad  prelusive  strain. 

And  then  a  voice  I  heard,  falling  like  dew 

Of  consolation  gently  out  of  heaven, 
Say :  "  Comfort  ye  My  people !  "  and  renew 

Promise  of  blessing  and  peace,  with  sin  forgiven. 
It  ceased.     Once  more  the  billowing  organ  pealed  ; 

Like  angels  hovering  o'er  a  sunlit  sea 

Voices  that  shone  proclaimed  exultingly : 
"  The  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed !  " 

I  was  exalted  in  that  ecstacy. 

I  stood  in  heaven.     Like  an  illumined  scroll 
Wherein  each  word  upsoared  a  singing  flame, 

I  saw  the  Epic  of  the  World  unroll ; 

Old  Scriptures  holy  with  the  anointed  Name 

Burst  into  song.     As  grey  o'erwintered  trees. 

Their  buds  within  them  dumb,  sleep  till  the  Spring 
Calls,  and  each  leaf  awakes,  a  living  thing, 

Even  so  these  words,  embalming  mysteries, 
Awoke  from  sleep  new  born,  to  shine  and  sing. 


Like  mounting  larks,  glad  minstrels  of  the  morn, 

The  Sons  of  Joy  leaped  from  earth's  kindling  sod, 
Singing :  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 
.  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
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The  Prince  of  Peace  !  "  In  golden  thunders  rang 
The  rapturous  fugue  to  heaven,  from  deep  to  deep 
Echoing  those  mighty  words,  that  seemed  to  sweep 

Through  hoHer  heights  the  seraphs  as  they  sang, 
Till  peace  hushed  the  sick  world  like  healing  sleep. 

The  peace  of  God ;  for  in  man's  desolate  soul 
God  came  to  dwell.     Peace  like  a  canopy 

Folded  the  shepherds  when  divinely  stole 

Through  the  still  night  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 

And  heavenly  children  sang  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Then  suddenly  flaming  wings  throbbed  in  the  air 
Like    summer    lightning:    all   heaven's   host   was 
there : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth. 
Goodwill  toward  men  !  "      So  sang  those   heralds 
fair. 

O  Son  of  Man,  sad  earth's  rejected  King, 

Light  of  the  World,  still  blindly  seeking  light, 

Who  first  made  holiness  a  human  thing, 

Did  man  but  dream  Thy  coming  ?     Shall  endless 
night 

Mock  us  with  hope  ?     Did  He  who  touched  with  fire 
Isaiah's  lips  move  in  these  blinder  days 
This  glorious  Bard  vainly  to  hymn  Thy  praise  ? 

Or  did  the  Spirit  of  Truth  indeed  inspire 

This  Prophet,  walking  in  God's  ancient  ways  ? 

Answering  from  heaven,  the  music  seemed  to  fall 

In  benediction  on  all  things  opprest. 
Proclaiming  still  that  Shepherd  come  to  call 

His  wandering  sheep,  and  give  the  weary  rest, 
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Till  with  :  "  His  yoke  is  easy,"  tranquilly 

The  Book  of  Peace  closed,  and  I  heard  no  more. 
The  tasks  of  time  claimed  me.     Yet  still  I  bore 

Peace  in  my  soul,  as  from  a  sanctuary 
The  blessed  wine  a  cup  ne'er  filled  before. 

As  though  a  prophet's  vision  I  had  seen 

-    I  went  my  way.     The  gracious  tenderness 

Of  that  great  music  from  the  realm  serene 

Where  dwell  the  mightiest  spirits  had  come  to  bless 
My  spirit  for  ever  with  a  sane  delight. 

I  had  heard  the  angels  sing ;  and  from  that  hour 

Their  songs  awake  at  Handel's  word  of  power, 
Like  ocean's  voice  for  majesty  and  might, 

In  beauty  perfect  as  a  lily's  flower. 
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A   Fenian's  Return. 

Inscribed  to  John  O'Leary. 


From  exile  in  a  Land  of  the  Stranger 

I  come,  as  from  long  voyage,  eagerly, 
To  her  port,  with  many  a  scar  of  many  a  billow, 

A  ship  comes  flying,  singing  o'er  the  sea  ; 
Safe  bearing  in  her  weathered  hull,  storm-battered, 

Her  cargo  of  things  rare. 
As  in  my  heart,  their  golden  shrine  unshattered, 
My  shipwrecked  hopes  I  bear. 

II. 

And  here  I  stand,  a  stranger,  yet  no  stranger, 

In  Ireland,  on  the  soil  where  first  I  knew. 
In  the  vision  and  the  glamour  of  life's  morning, 

The  silent  consecration  of  her  dew. 
The  dreams  that  came  like  angels  in  her  sunlight, 

Ghosts  in  her  twilight  grey. 
The  mystery  and  sadness  of  her  moonlight, 
That  was  dearer  than  the  day. 

III. 

The  sun  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  last  glory, 
And,  like  phantoms,  through  a  veil  of  golden  mist 

Loom  the  Connemara  mountains,  huge  and  solemn, 
Hewn  out  of  heaven's  aerial  amethyst. 
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Plain    and    mountain    dream,    entranced    in    subtle 
splendour ; 
Bog  and  moorland,  still  the  same, 
Gleam,  through  miles  of  glowing  light  and  shadows 
tender, 
In  the  palpitating  flame. 


IV. 

And  the  sunset-wind  comes  wandering  out  of  dream- 
land. 
That  dreamland  where  I  wandered  long  ago — 
With  whispering  in  my  ear  and  ghostly  singing, 

Druid  words  and  dirge-like  music  sweet  and  low  ; 
Comes  from  far  away  where  lilies  white  are  sailing 

On  waters  vast  and  cool, 
Comes  o'er  cotton-grass  and  myrtle  softly  wailing. 
And  through  rushes  of  the  pool. 


In  the  bog  stand  three  lonely  pine-trees, 

Waifs   of  fortune   planted   there    by   Fate's    grim 
choice, 
And    the    wind    wails    o'er   the    bog,   and   in    their 
branches. 
And  thrills  me  with  solitary  voice ; 
Like  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  desolation 
It  comes  wailing  o'er  the  West, 
And  the  burden  of  its  ancient  lamentation 
Is  echoed  in  my  breast. 
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VI. 

The  wind  wails  o'er  the  bog  and  in  the  pine-trees 

With  an  Irish  note  of  sorrow,  soft  and  wild, 
And  old  memories  of  dead  days  come  with  its  wailing, 

Till  the  heart  in  me  is  wailing  like  a  child. 
It  wafts  to  me  the  smell  of  turf-sods,  burning 

In  some  cabin  far  away, 
And  the  home-like  Irish  odour  leaves  me  yearning 
For  a  hearth — cold  many  a  day. 

VII. 

O  the  story  of  my  home,  the  dismal  story — 
The  story  of  a  thousand  homes  like  mine  : 
The  four  walls  in  their  grave-grass,  cold  the  hearth- 
stone, 
Dead  my  kin,  or  driven  like  felons  o'er  the  brine ! 
Raise  the  keene,  O  wind,  for  Ireland's  ancient  sorrow, 

O'er  the  desolated  West ! 
Raise  the  keene  for  our  dead  hopes  of  her  to-morrow, 
The  pale  treasures  of  my  breast ! 

VIII. 

Yet,  like  remembered  kisses  of  my  mother, 
I  feel  each  Irish  sight,  and  scent,  and  sound. 

Like  her  love  I  feel  the  tender  Irish  twilight 
With  tender  consolation  clasp  me  round. 

O  the  magical  dear  beauty  of  this  lone  land ! 

0  its  welcome  sad  and  wild ! 

To  the  mother's  breast  of  Ireland — of  my  own  land, 

1  come  weeping  like  a  child. 
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An  Irish  Love  Song. 
I. 

Oh  come  to  me  in  the  morning,  white  Swan  of  a 
thousand  Charms, 
Or  come  to  me  in  the  passion  of  day,  the  rapture 
of  noon. 
Or  come  to  me  in  the  twilight  hour,  sweet  Longing  of 
my  Arms, 
In  the  hush  when  day  kisses  night,  our  two  hearts 
beating  in  tune  ! 

II. 

The  owl-soft  wings    of   Time   bring   parting   of  our 
feet. 
But  never  my  heart  from  yours  will  wander,  come 
day  or  night, 
And  never  my  lips  forget  your  lips  that   the  world 
made  sweet, 
Or  my  heart  the  song  of  its  love,  in  that  hour  of  its 
young  delight ! 
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Ode  on  a  Silver  Birch  in  St.  James' 
Park. 


Muse,  I  will  show  thee,  on  a  grassy  mound 
Moving  with  tufted  shadows,  albeit  bare 
Herself,  for  yet  young  April  primes  the  air 
And  bloom  snow-laden  boughs,  the  tree  I  love. 
London  doth  compass  it  with  shores  of  sound 
And  thrills  the  buds  when  there's  no  breath  above 
To  shake  its  fountain  beauty.     Thus  I  came 
Along  the  courtly  mere  of  thicket  isles, 
And  Spring  entoil'd  me  in  a  hundred  wiles, 
Bringing  the  heart  content  without  a  name. 
Broods,  russet-plumed  and  emerald,  steer'd  on 
With  arrowy  wake  adown  the  placid  tide 
And  in  that  gloomy  pool  there  rode  enskied, 
Aloof,  the  stately  languor  of  a  swan. 
But  now  the  lake  sets  hither  with  a  breeze 
And  crooks  the  peel'd  bole  of  its  planes.     Ah,  there 
Thou  shalt  find  audience — yon's  my  shadowy  love  ! — 
O'er  head  a  rose-grey  pigeon  beat  his  wings 
About  his  'lighted  mate,  and  wooed  the  bough 
And  passion  born  of  sight  of  mortal  things 
In  warmth  of  living,  moved  and  moves  me  now 
As  from  the  careless  height  that  sways  above 
Floateth  his  voice,  the  soul  of  greening  trees. 
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II. 

Approaching  'twixt  the  herald  saplings  pale 
Whose  light  arrayment  is  a  whirl  of  green 
Of  flamelets  dropping  for  a  virgin  veil, 
I  come.     Though  Hades'  crocus -jets  are  stayed, 
Soft !  for  a  golden  troop  instead  upsprung 
Gossips  apart  in  yon  unfooted  glade. 
Broke  we  on  earshot  of  that  frolic  tongue 
Straightway  would  all  be  husht,  they  being  afraid 
To  sing  't  to  simple  ear  of  mutest  maid. 

III. 
But  thou,  still  silver  spirit,  unappall'd 
Standest  alone,  and  with  thy  senses  dim 
Feeling  the  first  warmth  fledge  the  unleafed  limb 
Hearest  not  tread  of  mine,  O  sun-enthrall'd ! 
What  buried  God  conceived  thee,  and  forestall'd 
In  the  dull  depth  thy  white  and  glistening  graces 
That  fume  of  netted  drops  and  subtle  laces 
And  listening  statue-air,  by  men  miscall'd  ? 
Shower  o'er  the  blue,  and  sister  of  blown  surf ! 
Dream-daughter  of  the  silences  of  turf ! 
Couldst  thou  but  waken  and  recall  the  mind 
Lifts  thee  to  image,  then  could  I  reveal 
Wherefore  thou  seem'st  remember'd  and  I  feel 
In  thee  mine  own  dream  risen  and  divined  I 

IV. 

Surely  the  hymn  that  charm'd  thee  from  the  grass 
Fashion'd  me  also,  and  the  selfsame  lyre 
Sounded  accords  that  out  of  darkness  pass 
And  in  thy  beauty  and  my  song  conspire  ? 
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The  drum  of  streets,  the  fever  of  our  homes, 
Clangours  and  murk  metallurgy  of  gnomes, 
All  are  by  thee  unheard,  who  dost  ignore 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  in  dead  pasts  now 
Dungeon'd  as  never  to  ascend  ;  but  thou 
Whose  being  is  for  the  light,  and  hath  no  care 
To  know  itself  nor  root  from  whence  it  sprang, 
Wouldst  only  murmur  in  the  heavenly  air, 
"  The  sun,  the  sun  /"  if  but  thy  spirit  sang! 

V. 

O  might  I  show  thee  by  the  lute's  devising 

Man,  from  thy  soft  turf,  flown  with  light,  arising ! 

Him,  too,  doth  hope,  the  boon  without  a  pang, 

Summon  with  thrilling  finger  forth  to  hang — 

To  cast  a  heaving  soul  to  the  wave  of  wind, 

Sun-passion'd  and  earth-lodged.     Ah,  tree  serene. 

Dilating  in  the  glow  of  the  unseen, 

We  and  our  roofs  and  towers  magnifical, 

Our  fame's  heroic  head  against  the  sky, 

Our  loves,  and  all 

That,  with  our  briefness  perfect,  rise  and  die. 

Like  thee  must  find 

Beauty  in  a  besieging  of  the  dark  ; 

Our  glories  on  expectancy  embark, 

And  the  height  of  our  ecstasy — 

The  touch  of  infinity — 

Is  blind. 
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Lindisfarne. 

Our  seer,  the  net-mender, 
The  day  that  he  died. 
Looked  out  to  the  seaward 
At  ebb  of  the  tide ; 
Gulls  drove  like  the  snow 
Over  bight,  over  barn. 
As  he  sang  to  the  ebb 
On  the  rock  Lindisfarne  : 
**  Hail,  thou  blue  ebbing  ! 
The  breakers  are  gone 
From  the  stormy  coast-islet 
Bethundered  and  lone  ! 
Hail,  thou  wide  shrinking 
Of  foam  and  of  bubble. 
The  reefs  are  laid  bare 
And  far  off  is  the  trouble  ! 
For  through  this  retreating 
As  soft  as  a  smile. 
The  isle  of  the  flood 
Is  no  longer  an  isle.  .  .  . 

By  the  silvery  isthmus 
Of  sands  that  uncover, 
Now  feet  as  of  angels 
Come  delicate  over, 
The  fluttering  children 
Flee  happily  over ! 
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To  the  beach  of  the  mainland 
Return  is  now  clear, 
The  old  travel  thither 
Dry-shod,  without  fear.  .  .  . 

And  now  at  the  wane 
When  foundations  expand, 
Doth  the  isle  of  the  soul, 
Lindisfarne,  understand 
She  stretcheth  to  vastness 
Made  one  with  the  land." 
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The   Questioners. 

I. 

A  man  made  a  journey  once  over  half  the  world 
To  come  at  the  journey's  end  to  no  more  than  this 
The  cottage  where  he   and   another  had   long  been 

happy. 
But  lilac-bushes  had  closed  right  over  the  path 
And  the  stones  of  the  place,  it  seemed  had  become  alive. 

II. 

Threshold,  familiar  threshold,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Not  till  thou  tell  me  my  name  I 
Stone  of  wonder ;  on  thee  were  the  wedding  flowers 
When    I   bore   in   to  my   hearth    that    silken-haired 

stranger — 
Strange  unto  me  was  her  heart,  strange  to  her  mine, 
And  soft  and   doubtful  she   trembled,  like  the  blue 
eve.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 

III. 

Naked  and  sounding  stair,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Stair  of  meeting,  where  nightly  I  called  the  call 
Of  the  exultant,  the  earth-engirdling,  the  nightingale, 
And  one  from  the  stairhead,  infinite-eyed  and  slow, 
Came    down    in    her    gliding    brightness    into     my 
soul.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on ! 
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IV. 

Window,  O  far-seen  window,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Window  of  parting, — for  here  would  my  proud  one 

stand 
Arrayed  in  dreams  and  roses, — here,  if  by  chance 
Any  that  she  loved  much,  in  going  looked  not  back, 
Stooped  she    to   mingle  sighs    and    tears    with    the 
rose.  .  .  . 

Pass  ouj  pass  on  I 


V. 

Chest,  O  thou  oaken  chest,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Coffer  of  vision ;  with  bloom  upon  far  mountains, 
With  rays  upon  ocean  isles  when  their  thunders  were 

still, 
With  these  did  she  weave  her   dresses,  simple  and 

secret, 
Fragrant    and    here    compacted,    sealed    even   from 

me.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 


VI. 

Table,  ah !  merry  table,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Table  of  honour,  for  here  in  the  vast  evening 
On  the  head  of  that  pale   companion,  that  plighted 
friend, 
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A  man  I  remember  inflicted  his  lordly  anger 
In     words     that     return,    return,     return    to     him 
now.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 

VII. 

Cradle,  O  cradle,  will  thou  not  let  me  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Other  children  she  bore,  but  this,  the  beloved  one, 
This  was  taken  from  her,  this  that  most  needed  care, 
And  the  eyes  of  her  turned  from  earth,  and  she  rose  and 

followed  it 
At  dawn,  when   the  birds    and  the   young    children 
sing.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on! 

VIII. 

Bed,  thou  snow-silent  bed,  may  I  not  pass  ? 

Tell  me  my  name. 
Ask  him  not,  terrible  image,  ask  not,  for  she 
The   woman    by   whom    he   lay    down   to   whisper, 

"Forgive!" 
Sings  here  no  more,  but  only  in  thoughts  of  friends — 
Sleeps  here  no  more,  but  heavened  in  the  souls  of 
children.  .  .  . 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 
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The  Man  Digging. 

The  isle  was  barren.     Far  as  hawk  may  scan 
In  moors  it  roll'd  up  to  a  headland  bare 
Save  for  one  narrow  patch,  by  ceaseless  care 
Sumptuous  with  corn.     Against  the  sky  a  Man 
Digging  the  waste  I  saw, — bow'd  veteran, 
A  stubborn  spade  he  drave  in  stubborn  ground 
And  root  and  rock  flung  sheer  without  a  sound 
Over  the  bleak  edge.  .  .  .  Then  anew  began. 

"  You,  who  have  lodged  in  the  teeth  of  the  abyss 
Your  cabin  low,  and  triumph  rich  as  this 
Wrung  from  the  ocean-bitter  mountain  side, 
What  helped  you  most  to  bring  such  treasure  out  ? 
He  stood,  and  after  scrutiny  replied, 
"  The  thing  on  which  I  lean,  the  Spade  of  Doubt." 
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The    Mountain. 

I  HOLD  above  a  careless  land 

The  menace  of  the  skies  ; 
And  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

The  sleeping  tempest  lies. 
Mine  is  the  promise  of  the  morn, 

The  triumph  of  the  day, 
And  parting  sunset's  beams  forlorn 

Upon  my  heights  delay  : 
There  longest,  loveliest  rests  each  fleeting,  fading  ray. 
Many  a  little  blue-eyed  lake 

Around  my  footstool  sleeps. 
Above,  a  thousand  torrents  break 

From  purple  shadowed  steeps, 
And  foaming  down  my  rugged  side 

With  shouts  of  baby  glee, 
They  hurry  to  yon  scarce  descried 

Far-ofF,  faint-calling  sea, 
And  mix  their  tiny  rills  with  its  immensity. 
But  ah !  the  beauty  of  the  night ! 

The  silver  silent  hills  ! 
When  billowy  vapour  ghostly  white 

The  nearer  valley  fills. 
And  rising  from  that  grey  lagoon. 

Each  bare  and  flinty  spire 
Lifts  its  wan  forehead  to  the  moon 

That  smit'  with  like  desire. 
Kisses  its  pallid  brow,  and  crowns  with  fairy  fire. 
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The  mountain  goats  securely  leap 

About  my  perilous  ways, 
There  sometimes  a  bewildered  sheep 

From  safer  pastures  strays. 
Whom  faint  from  devious  wanderings 

The  questing  raven  spies, 
And  blinds  her  with  a  whirr  of  wings. 

And  frights  with  savage  cries : 
Till  in  some  lost  ravine  the  unhappy  truant  lies. 

And  awful  is  my  giant  form 

When  midnight  winds  awake, 
And  'neath  the  chariot  of  the  storm 

My  darkened  ridges  shake. 
They  shake,  they  bow  before  his  wrath ; 

The  groaning  forest  bends  ; 
The  rocks  are  cloven  in  his  path ; 

The  eternal  granite  rends  ; 
And  through  the  rift  it  made  the  thunderbolt  descends. 

With  rush  of  blinding  showers  that  sweep 

The  stars  out  of  the  sky  ; 
With  spirit-voices  chanting  deep 

The  heavy  night  goes  by. 
Till  glad  as  he  who  wakes  at  last 

From  demon-haunted  dreams, 
When  all  those  clamorous  hours  are  past, 

The  joyous  morning  beams  : 
And  from  my  swollen  falls  a  living  rainbow  gleams. 

In  chattering  swarms  the  starlings  crowd  : 

The  eagle  is  alone. 
Remote  I  dwell  behind  the  cloud 

That  veils  my  rocky  throne. 
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Thence,  as  the  circling  seasons  fleet 

On  swift  and  silent  wing, 
I  watch  unwearied  earth  repeat 
The  miracle  of  spring ; 
And  o'er  my  barren  slopes  a  flowery  mantle  fling. 

And  they  who  from  your  towns  are  led 

To  seek  my  solitude, 
Their  souls  by  angel  hands  are  fed, 

And  with  immortal  food. 
For  though  my  chaste,  unbruised  breasts 

Nor  wine  nor  honey  yield  ; 
Yet  whoso  in  their  shadow  rests 

With  heart  and  eyes  unsealed : 
To  him  my  tale  is  told,  my  secret  charm  revealed. 
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A  Song  of   Somerset. 

East,  west,  where  fortune  leads  I  follow, 

And  take  my  chance  of  dry  or  wet. 
But  faithful  as  the  homing  swallow 

I  still  come  back  to  Somerset. 
Some  folks  at  will  their  bonds  can  sever ; 

But  I  have  loved  one  home  too  long ; 
And  in  my  heart  I  hear  for  ever 

Yon  out  o'  mind  w'old-vashioned  song 
"  I  niver,  niver  can  vurget 
I  vurst  dra'ed  breath  in  Zummerset." 

There  flowers  our  own  sweet  apple  blossom : 

There  the  wide- spreading  orchards  be, 
That  stretch  from  Mendip's  rocky  bosom 

Down  to  the  golden  Severn  sea, 
A  land  of  many  a  village,  nestling 

Each  in  its  little,  shady  combe, 
Where  lads  are  strong  for  work  or  wrestling, 

And  maidens  like  a  rose  in  bloom  : 
Ah,  luckless  he  who  never  met 
A  rose-red  maid  o'  Somerset. 

There  Bath  with  guardian  hills  surrounded 
Lies  lovely  as  a  sleeping  queen  ; 

Wells  by  her  ring  of  towers  bounded ; 
And  Taunton  mid  her  verdant  Dene. 
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And  there,  where  Saxon  monks  made  merry 

And  Dunstan  twisted  Satan's  tail, 
The  ruined  walls  of  Glastonbury 
Rise  from  the  fields  of  Polden  vale. 
Town  after  town  like  jewels  set 
In  the  fair  crown  of  Somerset. 

Fair  winds,  free  way,  for  Youth,  the  rover ; 

We  all  must  share  the  curse  o'  Cain  ! 
But  bring  me  back  when  youth  is  over 

To  the  old  crooked  shire  again. 
Aye,  bring  me  back  in  life's  declining 

To  the  one  home  that's  home  for  me ; 
Where  in  the  west  the  sunset  shining 

Goes  down  into  the  Severn  sea. 
And  let  my  dying  eyes  be  set 
On  the  dear  hills  of  Somerset ! 
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The   Diver. 

Swift,  arrowy  flight  through  sun -soft  air ; 

Bright  kiss  of  waters  crystal  cool ; 

The  middle  darkness  of  the  pool 

Of  shadowy  monsters  half  aware  : 

Till  deafened  by  the  eddying  swirl 

I  waver  back  to  life  again, 

And  yon  June  heaven's  turquoise  stain 

Far-flecked  with  plumes  of  flying  pearl. 

Ah,  joy !  to  feel  the  silken  wave 

Slip  softly  over  breast  and  side ! 

And  send  great  billows  circling  wide 

To  flood  the  vole's  grass-hidden  cave: 

And  stir  the  water-lily's  raft 

At  anchor  in  yon  little  bay, 

Where  points  of  glittering  sapphire  play, 

And  almost  wreck  that  fairy  craft. 

O  beauty  of  the  day  that  dies ! 
O  scented  air  from  mead  and  wood  ! 
O  pleasure  of  the  dancing  blood ! 
As  from  the  river  I  arise, 
And  by  its  pure  embraces  seem 
Of  passion  and  of  care  bereft : 
A  spirit  just  set  free,  that  left 
The  heavy  body  in  the  stream. 
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Lambs. 

He  sleeps  as  a  lamb  sleeps, 

Beside  his  mother. 
Somewhere  in  yon  blue  deeps 

His  tender  brother 
Sleeps  like  a  lamb  and  leaps. 

He  feeds  as  a  lamb  might, 

Beside  his  mother. 
Somewhere  in  fields  of  light 

A  lamb,  his  brother, 
Feeds,  and  is  clothed  in  white. 
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The   Gardener. 

For  the  light  heart  or  heavy  heart 
Medicine.     Set  thou  a  time  apart, 
And  to  thy  garden  thee  betake 
With  hoe  and  spade  and  pot  and  rake. 

Mark  thou  thy  garden, — and  not  spare 
Thyself  as  honest  labourer. 
Break  thou  the  earth  and  turn  withal, 
So  the  live  airs  thereon  shall  fall. 

Then  set  thy  little  seeds  in  rows. 

With  the  kind  earth  for  swaddling-clothes. 

And  these  shall  presently  awake. 

And  into  life  and  praise  shall  break. 

Hoe,  thin,  and  water  then,  that  these 
May  spread  their  growing  limbs  at  ease  ; 
And  prune  the  vaulting  boughs  lest  they 
Should  dwindle  for  the  warmth  of  day. 

Soon  shall  the  sweet  Spring  trumpets  ring, 
And  all  the  world  sing  songs  for  Spring  ; 
Then  from  the  wormy  beds  shall  rise 
Creatures  that  wear  the  peacock's  eyes. 

No  man  shall  childless  go  who  hath 
Raised  these  sweet  babies  out  of  death. 
O  peachy  cheeks  and  goldilocks. 
And  maids  in  rose  and  scarlet  frocks  ! 
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Here  shall  resort  the  butterfly, 
The  birds  set  up  their  loves  hereby : 
The  mealy-mouthed  bee  shall  come 
For  honey  for  his  queen  at  home. 

Brown  shall  the  man  grow,  being  wooed 
With  the  sun's  kisses,  brave  and  good, 
Shall  be  an-hungered,  and  being  fed, 
Shall  find  his  bed  a  golden  bed. 

Squirrels  and  hares  and  gamesome  things, 
And  all  sweet  folk  that  go  on  wings, 
Shall  sit  with  him  when  he  shall  eat, 
And  ask  a  blessing  on  his  meat. 

The  wonders  of  the  skies  for  him 
Shall  open,  nor  his  eyes  be  dim 
And  seeing  the  first  leaf  unfold, 
He  shall  praise  God  an  hundredfold. 

Yea,  he  shall  learn  from  his  employ 
How  God  turns  mourning  into  joy. 
And  from  earth's  graves  calls  up  at  last 
His  flowers  when  all  the  Winter's  past. 
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Immortality. 

So  I  have  sunk  my  roots  in  earth 
Since  that  my  pretty  boys  had  birth. 
And  fear  no  more  the  grave  and  gloom, 
I,  with  the  centuries  to  come. 

As  the  tree  blossoms  so  bloom  I, 
Flinging  wild  branches  to  the  sky, 
Renew  each  year  my  leafy  suit, 
Strike  with  the  years  a  deeper  root. 

Shelter  a  thousand  birds  to  be, 
A  thousand  herds  give  praise  to  me  ; 
And  in  my  kind  and  grateful  shade 
How  many  a  weary  head  be  laid. 

I  clothe  myself  without  a  stain. 
In  me  a  child  is  born  again — 
A  child  that  looks  with  innocent  eyes 
On  a  new  world  with  glad  surprise. 

The  old  mistakes  are  all  undone, 
All  the  old  sins  are  purged  and  gone ; 
Old  wounds  and  scars  have  left  no  trace 
There  are  no  lines  in  this  young  face. 

To  hear  the  cuckoo  the  first  time. 
And  'mid  new  roses  in  the  prime 
To  read  the  poets  newly,  this, 
Year  after  year,  shall  be  my  bliss. 
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Of  me  shall  Love  be  born  anew ; 
I  shall  be  loved  and  lover  too  : 
Years  after  this  poor  body  has  died 
Shall  be  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Of  me  shall  mothers  spring  to  know 
The  mother's  bliss,  the  mother's  woe. 
And  children's  children  yet  to  be 
Shall  learn  their  prayers  about  my  knee 

And  many  million  lights  of  home 
Shall  light  for  me  the  time  to  come. 
Unto  me  much  shall  be  forgiven 
I  that  make  many  souls  for  heaven. 
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After   Rain   in   May. 

The  lark  is  silent,  that  sang  all  day 

At  the  pearly  gate  of  heaven  ; 
The  thrush  sings  out  from  a  white-thorn  spray, 

To  her  clamorous  brood  at  even  ; 
The  blackbird  whistles  liquid  and  long, 

Till  the  horned  moon  grows  in  the  apple-boughs; 
The  wet  trees  quiver,  the  singing  river 

Crooneth  a  cradle  song. 

The  hedges  shine  with  the  tiny  star 

That  takes  the  sky-star's  name, 
And  speedwell  bluer  than  noon-skies  are, 

And  buttercups'  yellow  flame  ; 
The  tall  cow-parsley  silvers  the  hedge. 

The  briar's  aglow  with  the  May-flower's  snow ; 
One  clear  green  star's  in  the  gold  afar, 

A  wet  wind  stirs  in  the  sedge. 

O  my  birds,  are  ye  drunken  with  pleasure 

For  Summer  and  her  delights — 
Her  scented  days  with  their  golden  leisure. 

The  hush  of  her  moon-white  nights  ? 
Now  Robin's  singing  who  sang  in  the  cold ; 

The  linnet's  throat  hath  a  merry  note, 
The  thrush  pealeth  after  a  rain  of  soft  laughter, 

The  blackbird's  a  mouth  of  gold. 
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Oh,  well  for  the  birds,  in  their  wet  green  leaves, 

Forgetting  the  winter's  snow, 
The  leafless  boughs,  when  a  wild  wind  grieves, 

The  grey  frost's  hunger  and  woe  ; 
How  some  will  die  in  the  autumn  rain, 

The  ruined  nests,  and  the  cold-pinched  breasts ; 
How  some  will  come  with  a  prayer  for  a  crumb. 

Tapping  the  window-pane. 

Teach  us.  Lord  of  the  little  bird's  faith, 

That  maketh  his  heart  secure. 
And  weights  with  no  shadow  of  doubt  or  death 

His  anthem  perfect  and  pure  ! 
From  matin  to  evensong  ringeth  his  lay ; 

And  after  the  storm  the  sunshine  is  warm  ; 
And  sweet  is  thanksgiving  for  love  and  for  living. 

To  birds  that  sing  in  the  May. 
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Soul  and  Body. 

Where  wert  thou,  Soul,  ere  yet  my  body  born 
Became  thy  dwelling-place  ?  Didst  thou  on  earth, 
Or  in  the  clouds,  await  this  body's  birth  ? 

Or  by  what  chance  upon  that  winter's  morn 

Didst  thou  this  body  find,  a  babe  forlorn  ? 
Didst  thou  in  sorrow  enter,  or  in  mirth  ? 
Or  for  a  jest,  perchance,  to  try  its  worth 

Thou  tookest  flesh,  ne'er  from  it  to  be  torn  ? 

Nay,  Soul,  I  will  not  mock  thee  ;  well  1  know 
Thou  wert  not  on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  sky ; 

For  with  my  body's  growth  thou  too  didst  grow  ; 
But  with  that  body's  death  wilt  thou  too  die  ? 

I  know  not,  and  thou  canst  not  tell  me,  so 
In  doubt  we'll  go  together — thou  and  I. 
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A  Pipe  of  Carved  01ive=Wood. 


With  flowers  chased  and  filigree 
Of  leaves  around  the  bowl  and  stem, 

Across  the  seas  'twas  brought  for  me 
A  present  from  Jerusalem ; 

Now  on  my  mantel-shelf  it  lies, 

The  alien  child  of  orient  skies. 


II. 

Haply  in  Kedron's  rocky  dell. 
Ere  Saladin  the  host  o'erthrew, 

By  steep  Siloam's  limpid  well 

This  olive-wood  erst  drank  the  dew ; 

Or  in  far  days  that  men  forget 

It  graced,  perchance.  Mount  Olivet. 


III. 

Nay,  where  the  oaks  of  Mamre  gleam 
Down  that  wide  glen  where  Hebron  lies, 

And  of  past  glory  loves  to  dream 
As  from  its  tower  the  daylight  dies. 

There  haply  Rachel  plucked  the  fruit 

Where  spread  this  olive's  parent  root. 
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IV. 


When  from  the  carven  bowl  arise 

Thick  clouds  of  incense  round  my  head, 

Strange  visions  mount  before  mine  eyes — 
A  resurrection  of  the  dead — 

Of  dynasties  long  past  and  gone, 

Of  empires  lost  and  victories  won. 

V. 

I  see  the  creeds  and  systems  pass 

That  shaped  the  world  in  years  of  yore ; 

They  meet  my  gaze  as  in  a  glass, 
They  go,  and  they  return  no  more  ; 

Crude  phantasms  of  the  human  mind 

That  thro'  dark  ages  ruled  mankind. 

VI. 

O  antique  world,  so  calm,  so  still ! 

What  Pyramids  of  hope  and  fear 
'Twas  thine  to  build  with  wizard  skill 

While  mute  the  Sphinx  sat  watching  near 
And  Life  and  Death  remained  for  thee 
A  dark,  an  unsolved  mystery. 

VII. 

Not  Caesar  and  not  Pharaoh  now 

In  Egypt,  or  in  Rome,  abide  ; 
Gone,  gone  for  ever  from  each  brow 

The  conqueror's  wreath,  the  victor's  pride 
Yet  still  the  Night  brings  back  the  dawn 
To  heath-clad  hill  and  dewy  lawn. 
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VIII. 

And  children  where  the  lilies  blow 
Are  blithe  amid  the  buds  of  May  ; 

And  still  the  Hebrew  maidens  go 
With  fisher-lads  at  close  of  day 

Where  gnarled  olives  glimmer  yet 

By  Jordan  and  Gennesaret. 
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The  Beaten  Track. 

Nay,  with  no  harshness  name  the  simple  soul 
That  still  would  cling  to  creeds  that  pass  away ; 
That  from  the  beaten  footpath  fears  to  stray, 

And  shrinks  from  those  who  wider  views  unroll : 

All  see  a  part  of  Truth  and  none  the  whole ! 
If  it  sufficeth  them,  then,  happy  they, 
Who  on  that  beaten  footpath  still  can  stay, 

And  from  all  wandering  their  steps  control. 

As  he  who  lingers  in  low,  sheltered  spaces, 
Nor  mounts  to  danger  on  the  mountain-side, 
In  safety  dwells  where  the  still  waters  glide ; 

So  they  in  peace  shall  haunt  life's  hallowed  places, 
Whose  steadfast  hearts  in  one  belief  abide — 

Whose  primal  faith  no  tide  of  doubt  effaces. 
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Armistice. 


Last  night  I  grasped  the  bony  hands  of  Death 

Hard  in  mine  own,  the  while,  in  desperate  wise, 

Straitly  I  gazed  into  his  hollow  eyes. 

(We  were  alone  beneath  a  linden-tree 

Whose   wet    leaves   trembled    to  the   spring  wind's 

breath ; 
The  bloom  of  Spring  was  on  the  purple  skies.) 
Heavy  of  heart  I  stood  and  gazed  on  him, 
So  fair  the  world  was  in  that  twilight  dim, 
So  sweet  its  shadow-haunted  mysteries. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "  for  this  I  needs  must  know, 
What  have  we  done,  O  cruel  Death,  to  thee. 
That  thou  art  still  our  one  implacable  foe, 
Whom  naught  propitiates,  naught  may  overthrow, 
Whom  none  escapeth,  howsoe'er  he  flee. 
But,  when  thou  beckonest,  must  arise  and  go  ?  " 

Gently  Death  answered  me,  and  musing  said, 
"  Am  I  in  very  truth,  thine  enemy  ? 
Nay,  but  thine  angel,  pitiful  and  mild ; 
I  am  the  parent ;  thou  the  wayward  child, 
Sprung  from  my  loins,  yet  holding  me  in  dread. 

"  Now,  as  in  all  time  past,  all  time  to  be, 

I  welcome  those  the  World  and  Time  discard. 

Whom  Life  hath  banished,  whom  Eld  hath  maimed 

and  marred ; 
None  is  too  vile,  too  full  of  misery. 
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Ever  and  aye  my  portal  stands  unbarred. 
Hath  not  thine  own  voice  called  me  o'er  and  o'er  ? 
Hounded  by  Care,  beset  and  tortured  sore, 
Hath  not  thine  own  heart  ofttimes  turned  to  me  ? 

"  Go,  and  forget  me  yet  awhile  again ; 

But  when  thy  deep  desire  of  life  shall  wane, 

When  thou  art  weary  of  all  things,  worst  and  best, — 

Weary  of  taking  thought,  of  Joy  and  Pain, 

Of  thine  own  faults  and  failures  weariest, — 

Cry  to  me  then, — thou  shalt  not  ask  in  vain  ; 

Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 


L.P, 
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The   City  of  Dream. 

When  Spring  was  mine  and  all  the  ways  were  green, 
And  all  the  valleys  veiled  in  golden  mist, 
And  all  the  shadows  pearl  and  amethyst. 
Through  the  dim  maze  of  morrows  unforeseen 
Fair  and  far-glimmering  as  the  dusky  fire 
That  lights  a  pine-wood  when  the  sunset  dies — 
Faint  as  the  cuckoo  calling  as  it  flies — 
Sweet  as  the  Spring's  own  secret-smitten  lyre — 
Now  shining  clear  with  sun-washed  roof  and  spire, 
Now,  wrapped  and  compassed  round  with  mysteries — 
A  haunted  palace  bowered  in  ancient  trees — 
I  knew  the  City  of  my  Heart's  Desire. 


Even  as  a  late-remembered  tryst,  it  drew 

My  wandering  feet  for  ever  to  the  quest : 

Dreaming,  I  saw  it  through  the  grey  dawn  dew. 

Waking,  I  dreamed  for  aye  to  find  the  clue, 

Past  this  tree-shadowed  slope — that  blue  hill's  crest — 

Eager  I  sought  my  paradise  anew 

With  every  sun  that  fared  from  east  to  west. 


The  autumn  evening  closes  mild  and  grey, 
Lit  by  a  fading  sunset's  narrow  gleam. 
And  still  to-morrow-wards  I  turn  and  say 
"  There,  peradventure,  I  shall  find  the  way." 
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And  still  a  strange  voice  calls  by  wood  and  stream, 

And  still  the  vision  glimmers  strangely  bright — 

The  wide  world  o'er  I  wander,  wander,  yet, 

And  still  to-morrow-wards  my  face  is  set 

To  seek  the  city  of  my  heart's  delight. 

By  pastoral  plains  with  purple  rivers  twined. 

By  gardens  red  with  amaranth  and  rose. 

Where  crumbling  towns  lie  steeped  in  rich  repose, 

The  grey  towers  sleeping  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

By  gabled  street  and  grassy  orchard-close, 

I  go — and  all  as  painted  shadows  seem — 

Nor  moved  to  linger,  nor  to  look  behind 

I  pass,  and  many  a  happy  pleasaunce  find. 

But  never  the  town,  the  country,  of  my  dream. 
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The   Smile   of  All- Wisdom. 

Seeking  the   Smile  of    All- Wisdom    one   wandered 
afar 
(He  that  first  fashioned  the  Sphinx  in  the  dusk  of 
the  past) : 
Looked  on  the  faces  of  sages,  of  heroes  of  war  ; 
Looked  on  the  lips  of  the  lords  of  the  uttermost  star, 
Magi,  and  kings  of  the  earth — nor  had  found  it  at 
last. 

Save  for  the  word  of  a  slave,  hoary-headed  and  weak, 
Trembling,  that  clung  to  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
and  said, 
"  Master,  the  least  of  your  servants  has  found  what 

you  seek : 
(Pardon,  O  Master,  if  all  without  wisdom  I  speak !) 
Sculpture  the  smile  of  your  Sphinx  from  the  lips  of  the 
Dead ! " 

Rising,  he  followed  the  slave  to  a  hovel  anear ; 

Lifted  the  mat  from  the  doorway  and  looked  on  the 
bed. 
"  Nay,  thou  hast  spoken  aright,  thou  hast  nothing  to 

fear : 
That  which  I  sought  thou  hast  found,  Friend ;  for,  lo, 
it  is  here  ! — 
Surely  the  Smile  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  Smile  of  the 
Dead!" 
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Aye,  on  the  stone  lips  of  old,  on  the  clay  of  to-day, 
Tranquil,  inscrutable,  sweet  with  a  quiet  disdain, 
Lingers  the  Smile  of  All-Wisdom,  still  seeming  to  say, 
"  Fret  not,  O  Friend,  at  the  turmoil — it  passeth  away ; 
Waste  not  the  Now  in  the  search  of  a  Then  that  is 
vain  : 

"  Hushed  in  the  infinite  dusk  at  the  end  shall  ye  be. 

Feverish,  questioning  spirits  that  travail  and  yearn, 
Quenched  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  peaceful  as 

we : 
Lo,  we  have  lifted  the  veil — there  was  nothing  to  see  ! 
Lo,  we  have  looked  on  the  scroll — there  was  nothing 
to  learn !  " 
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The   Song  of  Songs. 

The  dawn-wind  sighs  through  the  trees,  and  a  black- 
bird, waking. 
Sings  in  a  dream  to  me  of  dreams  and  the  dying 
Spring, 
Calls  from  the  darkened  heart  of  the  wood  over  light 
leaves  shaking. 
Calls  from  deep  hollows  of  night  where  the  grey 
dews  cling. 

Soul  of  the  dawn  !     Dear  voice,  O  fount  pellucid  and 
golden ! 
Triumph  and  hope  and  despair  meet  in  your  magical 
flow  ; 
Better  than  all  things  seen,  and  best  of  the  unbeholden, 
Song  of  the  strange  things  known  that  we  shall  not 
know. 

Yours  not  the  silent  months,  the  splendid  burden  of 
Summer, 
Dark  with  the  pomp  of  leaves  and  heavy  with  flowers 
full  blown. 
Spring  and  the  Dawn  are  your  kingdoms,  O  Spring's 
first-comer. 
Lordship  and  largesse  of  Youth,  they  are  all  your 
own. 
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Song  of  songs,  and  joy  of  joys,  and  sorrow  of  sorrows, 
Now  in  a  distant  forest  of  dream,  and  now  in  mine 
ear, 
Who  would   take  thought  of  eld,  or  the  shadow  of 
songless  morrows. 
Who  would  say  "  Youth  is  past "  while  you  keep 
faith  with  the  year  ? 
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The  Unknown  God. 

When,  overarched  by  gorgeous  night, 

I  wave  my  trivial  self  away  ; 
When  all  I  was  to  all  men's  sight 

Shares  the  erasure  of  the  day  ; 
Then  do  I  cast  my  cumbering  load, 
Then  do  I  gain  a  sense  of  God. 

Not  him  that  with  fantastic  boasts 
A  sombre  people  dreamed  they  knew ; 

The  mere  barbaric  God  of  Hosts 

That  edged  their  sword  and  braced  their  thew 

A  God  they  pitted  'gainst  a  swarm 

Of  neighbour  Gods  less  vast  of  arm  ; 

A  God  like  some  imperious  king, 

Wroth,  were  his  realm  not  duly  awed ; 

A  God  for  ever  hearkening 

Unto  his  self-commanded  laud  ; 

A  God  for  ever  jealous  grown 

Of  carven  wood  and  graven  stone  ; 

A  God  whose  ghost,  in  arch  and  aisle, 
Yet  haunts  his  temple — and  his  tomb ; 

But  follows  in  a  little  while 
Odin  and  Zeus  to  equal  doom ; 

A  God  of  kindred  seed  and  line ; 

Man's  giant  shadow,  hailed  divine. 
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0  streaming  worlds,  O  crowded  sky, 
O  Life,  and  mine  own  soul's  abyss, 

Myself  am  scarce  so  small  that  I 
Should  bow  to  Deity  like  this  ! 
This  my  Begetter  ?     This  was  what 
Man  in  his  violent  youth  begot. 

The  God  I  know  of,  I  shall  ne'er 

Know,  though  he  dwells  exceeding  nigh. 

Raise  thou  the  stone  and  find  me  there, 
Cleave  thou  the  wood  and  there  am  I. 

Yea,  in  my  flesh  his  spirit  doth  flow, 

Too  near,  too  far,  for  me  to  know. 

Whate'er  my  deeds,  I  am  not  sure 
That  I  can  pleasure  him  or  vex  : 

1  that  must  use  a  speech  so  poor 

It  narrows  the  Supreme  with  sex. 
Notes  he  the  good  or  ill  in  man  ? 
To  hope  he  cares  is  all  I  can. 

I  hope — with  fear.     For  did  I  trust 
This  vision  granted  me  at  birth. 

The  sire  of  heaven  would  seem  less  just 
Than  many  a  faulty  son  of  earth. 

And  so  he  seems  indeed !     But  then, 

I  trust  it  not,  this  bounded  ken. 

And  dreaming  much,  I  never  dare 
To  dream  that  in  my  prisoned  soul 

The  flutter  of  a  trembling  prayer 

Can  move  the  Mind  that  is  the  Whole. 

Though  kneeling  nations  watch  and  yearn, 

Does  the  primordial  purpose  turn  ? 
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Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 
We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot. 

Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 
When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot ! 

A  lovelier  faith  their  happier  crown, 

But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down  ! 

■  Know  they  not  well,  how  seven  times  seven, 
Wronging  our  mighty  arms  with  rust, 

We  dared  not  do  the  work  of  heaven 
Lest  heaven  should  hurl  us  in  the  dust  ? 

The  work  of  heaven  !     'Tis  waiting  still 

The  sanction  of  the  heavenly  will. 

Unmeet  to  be  profaned  by  praise 
Is  he  whose  coils  the  world  enfold ; 

The  God  on  whom  I  ever  gaze, 
The  God  I  never  once  behold  : 

Above  the  cloud,  beneath  the  clod  : 

The  Unknown  God,  the  Unknown  God. 
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The  Things  that  are  more  Excellent." 

As  we  wax  older  on  this  earth, 

Till  many  a  toy  that  charmed  us  seems 
Emptied  of  beauty,  stripped  of  worth, 

And  mean  as  dust  and  dead  as  dreams, — 
For  gauds  that  perished,  shows  that  passed, 

Some  recompense  the  Fates  have  sent : 
Thrice  lovelier  shine  the  things  that  last. 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Tired  of  the  Senate's  barren  brawl, 

An  hour  with  silence  we  prefer. 
Where  statelier  rise  the  woods  than  all 

Yon  towers  of  talk  at  Westminster. 
Let  this  man  prate  and  that  man  plot. 

On  fame  or  place  or  title  bent : 
The  votes  of  veering  crowds  are  not 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Shall  we  perturb  and  vex  our  soul 

For  "  wrongs  "  which  no  true  freedom  mar, 
Which  no  man's  upright  walk  control, 

And  from  no  guiltless  deed  debar  ? 
What  odds  though  tonguesters  heal,  or  leave 

Unhealed,  the  grievance  they  invent  ? 
To  things,  not  phantoms,  let  us  cleave — 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 
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Nought  nobler  is,  than  to  be  free : 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  free  because 
In  ampHtude  of  liberty 

Their  joy  is  to  obey  the  laws. 
From  servitude  to  freedom's  name 

Free  thou  thy  mind  in  bondage  pent ; 
Depose  the  fetich,  and  proclaim 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

And  in  appropriate  dust  be  hurled 

That  dull,  punctilious  god,  whom  they 
That  call  their  tiny  clan  the  world. 

Serve  and  obsequiously  obey  : 
Who  con  their  ritual  of  Routine, 

With  minds  to  one  dead  likeness  blent, 
And  never  ev'n  in  dreams  have  seen 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  dress,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 

No  canon  of  the  social  code. 
The  little  laws  that  lacqueys  make. 

The  futile  decalogue  of  Mode, 
How  many  a  soul  for  these  things  lives, 

With  pious  passion,  grave  intent ! 
While  Nature  careless-handed  gives 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  hug  the  wealth  ye  cannot  use. 
And  lack  the  riches  all  may  gain, — 

O  blind  and  wanting  wit  to  choose. 

Who  house  the  chaff  and  burn  the  grain  ! 
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And  still  doth  life  with  starry  towers 

Lure  to  the  bright,  divine  ascent ! — 
Be  yours  the  things  ye  would  :  be  ours 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

The  grace  of  friendship — mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind  ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind  ; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent : 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  thrills  the  skies ; 
And  on  this  earth  are  lovely  souls. 

That  softly  look  with  aidful  eyes. 
Though  dark,  O  God,  Thy  course  and  track, 

I  think  Thou  must  at  least  have  meant 
That  nought  which  lives  should  wholly  lack 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 
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A  Grave  by  the  Sea. 

ON   THE    DEATH   OF   ROSSETTI. 
I. 

Yon  sightless  poet^  whom  thou  leav'st  behind, 
Sightless  and  trembling  like  a  storm-struck  tree, 
Above  the  grave  he  feels  but  cannot  see, 

Save  with  the  vision  Sorrow  lends  the  mind. 

Is  he  indeed  the  loneliest  of  mankind  ? 
Ah  no  ! — For  all  his  sobs,  he  seems  to  me 
Less  lonely  standing  there,  and  nearer  thee. 

Than  I — less  lonely,  nearer — standing  blind  ! 

Free  from  the  day,  and  piercing  Life's  disguise 
That  needs  must  partly  enveil  true  heart  from  heart, 
His  inner  eyes  may  see  thee  as  thou  art 

In  Memory's  land — see  thee  beneath  the  skies 

Lit  by  thy  brow — by  those  beloved  eyes. 
While  I  stand  by  him  in  a  world  apart. 

II. 

I  stand  like  her  who  on  the  glittering  Rhine 
Saw  that  strange  swan  which  drew  a  faery  boat 
Where  shone  a  knight  whose  radiant  forehead  smote 

Her  soul  with  light  and  made  her  blue  eyes  shine 

For  many  a  day  with  sights  that  seemed  divine. 
Till  that  false  swan  returned  and  arched  his  throat 
In  pride,  and  called  him,  and  she  saw  him  float 

Adown  the  stream  :  I  stand  like  her  and  pine. 
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I  stand  like  her,  for  she,  and  only  she, 
Might  know  my  loneliness  for  want  of  thee. 

Light  swam  into  her  soul,  she  asked  not  whence. 
Filled  it  with  joy  no  clouds  of  life  could  smother. 

And  then,  departing  like  a  vision  thence. 
Left  her  more  lonely  than  the  blind,  my  brother. 


in. 

Last  night  Death  whispered  :  "  Death  is  but  the  name 

Man  gives  the  power  which  lends  him  life  and  light, 

And  then,  returning  past  the  coast  of  night, 
Takes  what  it  lent  to  shores  from  whence  it  came." 
What  balm  in  knowing  the  dark  doth  but  reclaim 

The  sun  it  lent,  if  day  hath  taken  flight  ? 

Art  thou  not  vanished — vanished  from  my  sight — 
Though  somewhere  shining,  vanished  all  the  same  ? 
With  Nature  dumb,  save  for  the  billows'  moan. 

Engirt  by  men  I  love,  yet  desolate — 
Standing  with  brothers  here,  yet  dazed  and  lone, 

King'd  by  my  sorrow,  made  by  grief  so  great 
That  man's  voice  murmurs  like  an  insect's  drone — 

What  balm,  1  ask,  in  knowing  that  Death  is  Fate  ? 


IV. 

Last   night  Death  whispered  :  "  Life's  purblind  pro- 
cession. 
Flickering  with  blazon  of  the  human  story — 
Time's  fen-flame  over  Death's  dark  territory — 
Will  leave  no  trail,  no  sign  of  Life's  aggression. 
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Yon  moon  that  strikes  the  pane,  the  stars  in  session, 

Are  weak  as  man  they  mock  with  fleeting  glory. 

Since  Life  is  only  Death's  frail  feudatory, 
How  shall  Love  hold  of  Fate  in  true  possession  ?  '* 
I  answered  thus  :  "  If  Friendship's  isle  of  palm 

Is  but  a  vision,  every  loveliest  leaf, 
Can  knowledge  of  its  mockery  soothe  and  calm 

This  soul  of  mine  in  this  most  fiery  grief  ? 

If  Love  but  holds  of  Life  through  Death  in  fief, 
What  balm  in  knowing  that  Love  is  Death's — what 
balm  ? " 


Yea,  thus  I  boldly  answered  Death — even  I 

Who  have  for  boon — who  have  for  deathless  dower — 
Thy  love,  dear  friend,  which  broods,  a  magic  power, 

Filling  with  music  earth  and  sea  and  sky : 

*'  O  Death,"  I  said,  "  not  Love,  but  thou  shalt  die 
For,  this  I  know,  though  thine  is  now  the  hour. 
And  thine  these  angry  clouds  of  doom  that  lour, 

Death  striking  Love  but  strikes  to  deify." 

Yet  while  I  spoke  I  sighed  in  loneliness. 

For  strange  seemed  Man,  and  Life  seemed  comfortless, 
And  night,  whom  we  two  loved,  seemed  strange  and 
dumb; 

And,  waiting  till  the  dawn  the  promised  sign, 

I  watched — I  listened  for  that  voice  of  thine. 
Though    reason    said :    *'  Nor  voice  nor  face   can 
come." 
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Mother  Carey's  Chicken. 

(Percy  Aylwin,  on  seeing  a  storm-petrel  in  a  cage  on  a 
cottage  wall  near  Gypsy  Dell,  takes  down  the  cage  with  the 
view  of  releasing  the  bird.) 

I  CANNOT  brook  thy  gaze,  beloved  bird ; 

That  sorrow  is  more  than  human  in  thine  eye ; 
Too  deeply,  brother,  is  my  spirit  stirred 

To  see  thee  here,  beneath  the  landsmen's  sky, 
Cooped  in  a  cage  with  food  thou  canst  not  eat, 
Thy  "  snow-flake  "  soiled,  and  soiled  those  conquering 

feet 
That  walked  the  billows,  while  thy  ^^  sweet-sweet-sweet '' 
Proclaimed  the  tempest  nigh. 

Bird  whom  I  welcomed  while  the  sailors  cursed. 

Friend  whom  I  blessed  wherever  keels  may  roam. 
Prince    of    my    childish    dreams,    whom    mermaids 
nursed 
In  purple  of  billows — silver  of  ocean-foam, 
Abashed  I  stand  before  the  mighty  grief 
That  quells  all  other  :  Sorrow's  King  and  Chief, 
Who  rides  the  wind  and  holds  the  sea  in  fief, 
Then  finds  a  cage  for  home ! 

From  out  thy  jail  thou  seest  yon  heath  and  woods. 
But  canst  thou  hear  the  birds  or  smell  the  flowers  ? 

Ah,  no !  those  rain-drops  twinkling  on  the  buds 
Bring  only  visions  of  the  salt  sea-showers. 
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"  The  sea  !  "  the  linnets  pipe  from  hedge  and  heath  ; 
"  The  sea  !  "  the  honeysuckles  whisper  and  breathe, 
And  tumbling  waves,  where  those  wild-roses  wreathe, 
Murmur  from  inland  bowers. 

These  winds  so  soft  to  others — how  they  burn  ! 
•     The  mavis  sings  with  gurgle  and  ripple  and  plash, 
To  thee  yon  swallow  seems  a  wheeling  tern ; 

And  when  the  rain  recalls  the  briny  lash, 
Old  Ocean's  kiss  we  love — oh,  when  thy  sight 
Is  mocked  with  Ocean's  horses — manes  of  white. 
The  long  and  shadowy  flanks,  the  shoulders  bright — 
Bright  as  the  lightning's  flash — 

When  all  these  scents  of  heather  and  briar  and  whin, 

All  kindly  breaths  of  land-shrub,  flower,  and  vine. 
Recall  the  sea- scents,  till  thy  feathered  skin 

Tingles  in  answer  to  a  dream  of  brine — 
When  thou,  remembering  there  thy  royal  birth. 
Dost  see  between  the  bars  a  world  of  dearth, 
Is  there  a  grief — a  grief  on  all  the  earth — 
So  heavy  and  dark  as  thine  ? 

But  I  can  buy  thy  freedom — I  (thank  God !), 

Who  loved  thee  more  than  albatross  or  gull — 
Loved  thee,  and  loved  the  waves  thy  footsteps  trod — 

Dreamed  of  thee  when,  becalmed,  we  lay  a-huU — 
'Tis  I,  thy  friend,  who  once,  a  child  of  six, 
To  find  where  Mother  Carey  fed  her  chicks, 
Climbed  up  the  boat  and  then  with  bramble  sticks 
Tried  all  in  vain  to  scull — 
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Thy  friend  who  shared  thy  Paradise  of  Storm — 

The  Httle  dreamer  of  the  chffs  and  coves, 
Who  knew  thy  mother,  saw  her  shadowy  form 

Behind  the  cloudy  bastions  where  she  moves, 
And  heard  her  call :  '*  Come !  for  the  welkin  thickens, 
And  tempests  mutter  and  the  lightning  quickens  !  " 
Then,  starting  from  his  dream,  would  find  the  chickens 
Were  daws  or  blue  rock-doves — 

Thy  friend  who  owned  another  Paradise, 

Of  calmer  air,  a  floating  isle  of  fruit. 
Where  sang  the  Nereids  on  a  breeze  of  spice. 

While  Triton,  from  afar,  would  sound  salute : 
There  wast  thou  winging,  though  the  skies  were  calm ; 
For  marvellous  strains  as  of  the  morning's  shalm 
Were  struck  by  ripples  round  that  isle  of  palm 
Whose  shores  were  Ocean's  lute. 

And  now  to  see  thee  here,  my  king,  my  king, 

Far-glittering  memories  mirrored  in  those  eyes. 
As  if  there  shone  within  each  iris- ring 

An  orbed  world — ocean  and  hills  and  skies  ! — 
Those  black  wings  ruffled  whose  triumphant  sweep 
Conquered  in  sport ! — yea,  up  the  glimmering  steep 
Of  highest  billow,  down  the  deepest  deep. 
Sported  with  victories ! — 

To  see  thee  here  ! — a  coil  of  wilted  weeds 

Beneath  those  feet  that  danced  on  diamond  spray. 

Riders  of  sportive  Ocean's  reinless  steeds — 
Winner  in  Mother  Carey's  Sabbath-fray 
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When,  stung  by  magic  of  the  Witch's  chant 

They  rise,  each  foamy-crested  combatant — 

They  rise  and  fall  and  leap  and  foam  and  gallop  and 

pant 
Till  albatross,  sea-swallow,  and  cormorant 
Must  flee  like  doves  away  ! 

And  shalt  thou  ride  no  more  where  thou  hast  ridden, 
And  feast  no  more  in  hyaline  halls  and  caves, 

Master  of  Mother  Carey's  secrets  hidden, 
Master  and  monarch  of  the  wind  and  waves, 

Who  never,  save  in  stress  of  angriest  blast. 

Asked  ship  for  shelter — never  till  at  last 

The  foam-flakes  hurled  against  the  sloping  mast 
Slashed  thee  like  whirling  glaives  ? 

Right  home  to  fields  no  seamew  ever  kenned. 
Where  scarce  the    great   sea- wanderer  fares  with 
thee, 
I  come  to  take  thee — nay,  'tis  I,  thy  friend ! 
Ah,  tremble  not — I  come  to  set  thee  free  ; 
I  come  to  tear  this  cage  from  off  this  wall. 
And  take  thee  hence  to  that  fierce  festival 
Where  billows  march  and  winds  are  musical, 
Hymning  the  Victor-Sea ! 


Yea,  lift  thine  eyes  to  mine.     Dost  know  me  now  ? 
Thou'rt  free !  thou'rt  free !     Ah,  surely  a  bird  can 
smile ! 
Dost  know  me.  Petrel  ?     Dost  remember  how, 
I  fed  thee  in  the  wake  for  many  a  mile, 
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Whilst  thou  wouldst  pat  the  waves,  then,  rising,  take 
The  morsel  up  and  wheel  about  the  wake  ? 
Thou'rt  free,  thou'rt  free,  but  for  thine  own  dear  sake 
I  keep  thee  caged  awhile. 

Away  to  sea!  no  matter  where  the  coast : 

The  road  that  turns  for  home  turns  never  wrong ; 
Where  waves  run  high  my  bird  will  not  be  lost : 

His  home  I  know  :  'tis  where  the  winds  are  strong — 
Where,  on  a  throne  of  billows,  rolling  hoary 
And  green  and  blue  and  splashed  with  sunny  glory, 
Far,  far  from  shore — from  farthest  promontory — 
Prophetic  nature  bares  the  secret  of  the  story 
That  holds  the  spheres  in  song ! 
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Gypsy  Haymaking  Ghorus. 

Rhona. 

Smell  the  scent  the  breeze  is  blowin' ! 

Hear  the  chirikels^  what  they  say, 

"  Never  a  garden-rose  a-glowin', 

Never  a  meadow- flower  a-growin', 

Can  match  the  smell  from  a  Rington  mowin' 

O'  new  made  hay  !  " 

Chorus. 
Make  the  kas^  while  the  kem^  says  "  make  it !  " 

Rhona. 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it — 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows  ! 

Rhona. 
Shake  it,  shake  it ! 

SiNFI. 

All  along  the  river  reaches 

"  Cheep,  cheep,  chee  ! " — from  osier  an'  sedge ; 

1  Birds.  «  Hay.  ^  sun. 
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"  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ! "  rings  from  the  beeches  ; 
Every  chirikePs  song  beseeches 
Ryes^  to  larn  what  Lennor^  teaches 
From  copse  and  hedge. 

Chorus. 
Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  make  it !  " 

SiNFI. 

Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it — 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows ! 

SiNFI. 

Shake  it,  shake  it ! 

Rhona. 

Lennor  sets  'em  singin'  an'  pairin', 
Chirikels  all  in  tree  an'  grass, 
Farmers  say,  '  Them  gals^  are  darin', 
Sometimes  dukkerin'*,  sometimes  snarin', 
But  see  their  forks  at  a  quick  kas-kairin' — ^ 
Toss  the  kas  !  " 

Chorus. 
Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  make  it !  " 

1  Gentlemen,  •*  Fortune-telling. 

2  Summer.  ^  Hay-making, 
8  Girls. 
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Rhona. 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it — 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows ! 

Rhona. 
Shake  it,  shake  it ! 

Perpinia. 

While  them  milk-faced  gorgie-sillies* 
In  yon  swathes  by  Kington  Grove 
Drink  with  mumply  gorgio-billies,^ 
Field-flowers  here  an'  water-lilies 
Hearin'  the  chirikels  sing  their  ghyllies — ^ 
Laugh  with  love. 

Chorus. 
Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  make  it !  " 

Perpinia. 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it — 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows  ! 

Perpinia. 
Shake  it,  shake  it ! 

1  Gentile  women.  ^  Gentile  men.  3  Songs. 
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Sagul. 

Hark  the  sharpenin'  scythes  that  tingle  ! 
What  say  Rington  farmin'  ryes^  ? 
**  Leave  them  tents  in  Gypsy  Dingle  ! 
Never  a  gorgie,^  married  or  single, 
Can  toss  the  kas  in  Rington  Pingle 
Like  Romany  chies."^ 

Chorus. 
Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  make  it !  " 

Sagul. 
Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it. 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows ! 

Sagul. 
Shake  it,  shake  it ! 

ViDEY    LOVELL. 

Bees  a-buzzin'  in  chaw*  an'  clover 
Steal  the  honey  from  sperrits  o'  morn, 
Shoshus^  leap  in  puv^  an'  cover, 
Doves  are  a-cooin',  like  lover  to  lover, 
Larks  are  awake  an'  a-warblin'  over 
Their  kairs  in  the  corn.''' 


1  Farmer. 

4  Grass. 

6  Field. 

2  Gentile  woman. 

5  Hares. 

7  Homes. 

3  Gypsy  girls. 
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Chorus. 
Make  the  kas  while  the  kem  says  "  make  it "  ! 

ViDEY    LOVELL. 

Toss  it,  tumble  it,  cock  it,  rake  it. 

Chorus. 
Scent  the  meadows ! 

ViDEY    LoVELL. 

Shake  it,  shake  it  ! 
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The    Muffin    Man. 

Vague  Genius  of  the  square  and  street ! 

Who  marks  his  coming  or  retreat  ? 

Anon  some  area-tripping  maid 

Involves  him  in  a  moment's  trade, 

Some  housewife  drops,  with  simper  bland, 

A  cautious  twopence  in  his  hand  .  .  . 

His  bell !     Again,  again,  again, 

It  steals  upon  an  idle  brain, 

Till  life,  enchanted,  seems  to  swoon 

To  one  long  London  afternoon. 

Faint  pulse  of  Time  in  London's  ear, 

Yet  type  of  all  her  Now  and  Here, 

Survivor  still  of  every  knell. 

Oh,  wisely  drones  the  Muffin  Bell, 

And  he  who  eyes  each  door  askance 

Is  sealed  a  priest  of  Circumstance. 
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Old    English    Poetry. 

There  was  no  age  when  England's  voice  was  dumb 
Amid  the  chorus  paramount  in  song  ; 
They  do  our  fathers  not  a  little  wrong 
Who  deem  them  nought  but  fierce  and  quarrelsome. 

Yea,  even  as  the  honey-bees  will  hum 

Round  arid  saxifrage  in  ardent  throng, 

So  out  of  words  and  grammar  harsh  and  strong 

Men  beat  out  Beowulf  and  the  Ormulum. 

Scorn  not  their  writing,  seek  in  them  to  find 
Heart-poetry  that  strove  in  vain  for  phrase, 
And  look  with  kindly  eye  on  Layamon. 

They  sowed  their  seed  beside  the  stony  ways, 
It  is  the  centuries  that  reap  and  bind. 
Maybe  that  Caedmon  gave  us  Tennyson. 
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The    School   of  Love. 

Come,  Love,  and  teach  me,  teach  me  thy  sweet  learning, 

Thy  science  profitless  and  perilous ; 
My  eyes  meet  thine,  thine  eyes  with  conquest  burning, 

O  come  and  teach  me  thus ! 

Teach  me  to  find  amid  a  world  unheeded 

All  good  and  gracious  things  that  never  were. 

White  temples  built  of  flowers  with  mortar  kneaded 
By  Time  from  morning  air. 

Teach  me  to  see  beyond  these  mournful  mountains 
A  wonderland  where  thou  art  lord  and  king, 

A  land  of  orange  groves  and  marble  fountains 
And  everlasting  spring. 

Teach  me  to  strew  thy  road  with  rose  and  aster, 
To  be  thy  slave  and  therefore  to  be  free, 

To  know  what  service  is  with  Love  for  master, 
To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

Teach  me  to  think  of  death  as  but  brief  slumber, 
To  wake  encircled  by  thy  magic  towers 

Wherein  the  song  of  vassals  without  number 
Floats  through  the  dreaming  hours. 
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Gaudeamus    Igitur. 

Come,  no  more  of  grief  and  dying  ! 
Sing  the  time  too  swiftly  flying. 

Just  an  hour 

Youth's  in  flow'r, 
Give  me  roses  to  remember 
In  the  shadow  of  December. 

Fie  on  steeds  with  leaden  paces ! 
Winds  shall  bear  us  on  our  races, 

Speed,  O  speed. 

Wind,  my  steed. 
Beat  the  lightning  for  your  master. 
Yet  my  Fancy  shall  fly  faster. 

Give  me  music,  give  me  rapture  ! 

Youth  that's  fled  can  none  recapture- 
Not  with  thought 
Wisdom's  bought. 

Out  on  pride  and  scorn  and  sadness ! 

Give  me  laughter,  give  me  gladness. 

Sweetest  Earth,  I  love  and  love  thee, 
Seas  about  thee,  skies  above  thee, 

Sun  and  storms. 

Hues  and  forms 
Of  the  clouds  with  floating  shadows 
On  thy  mountains  and  thy  meadows. 
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Earth,  there's  none  that  can  enslave  thee, 
Not  thy  lords  it  is  that  have  thee ; 

Not  for  gold 

Art  thou  sold, 
But  the  lovers  at  their  pleasure 
Take  thy  beauty  and  thy  treasure. 

While  sweet  fancies  meet  me  singing, 
While  the  April  blood  is  springing 

In  my  breast. 

While  a  jest 
And  my  youth  thou  yet  must  leave  me, 
Fortune,  'tis  not  thou  canst  grieve  me. 

When  at  length  the  grasses  cover 
Me,  the  world's  unwearied  lover, 

If  regret 

Haunt  me  yet. 
It  shall  be  for  joys  untasted. 
Nature  lent  and  folly  wasted. 

Youth  and  jests  and  summer  weather. 
Goods  that  kings  and  clowns  together 

Waste  or  use 

As  they  choose, 
These,  the  best,  we  miss  pursuing 
Sullen  shades  that  mock  our  wooing. 

Failing  Age  will  not  delay  it 

When  the  reckoning  comes  we'll  pay  it. 

Own  our  mirth 

Has  been  worth 
All  the  forfeit  light  or  heavy. 
Wintry  Time  and  Fortune  levy. 
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Feigning  grief  will  not  escape  it, 
What  though  ne'er  so  well  you  ape  it- 
Age  and  care 
All  must  share, 
All  alike  must  pay  hereafter, 
Some  for  sighs  and  some  for  laughter. 

Know,  ye  sons  of  Melancholy, 
To  be  young  and  wise  is  folly, 

'Tis  the  weak 

Fear  to  wreak 
On  this  clay  of  life  their  fancies, 
Shaping  battles,  shaping  dances. 

While  ye  scorn  our  names  unspoken, 
Roses  dead  and  garlands  broken, 

O  ye  wise, 

We  arise. 
Out  of  failures,  dreams,  disasters, 
We  arise  to  be  your  masters. 
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Twilight. 

Come,  let  us  go, 
For  now  the  gray  and  silent  eve  is  low, 

The  river  reaches  gleam, 
And  dimly  blue  in  windings  of  the  stream 

Its  heavy  rushes  bow. 
The  day  is  past,  the  world  is  dreaming  now, 
The  world  is  dreaming  now,  let  us  too  dream. 

And  dreaming  be 
The  vision  of  our  souls  like  this  we  see, 

Where  unsubstantial  skies 
Blend  with  the  Earth's  obscure  realities. 

Let  us  recall  the  blind 
Forewandered  years  and  round  their  temples  bind 
Fresh  coronals  of  loveUer  memories. 

For  dreaming  here 
We  shall  remember  joys  that  never  were, 

That  might  and  might  not  be  ; 
One  rich  remembrance  with  its  alchemy 

Transmuting  all  Time's  store, 
Till  the  sad  years  exult  and  deem  they  bore 
Only  the  long,  long  love  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
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The  Mariners  Sleep  by  the   Sea. 

The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea, 

The  wild  wind  comes  up  from  the  sea, 

It  wails  round  the  tower,  and  it  blows  through  the 

grasses. 
It  scatters  the  sand  o'er  the  graves  where  it  passes 
And  the  sound  and  the  scent  of  the  sea. 

The  white  waves  beat  up  from  the  shore, 

They  beat  on  the  church  by  the  shore. 

They    rush    round   the    grave-stones   aslant  to    the 

leeward. 
And  the  wall  and  the  mariners'  graves  lying  seaward, 
That  are  banked  with  the  stones  from  the  shore. 

For  the  huge  sea  comes  up  in  the  storm, 

Like  a  beast  from  the  lair  of  the  storm. 

To  claim  with  its  ravenous  leap  and  to  mingle 

The  mariners'  bones  with  the  surf  and  the  shingle 

That  it  rolls  round  the  shore  in  the  storm. 

There  is  nothing  beyond  but  the  sky. 

But  the  sea  and  the  slow-moving  sky, 

Where  a  cloud  from  the  grey  lifts  the  gleam  of  its 

edges. 
Where  the    oam  flashes  white    rom  the  shouldering 

ridges. 
As  they  crowd  on  the  uttermost  sky. 
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The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 

Far  away  there's  a  shrine  by  the  sea ; 

The  pale  women  climb  up  the  path  to  it  slowly, 

To  pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Storms  ere  they  wholly 

Despair  of  their  men  from  the  sea. 

The  children  at  play  on  the  sand, 

Where  once  from  the  shell-broidered  sand 

They  would  watch  for  the  sails  coming  in  from  far 

places, 
Are  forgetting  the  ships  and  forgetting  the  faces 
Lying  here,  lying  hid  in  the  sand. 

When  at  night  there's  a  seething  of  surf, 

The  grandames  look  out  o'er  the  surf. 

They   reckon   their    dead   and    their   long    years   of 

sadness, 
And  they  shake   their   lean   fists   at  the  sea  and  its 

madness, 
And  curse  the  white  fangs  of  the  surf. 

But  the  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 

They  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  sea, 

Nor  the  hum  from  the  church    where  the    psalm  is 

uplifted. 
Nor  the  crying  of  birds  that  above  them  are  drifted. 
The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 
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An  April  Song. 

O  COME  across  the  hillside.    The  April  month  is  here, 
The  lamb-time,  the  lark-time,  the  child-time  of  the 

year. 
The  wren  sings  on  the  sallow, 
The  lark  above  the  fallow, 
The  birds  sing  everywhere, 
With  whistle  and  with  holloa 
The  labourers  follow 
The  shining  share. 
And  sing  upon  the  hillside  in  the  seed-time  of  the  year, 

O  come  into  the  hollow,  for  Eastertide  is  here. 
And  pale  below  the  hillside  the  budding  palms  appear. 
The  silver  buds  a-blowing 
Their  yellow  blooms  are  showing 
To  woo  the  bee ; 
The  bee  awhile  yet  drowses. 
But  the  drunken  moth  carouses 
All  night  upon  the  tree, 

And  dreams  there  in  the  dawning  of  the  Spring-time 
of  the  year. 

O  come  into  the  woodland,  the  primroses  are  here, 
And  down  in  the  woodland  beneath  the  grasses  sere, 
As  in  a  wide  dominion, 
Jiow  many  a  pretty  minion 
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Of  Spring  to-day, 
Where  warm  the  sunshine  passes 
Thro'  the  forest  of  the  grasses, 
Awakes  to  play. 

To  sport  there  in  the  sun-time,  the  play-time  of  the 
year. 

O  come  across  the  hillside,  for  now  the  Spring  is  here, 
Come,  child  with    your   laughter,  your   pretty  April 

cheer. 
Your  fantasy  possesses 
The  airy  wildernesses. 
The  shrill  lark's  dower. 
The  forest  and  the  blossom. 
The  earth  and  in  her  bosom 
The  mouse's  bower ; 
The  sunlight  and  the  starlight  ot  the  Spring-time  of 

the  year. 

O  come  into  the  wide  world !  For  you  the  Spring  is  here. 
The  blue  heaven  is  smiling,  the  young  earth  carols 

clear. 
Come  happy  heart  to  wonder. 
Come  eager  hands  to  plunder 
The  wide  world's  store. 
The  meadow's  golden  glory, 
The  shining  towers  of  story 
On  Dreamland's  shore. 
To  reign  there  all  the  song-time,  the  child-time  of  the 

year. 
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Tottenham  Court  Road. 

In  that  far  meadow  by  the  water-side 

Now  Spring  is  here, 
I'd  show  you  (Ah  !  if  I  might  be  your  guide  !) 

Beside  the  clear 
Glad  water  flowing  onward,  here  and  there 
A  cowslip,  'mid  the  green  grass  blades, 
A  cowslip,  growing  in  the  quiet  shades. 

'Tis  true  we  should  disturb  the  shy  wild  duck, 

Forth  they  would  fly. 
Three  magpies  we  might  see,  to  bring  us  luck 
For  by-and-by. 
Imagine — can  you  ?     In  this  London  street 
You  smell  the  cowslip's  scent,  delicious,  sweet. 
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Sestina  of  Sleep. 

I  SAW  the  water-lily's  petals  close, 
The  dragonfly,  joy-sated,  fold  his  wings, 
The  "water-boatmen"  hurry  to  the  shore, 
The  cold  toad  crawl  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Perched  on  one  leg,  the  robin,  feigning  sleep, 
And  a  bat  flutter  quickly  o'er  the  stream. 

I  watched  the  patient  ripple  of  the  stream. 
So  slow,  it  seemed  to  shun  the  sea,  its  close ; 
And,  like  the  lily,  longed  to  court  sweet  Sleep. 
I  softly  prayed  that  Guardian  Angels'  wings 
Might  shade  my  soul.     Whispered  the  willow  tree, 
"  Breathe    gently,    breeze,    that    bloweth    from    the 
shore." 

Yearning  for  Sleep,  I  scanned  the  further  shore. 
Right  in  my  path  still  rolled  the  singing  stream, 
Hurrying  past  the  weeping  willow  tree. 
To  whose  sweet  sorrow  never  cometh  close. 
Never  an  end.     But  she  had  spread  her  wings, 
And  unavailing  were  my  prayers  for  Sleep  ! 

Yes,  rudely  spurning  me,  once  gentle  Sleep 
From  my  embraces  to  the  other  shore 
Fled,  calling  dreams  to  open  wayward  wings 
And  follow  her,  their  queen,  across  the  stream  ; 
Or,  if  they  wished  to  stay,  their  books  to  close, 
Written  on  dead  leaves  plucked  from  Wisdom's  tree. 
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Softly  upon  me,  from  the  willow  tree 
Dropped  rustling  leaves.     I  did  solicit  Sleep 
Kindly  to  come,  ere  Night's  dark  reign  should  close. 
She,  taunting,  whispered  from  the  glimmering  shore, 
"  Come  thou  across  this  weary  rippling  stream 
Forsake  thy  resting-place.     Hast  thou  no  wings  ?  " 

I  whispered  wearily,  "  I  have  no  wings !  " 
Murmured  consolingly  the  willow  tree. 
Casting  her  dead  leaves  to  the  sleepy  stream, 
"  Patiently  wait.     Oft  have  I  known  coy  Sleep, 
Back-glancing  from  that  far-off  further  shore, 
Relentingly  return  before  Night's  close." 

Before  Night's  close,  spreading  her  dusky  wings, 
She  left  the  shore,  and  past  the  willow  tree 
Calmly  came  Sleep  across  the  rippling  stream. 
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THE   END. 
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LONDON  :    ALSTON    RIVERS,   LIMITED, 
BROOKE    STREET,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E,C 


"THE  VIPER  OF  MILAN  "  MADE  ITS  AUTHOR  KNOWN 
•THROUGHOUT  THE   ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 


ENGLAND— -The  Spectator.—"  For  so  young  a  writer  Mt'ss  Soiven  shows  a  remark- 
able sense  of  style,  -which,  taken  i7t  conjunction  with  her  entrgy  and 
imaginative p(nver;>}iakes  her  a  welcome  recruit  to  the  raitks  of  imaginative 
roma7icers." 

SCOTLAND— The  Scotsman.— 'M/zjj  Bawen  is  a  new  authoress  who,  with  this 
piece  of  work,  must  take  a  proininent  place  in  the  ranks  of  present-day 
novelists." 

AUSTRALIA— The  Helbourae  Argus.— "  J/jJi'  Eowen  nvrites  with  unusual 
picturesqueness  for  so  young  an  authoress.  Her  style  has  remarkable 
qualities.  She  is  lucid,  energetic,  and  bold,  a>td  at  the  sayne  time  writes 
with  both  grace  and  fluency.  She  has  a  vivid  picturesque  fashion  of 
describing  scenes  and  events,  and  is  surprisingly  free  from  the  usual  faults 
of  youth,  exaggeration  and  a  tendency  to  anti-climax. ' 

AUERICA— The  Newr  York  Times.—"  This  sounds  like  extravagant  praise,  but 
it  will  be  the  exceptional  person  who  will  7tot  be  aroused  to  unwottted 
enthusiasm  by  Miss  Bawen's  work.  The  historical  novel  had  apparently 
died  the  final  death,  but  Miss  Bowen's  mariner  of  approachi7ig  its  diffiailties 
tuojtld  see7n  to  pro7nise  a  netu  era  i7t  its  existence.  .  .  .  She  has  certai7ily 
tri7i77iphed  alo7tg  u7iconve7ttio7ial  li7tes." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Marjorie  "Boicen's 
first  novel,  "The  Viper  of  Milan,"  teas  toelcomed 
throughout  the  English-speaking  World  as  a  romance 
of  Quite  exceptional  power  and  distinction.  Her 
second  book,  "The  Glen  o'  Weeping,"  is  now  ready, 
and  bids  fair  to  outrival  the  popularity  of  its 
predecessor.  Any  Bookseller  or  Library  should  be 
able  to  supply  copies. 


"  THE  GLEN  0'  WEEPING,"  ty  Marjorie  Bowen. 


mx\on  for  Hututtin  publication,  1907» 

Mr.  Meyer's  Pupil.     By   eva  lathbury.    second 

Impression.  6s. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  publishing  house  of  Alston  Rivers,  a  persistent 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  discover  new  authors,  and  to  appreciate  how  successful 
has  been  the  quest  a  mere  glance  at  the  firm's  publications  will  suffice.  In  intro- 
ducing Miss  Eva  Lathbury  to  readers  of  fiction,  the  publisher  can  but  hope  that  he  is 
not  too  sanguine  in  anticipating  that  the  author's  lively  wit  and  whimsical  outlook 
on  the  life  of  the  leisured  classes  will  meet  with  the  reception  which,  in  his  opinion, 
it  deserves.  The  author's  style  should  at  least  escape  the  charge  of  being  derivative. 
The  volume  is  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  means  of  a  coloured  frontispiece  by 
Mr.  R.  Pannett. 

The    Adventures    of   Count    O'Connor. 

By  Henry  Stage.  6s. 

A  new  novel  writer  of  exceptional  promise  is  always  interesting,  but  when  he 
makes  his  bow  equipped  with  a  story  that  is  absolutely  fresh,  his  chances  of  success 
are  all  the  greater.  In  "The  Adventures  of  Count  O'Connor"  at  the _  Court 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  author  has  found  a  theme  exactly  fitted  to  hisdelightful 
humour  and  vivacity.  No  historian  has  ever  furnished  a  more  convincing  idea  of  the 
crafty  Aurungzebe  and  his  egregious  court.  The  escapades  of  the  hero,  as  the  self- 
dubbed  Irish  "  Count "  may  worthily  be  styled,  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion, and  are  recounted  so  racily,  that  the  reader  can  barely  pause  to  question  his 
veracity.  The  "  Count's  "  journey  from  Agra  to  Surat  is  packed  with  incident,  and 
though  gruesome  events  are  chronicled,  the  writer's  innate  lightheartedness  com' 
pletely  divests  them  of  horror. 

The  Lord  of  Latimer  Street.  By  jane  wardle. 

Author  of  "  The  Artistic  Temperament."  6s. 

In  the  early  month  of  the  year  Miss  Wardle's  first  book  made  a  sensation  both 
in  the  literary  circles  and  with  the  general  public,  it  being  a  matter  of  common 
wonder  how  such  a  young  lady,  as  she  was  understood  to  be,  could  have  such  a. 
grasp  of  the  artistic,  commercial,  and  suburban  worlds.  That  Miss  Wardle  would- 
be  heard  of  again  was  prophesied  by  more  than  one  critic,  and  there  seems  every 
prospect  of  "The  Lord  of  Latimer  Street  "  going  far  to  substantiate  her  claim  to 
recognition  as  a  writer  of  marked  originality.  As  may  be  conjectured  from  the  title. 
Miss  Wardle's  new  book  is  concerned  with  characters  of  more  lofty  station  than 
was  the  type  depicted  in  "The  Artistic  Temperament."  The  same  whimsical, 
humour,  however,  pervades  the  story,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  author  to  allay  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  critics  as  to  a. 
concealment  of  identity. 

The   Meddler.      By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole  and  W.  A. 
Bryce.    With    8    illustrations  and  frontispiece.  6s«. 

Those  who  affect  the  lighter  side  of  literature  have  never  been  in  such  need  of 
thoroughly  amusing  books  as  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  with  the  host  of 
requests  for  "something  with  a  laugh  on  every  page,"  the  bookseller  has  been 
powerless  to  comply.  The  publication  of  "  The  Meddler  "  is  at  least  one  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  it  is  full  of  fun  of  the  lightest,  healthiest  sort.  The  artist,  too, 
has  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  a  book  which  goes  with  a  merry  swing  from 
start  to  finish. 

Furze    the    Cruel.     By   John   Trevena.     Author   of 
"  Arminel  of  the  West,"  etc.  6s. 

Mr.  John  Trevena's  rise  to  a  high  position  among  West  Country  novelists  has- 
been  rapid  indeed.  If  "  A  Pixy  in  Petticoats  "  revealed  a  talent  for  romance,  com- 
bined with  the  nicest  vein  of  rustic  humoiu-,  "  Arminel  of  the  West"  proved  that  the 
author  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  really  powerful  novel.  In  his  latest 
work  he  has  advanced  still  farther,  for  there  has  been  no  more  artistic  representation 
of  the  men  and  women,  far  from  simple  in  many  respects,  yet  in  others  primitive  to  a 
degree,  who  dwell  in  the  heart  of  Devon.  When  a  district  possesses  chroniclers  like 
Mr.  Trevena,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  holiday  makers  are  year  by  year  evincing  a 
disposition  to  leave  the  beaten  tracks  in  their  rambles. 
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The  Turn  of  the  Balance.  By  brand  whitlock. 

6s. 

Though  it  is  true  that  many  novels  that  have  had  a  huge  vogue  in  America 
meet  with  a  comparatively  frigid  reception  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  equally 
true  that  when  once  an  American  book  hits  the  British  taste,  the  impression  it  leaves 
is  far  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  average  run  of  publications.  "  The  Turn  of 
the  Balance  "  is  the  work  of  a  realist  who,  perhaps  inspired  originally  by  the  arch- 
realist,  Mr.  Howett,  has  attained  a  realism  that  places  him  in  a  position  entirely  his 
own.  " 'The  Turn  of  the  Balance,'  "says  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  author  of 'The  Jungle," 
_"  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  work.  It  is  as  true  as  life  itself,  and  yet  irresistible  in 
its  grip  upon  the  reader.  I  know  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it,  except  Tolstoy's 
'  Resurrection.'  " 

The  title  gives  a  ready  clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  book.  "  The  Turn  of  the 
Balance"  is  a  searching  and  sweeping  arraignment  of  American  modes  of  administer- 
ing justice.  The  indictment  is  set  forth  in  detail  and  particularity  acquired  through 
years  of  living  at  first-hand  contact  with  the  sufferers  from  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  The  law  itself  is  put  on  trial  here,  and  all  who  reach  from  under  the  law's 
mantle  black  hands  to  crush  their  fellows  with  injustice. 

The  Rainy  Day.  Tales  from  the  Great  City.  By  the 
Author  of  "A  London   Girl,"  etc.     Second    impression. 

3s.  6cl. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Tales  from  the  Great  City  has  already  attained  to 
high  repute  by  means  of  "  A  London  Girl "  and  "  Closed  Doors,"  in  both  of  which 
his  unrelenting  pen  exposed  the  depths  of  misery  that  underlie  the  so-called  "  Life 
of  Pleasure."  In  his  latest  work,  "  The  Rainy  Day,"  the  author  turns  his  attention 
to  the  middle-class  suburb  as  it  existed  in  the  eighties  of  last  century,  before  the 
local  idea  was  completely  absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  metropolitanism.  To  the  novel 
reader  who  demands  a  good  story,  and  to  the  student  of  social  phenomena,  "  The 
Rainy  Day  "  can  be  recommended  with  equal  confidence. 

KJKrs^s  popular  yictton*  now  ready. 

The    Glen    o'  Weeping^.      By  marjorie  bowen. 

Fourth  impression.  6S. 

"  Is  a  great  improvement  upon  '  The  Viper  of  Milan,'  with  which  Miss  Marjorie 
Bowen  suddenly  conquered  a  position  for  herself  last  year.  "The  writer  is  on  firm 
ground.  It  is  our  own  history  that  she  is  playing  with,  and  it  is  handled  with  far 
more  confidence  and  power  of  conviction  than  a  seasoned  reader  found  in  her  Italian 
feast  of  bloodshed."— Outlook. 

"  Such  a  novel  as  this  might  be  placed  not  very  far  from  those  in  which  the 
Master  of  Historical  Romance  made  such  admirable  use  of  Scottish  history."— 
Scotsman. 

"  Should  serve  to  maintain  the  popularity,  while  it  increases  the  reputation,  ot 
the  author." — Tribune. 

"  The  only  thing  to  be  said  about  '  The  Viper  of  Milan  '  and  its  brilliantly 
successful  successor,  '  The  Glen  o'  Weeping,^  is  that  they  carry  one  completely  away. 
There  is  in  this  second  novel  every  fine  quality  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  an  entire  and 
complete  success." — Morning  Leader. 

"  As  we  began  by  saying.  Miss  Bowen  has  an  assured  future,  and  is  something 
of  a  wonder."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  author  has  a  sense  of  style  and  a  fertile  imagination." — Athen.«OM. 

ExtOn  Manor.  By  Archibald  Marshall.  Author  of 
'*  Richard  Baldock,"  etc.     Fourth  impression.  6s. 

"  Better  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  .  .  .  Captain  "Thomas  Turner  might  \yell 
say  of  it — could  he  read  a  story  of  which  he  is  a  delightful  part — '  That's  a  capital 
one  I '  "—Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Few  writers  of  the  day  have  the  power  of  Mr.  Marshall  to  enchain  interest 
and  yet  to  disregard  conventional  devices." — Bystander. 

''  Will  be  read  with  pleasure  from  the  first  page  to  the  last— and  leave  the  reader 
still  asking  for  more."— Tribune. 

"  By  far  the  best  thing  he  has  done.  A  novel  which  is  not  merely  entertaining, 
but  sane,  wholesome  and  excellently  observed — qualities  by  no  means  invariably 
found  combined  in  modern  fiction." — Punch. 


Rivcrs^s  popular  flzWon—contmned. 


Privy  Seal-     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.    Author  of  "The 

Fifth  Queen,"  etc.  6s. 

" '  Prh'y  Seal '  is  written  with  the  same  happy  valiancy  of  language  which  made 
'  The  Fifth  Queen  '  so  admirable,  and  the  plan  of  the  book  is  masterly.  If  you  do 
not  read  Mr.  Hueffer's  book  you  will  miss  a  rare  enjoyment." — Evening  News. 

"As  for  the  desperate  political  intrigues,  the  by-plot,  the  fighting,  the  book's 
whole  body  and  action,  it  is  admirably  done." — Daily  News. 

World  Without  End-     By  Winifred  Graham.    Author 
of  "  The  Vision  at  the  Savoy,"  etc.  6s. 

"  One  of  those  books  that  haunt !  '  World  Without  End  '  has  already  attracted 
interest  in  high  places.  The  incursion  of  an  intrepid  Englishman  into  the  forbidden 
Shrine  of  Mashad  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  tales  which  a  novelist  has  had  to  tell. 
The  Eastern  scenes  are  altogether  admirable.  '  World  Without  End  '  is  the  author's- 
best  work."— World. 

The  Amateur  Emig^rants.    By  thos.  coeb.  ss- 

*'  Mr.  Cobb  has  worked  a  capital  idea  into  his  new  novel,  which  is  exceptionally 
bright  and  amusing." — Standard. 

Arminel   of  the  West.      By  John  Trevena.    Author 
of  "  A  Pixy  in  Petticoats."  6s> 

"  The  author  made  an  artistic  success  of  his  "  Pixy  in  Petticoats,"  but  this  book 
is  even  better.  .  .  .  We  cordially  wish  more  power  to  Mr,  Trevena's  elbow,  and  more 
books  from  his  pen." — Field. 

"  Arminel  reminds  one  of  that  former  pixy  in  her  teasing,  affectionate,  plaguey 
ways." — Daily  Mail. 

"  I  have  read  with  great  delight  the  second  volume  of  the  author  of '  A  Pixy 
in  Petticoats,'  whose  name,  now  divulged,  is  John  Trevena.  To  be  fresh  and 
unconventional,  and  yet  to  have  Devonshire  as  your  locale,  is  a  notable  feat,  and  in 
'Arminel  of  the  West'  Mr.  Trevena  does  this  thing."— Bystander. 

"  Mr.  Trevena  has  given  us  a  strong  piece  of  work,  marked  at  once  by 
observation  and  fancy." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  novel  is  of  great  promise,  and  will  delight  many  readers." — Tribune. 

"Wander  with  dainty  Arminel  through  Devonshire  lanes.  You  will  end  by 
loving  her  as  we  did."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  charm  of  the  whole  is  that  it  displays  the  spirit  of  the  moorland." — 
Athenaeum. 

The  Artistic  Temperament.    By  Jane  wardle. 

6s. 

"  Whoever  Miss  Jane  Wardle  may  be,  he  or  she  has  given  us  a  really  diverting 
story,  the  forerunner,  we  hope,  of  many  others." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  is  most  mysterious  suddenly  to  find  a  novel  by  an  unknown  woman,  which 
appeals  to  one  instantly  as  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  very  people  one  sits  next  to 
on  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  dines  with  occasionally  in  suburban  drawing-rooms,  and 
meets  at  one's  own  special  brand  of  club  or  studio." — Tribune. 

"There  is  much  good-natured  satire  and  lively  reading  at  the  expense  of 
Suburbia." — Mornincj  Post. 

"  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  Miss  Wardle  will  be  heard  of  again." — Daily  Mail. 

A  Bunch  of  Blue  Ribbons.    By  Geo.  morley. 

6s. 

"Mr.  George  Morley  has  long  since  established  a  lasting  claim  upon  all  who  are 
lovers  of,  or  dwellers  in,  Warwickshire." — Birmingham  Daily  Mail. 

"It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  other  writer  could  have  charged  a  story  so  full 
of  the  authentic    and   recognisable    atmosphere   of   Warwickshire   village    life." — 

BiR.MINGHAM    DaILY    PoST. 

"We  can  commend  Mr.  Morley's  riu-al  story  on  many  counts,  and  we  do.'' 
—Daily  Mail. 

"  This  is  a  capital  book  to  peruse  among  the  woods  and  fields  ;  the  peasants  talk 
very  amusingly,  and  the  scenery  is  well  described." — Globe. 


Ricers'S  popular  J\^X\on— continued. 


The  Viper  of"  IVIila.l1a       nth     impression.      Marjorie 

BOWEN,  6s. 

"  Miss  Bowen  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  entering  the  ranks  of  our  fictionists 
with  so  strong  a  piece  of  work ;  a  story  for  which  a  wide  popularity  may  confidently 
be  predicted." — Telegraph. 

A  Pixy  in  Petticoats.    John  trevena.  6s. 

"  '  A  Pixy  in  Petticoats '  is  as  good  a  story  of  Dartmoor  as  has  been  written  these 
many  moons." — Evening  Standard. 

"A  glance  at  any  chapter  is  almost  as  good  as  a  breath  of  that  breeze  which 
charges  at  you  on  the  top  of  Hay  or  Yes  Tor." — Bystander. 

Collusion.     Thomas  Cobb.  6s. 

"  '  Collusion  '  has  all  the  brightness  and  cleverness  which  might  be  expected  of 
the  author  of  '  Mrs.  Erricker's  Reputation.'  "—Observer. 

Meriel  of  the  Moors,    r.  e.  vernbde.  6s. 

The  author's  first  essay  in  fiction,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Mr.  Faviel,"  was  universally 
commended  for  its  sparkUng  wit.  Though  "Meriel  of  the  Moors"  is  more  in  the 
narrative  style  and  bristling  with  excitement,  the  lightness  of  touch  remains.  Mr. 
Vernede's  career  as  an  author  should  be  assured  by  his  latest  novel. 

The  Ivory  Raiders.    Walter  dalby.  ss. 

"  Mr.  Dal  by 's  enthralling  pages,  of  whose  lively  colour,  indubitably  the  result  of 
a  rare  combination  of  first-hand  experience  and  innate  literary  talent,  no  adequate 
notion  can  be  given  within  the  limits  of  a  review." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Mrs.  Erricker's  Reputation.  Thomas  cobb.  6s. 

"  We  can  safely  predict  that  Mr.  Cobb's  latest  novel  will  be  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
present  season." — Liverpool  Courier. 

The  Fifth  Queen,    ford  madox  hueffer.         6s. 

"It  is  an  ambitious  theme  which  Mr.  Hueffer  has  taken,  and  we  have 
NOTHING  BUT  CONGRATULATION  for  him  on  the  resultant  achievement ; 
this  book  further  strengthens  his  position  as  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  OF  THE 
YOUNGER  WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY."— Daily  Telegraph. 

Richard   BaldOCk.     Archibald  Marshall.  6s. 

"  Unlike  nearly  all  other  novelists  who  appeal  to  the  many,  his  work  has 
qualities  which  commend  it  no  less  warmly  to  the  few.  The  story  of  little  Richard 
Baldock  might  almost  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 'David  Copperfield.' " — 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  the  Evening  News. 

The   House  of  MerrileeS.     Archibald  Marshall. 

6s. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  praise  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  rare  to  find  one  in  which  a 
narrative  of  absorbing  interest  is  combined  with  so  many  literary  graces." — Bookman. 

"  The  best  mystery  novel  since  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  "  Sign  of  Four.' " — Daily 
Graphic. 

"  Can  recommend  cordially  and  with  confidence  to  those  who  like  a  really  good 
story   well  constructed  and  excellently  told."— Punch. 

The  Pursuit  of  Mr.  Faviel.    r.  e.  vern£de.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Vernede  is  able,  by  his  cleverness  and  wit,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  this 
chase  from  start  to  finish.  He  writes  with  just  that  light  touch  that  is  necessary. 
.  .  .  This  most  amusing,  well-written  book  ends  exactly  as  such  a  book  should 
«nd — with  a  gasp  and  a  laugh  and  a  desire  to  read  another  story  by  Mr.  Vernede." — 
Academy. 


RlUCrS'S  popular  ftZtXQn— continued. 


As  Dust  in  the  Balance,    mrs.  h.  h.  Penrose. 

6s. 

"  Her  work  is  a  hundred  times  more  genuine,  more  moving,  stronger  than  most 
of  that  which  wins  a  ready  hearing,  '  As  Dust  in  the  Balance  '  is  a  novel  remarkable 
no  less  for  finish  than  for  strength." — Morning  Leader. 

The  Unequal  Yoke-    mrs.  h.  h.  Penrose.      es. 

"  Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose,  who  is  one  of  the  women  novelists  to  be  taken  into  serious 
account,  has  not  written  anything  better  worth  reading  than  'The  Unequal 
Yoke.'  .  .  .     Mrs.  Penrose  is  a  bold  thinker  and  a  strong  writer."— World. 

The  Tower  of  Si  loam.  mrs.  henry  graham.  6s. 

"  This  extremely  readable  and  well-contrived  novel  should  secure  for  its  authoress 
a  recognised  position  amongst  the  pleasantest  of  our  writers  of  light  fiction."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Hug:h   Rendal  :  a   Public  School  Story.    Lionel 

Portman.  6s. 

"  I  really  do  think  this  book  of  Mr.  Portman's  may  be  quite  fairly  compared  with 
the  greatest  school  story  ever  written.  ...  It  sets  before  us  both  the  merits  and  the 
faults  of  the  public  school  system."— Mr.  Hamilton  Fvfe  in  the  Evening  News. 

In   Desert  Keepingf.     Edmund  Mitchell.  6s. 

"A  sincere  and  successful  novel." — Times. 

"  Full  of  exciting  incident,  but  the  fine  character  drawing  saves  it  from  the 
charge  of  sensationalism."— Glasgow  Herald. 

Peace  on    Earth.      Reginald  Turner.  6s. 

"  The  thorough  originality,  both  in  plot  and  treatment,  of  Mr.  Turner's  novel  is 
its  principal  merit.  ...  A  thoroughly  fresh  piece  of  work  and  a  novel  of  marked 
power.     It  gives  Mr.  Turner  a  firm  position." — Vanity  Fair. 

The  Countermine.    Arthur  wenlock.  6s. 

'I  Surely  few  more  commendatory  things  can  be  said  of  any  novel  than  may  fairly 
be  said  of  this  one— that  it  makes  you  read  whether  you  will  or  no."— Scotsman. 

A  Captain  of  Men.    e.  anson  more.  6s, 

"  The  story  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  the  characters  are  worked  out  with 
consummate  skill.  The  style  of  the  book  makes  it  doubly  interesting  and  enjoyable." 
— Dundee  Courier. 

The  Friendships  of  Veronica.    Thomas  cobb. 

6s. 

"  It  IS  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  latest  work  is  a  great  improvement  on  its 
immediate  predecessors." — Spectator. 


Kit's  Woman.      By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  3s.  6d. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis's  latest  sketch  of  Cornish 
village  life,  'Kit's  Woman."  In  its  way,  this  is  a  little  work  of  genius." — 
Bystander. 

"As  a  character  study  of  interesting  types  the  book  is  an  unqualified  success." — 
Outlook. 

"  Mrs.  Ellis's  book  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  have  recently  met  with."— 
Western  Daily  Mercury. 


Rivers's  popular  flztion-^oHtinued. 


My    Cornish     Neighbours.      Mrs.   havelock 

Ellis.  3s.  6d. 

"  This  charming  and  characteristic  volume  of  stories  not  only  enhances  Mrs. 
Ellis's  already  established  reputation  as  a  finished  artist  in  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  fiction,  but  it  confirms  her  right  to  regard  Cornwall  as  peculiarly  her  own 
province."— Glasgow  Herald. 

Closed   Doors.     Tales  from  the  Great  city.    By  the  Author 
of  "A  London  Girl."  3s.  6Cl. 

with 
more 
subtle  -tj-pe,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  the  book  reveals 


By  his  previous  work  the  author  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dealing ' 
the  under-side  of  London  life.     "Closed  Doors"  is  a  social  study  of  a  still  r 
subtle  -tj-pe,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  (  ' 
cannot  fail  to  increase  interest  in  the  series. 

A   London   Girl.     Tales  from  the  Great  city.     Anon. 

3s.  6d. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  the  author  of  this  pitiless  tale  is  neither  ordinary  nor  inex- 
perienced. *  Baby  '  is  a  great  creation.  She  leaps  from  the  printed  page  into  lovely 
merry  life,  and  all  through  she  exercises  a  spell  over  one." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

In   Life's  Byways.     C.  S.  Bradford.  3s.  6d. 

"They_  are  tales  of  stirring  incident,  well  worth  relating,  and  their  author  has 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  them  free  from  all  glamour  and  unrealitj'." 
— Bookman. 


Girt  Books  for  mumw  pm^itcation^ 

(See  also  page  15  for  Gift  Books.) 

Sarah  the  Valiant.  By  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson. 
Author  of  "  The  Magic  Jujubes,"  "  A  Navvy  from  King's," 
etc.     With  8  illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

The  Truant  Five.  By  Raymond  Jacberns.  Author  of 
"  The  New  Pupil,"  etc.    With  6  illustrations.        3s.  6d. 

There  is  no  present  that  is  more  acceptable  to  a  girl  than  a  nice  book ;  yet  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  exactly  the  right  thing  !  There  are,  of  course,  dozens  of  books 
published  every  autumn  that  are  harmless  enough,  and  will,  very  possibly,  afford 
a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  moment  to  the  average  young  lady— but  the 
perfect  book  for  girls  must  have  so  many  qualities,  mostly  negative,  no  doubt,  but 
some  positive  as  well.  The  perfect  girl's  book  should  not  contain  any  mention  of 
"  things  "  (as  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueflfer  would  say).  Well,  there  are  plenty  that  do 
not,  but  where  such  books  fall  short  of  perfection  is  that  "grown-ups"  find  them 
dreadfully^  tedious  to  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  That  is  what  is  wanted  ;  a  book 
that  will  interest  and  amuse  everybody  ;  if  it  comes  up  to  that  requirement  it  is 
certain  to  interest  and  amuse  girls. 

Here  are  two  books  that  everybody  will  like  :  "  Sarah  the  Valiant,"  by  Theodora 
Wilson  Wilson,  is  full  of  entertainment ;  the  characters  all  live,  and  though  pathos  is 
never  obtruded,  the  story  is  full  of  the  tenderness  of  which  the  author  has  already 
shown  herself  to  be  possessed  in  "  The  Magic  Jujubes."  Raymond  Jacberns's  "The 
Truant  Five"  is  equally  certain  to  please.  So  graphically  are  the  young  people's 
wanderings  described,  that  the  staidest  of  aunts  must  feel  the  vagabond  spirit  thrill 
within  her,  though  the  common-sense  denouement  of  the  story  can  be  relied  on  as 
an  infallible  moral  antidote.  Both  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  titles  are 
worth  remembering  :  "  Sarah  the  Valiant "  and  "  The  "Truant  Five." 


Genera!  £iterature  for  jjutumn  Pui?!icatioti> 

The   Book  of  Living:  Poets.      Edited  by  Walter 

Jerrold.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6dl.  net. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  literary  circles  of  late  to  aver  that  modern  poetry 
suffers  neglect  at  the  hand  of  the  publisher.  That  contemporary  verse  is  not  alto- 
gether unpatronised,  however.  Mr.  Alston  Rivers  has  already  proved  by  the  series  of 
little  volumes,  all  the  work  of  living  authors,  that  he  has  issued  recently  with  success. 
That  effort  is  now  being  followed  up  by  a  charming  volume  of  upwards  of  400  pages, 
beautifully  bound  and  printed,  entitled,  "The  Book  of  Living  Poets."  Every  con- 
temporarj'  poet  of  distinction,  from  whose  pen  verse  has  been  recently  published,  is 
represented  ;  to  name  only  a  few,  Swinburne,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  Alfred  Noyes. 

Tiie  Slaves  of  Beigrium.  BySt.a.harmer.  2s.net. 

Tlie  pitiable  case  of  King  Leopold's  subjects  in  the  Congo  has  distracted  attention 
from  the  condition  of  his  Belgian  lieges.  Mr.  Harmer  is  not  only  intimate  with 
Belgian  affairs  ;  he  has  written  from  personal  observation  of  the  labouring  classes  and 
their  environments  in  every  district  of  the  thickly  populated  little  kingdom.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  set  down  in  no  sensational  spirit ;  the  book  is  rather  a  sober  and  serious 
exposition  which  should  be  read  and  read  again  bj'  all  who  are  earnestly  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  universe. 

The   Spirit   of  the    People.     By  ford  madox 

HuEFFER.  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  has  been  aptly  described  by  a  well-known  critic  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  present-daj'  writers.  Whether  as  a  poet  or  as  a 
writer  of  historical  romance,  he  has  always  commanded  respect,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  new  work  in  either  direction  is  regarded  as  a  literary  event.  It  was,  however,  with 
"The  Soul  of  London"  and  its  companion  volume,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Country," 
that  the  critics'  pens  were  at  their  busiest,  and  in  his  advertisement  to  the  latter  book 
the  author  made  it  known  that  a  third  "  small  projection  of  a  view  of  modern  life  " 
might  shortly  be  expected.  This  promise  is  now  to  be  redeemed  by  the  imminent 
publication  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  People." 

To  vaunt  the  new  and  concluding  volume  of  the  series  as  more  charming  than  its 
predecessors  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  disingenuous.  It  may,  however,  be 
mentioned  thatthe  value  of  "  "rhe  Spirit  of  the  People  "  is  peculiar.  England,  both 
as  regards  life  in  the  metropolis  and  rural  districts,  has  been  subjected  to  the  con- 
siderations  of  writers  of  almost  every  nationality.  The  English  spirit  has  been 
diagnosed  and  analysed  often  enough.  What  makes  Mr.  Hueffer's  new  book  so 
interesting  is  that  it  is  written  by  an  Englishman  in  one  sense  ;  j-et.  in  another  sense,, 
scarcely  an  Englishman.  The  author's  training  has  not  been  that  of  the  average 
youth  of  the  Established  Church ;  yet  the  book  is  instinct  with  reverence  and 
affection  for  that  Church.  Unquestionably  the  reader  will  find  the  many  pages 
devoted  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  English  spirit  highly  instructive  ;  though, in 
lighter  vein,  when  dealing  with  Englishmen's  sense  of  the  proprieties,  of  their 
devotion  to  sports,  and  their  hundred  other  peculiarities,  the  author  is  no  less  engaging. 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  judged  that  "The  Spirit  of  the  People  "makes  a  wide 
appeal  ;  its  genial  bonhomie  and  tolerance  should  ensure  a  favourable  hearing. 

In  Search  of  the  Western  Sea.   By  Lawrence 

J.  Burpee.  With  large  coloured  map  and  numerous  illus- 
trations. Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 
Mr.  Burpee's  volume,  "  In  Search  of  the  Western  Sea,"  deals  with  some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  exploration  of 
North  America.  Mr.  Burpee  is  librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Ottawa,  and  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  obtaining  access  to  original  documents,  the 
information  contained  in  which  has  never  before  been  published.  For  long  after  it 
was  discovered  that  the  North- West  Passage  could  never  be  available  as  a  route 
to  the  Pacific  and  to  Eastern  Asia,  the  belief  was  entertained  that  it  might  be 
possible  by  means  of  the  great  waterways  and  great  lakes  which  cover  Canada  and 
the  North  United  States  to  obtain  a  passage  into  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  search  for 
this  passage  with  which  Mr.  Burpee's  volume  is  largely  concerned,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  he  covers  much  other  ground  dealing  with  the  exploration  of  the  great 
rivers  running  into  the  Arctic  Basin  on  the  one  hand  and  into  the  Pacific  on  the  other ; 
so  that  the  volume  is  really  an  adequate,  interesting,  and  trustworthy  history  of  the 
exjiloration  of  the  whole  of  Western  Canada  and  the  Northern  United  States.  It 
is  in  this  respect  a  companion  to  Dr.  Dawson's  volume  on  "The  Basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence."  Besides  a  complete  large  map  by  Bartholomew  of  Central  and  Westera 
Canada,  it  contains  reproductions  of  various  old  contemporary  maps  and  is  profusely 
furnished  with  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  contemporary  records,  while  others- 
are  from  photographs  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  volume  will  be  found  one  of  the- 
most  interesting  narratives  of  exploration  that  have  been  published  for  many  years. 
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Thomas  Hood:  His  Life  and  Times.    By  Walter 
Jerrold.   Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

Though  over  sixtj'  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Hood,  it 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life 
with  any  fulness.  The  fate  of  his  contemporaries,  and  indeed  many  successors,  has 
not  been  Thomas  Hood's :  he  is  still  regarded  as  a  writer  of  comic  verse  that  is  above 
all  competitors  ;  his  share  in  the  history  of  modern  letters  cannot  be  minimised  ;  and 
his  personality  was  unusually  attractive  and  lovable.  Yet  the  "Memorials  of 
Thomas  Hood,"  prepared  by  his  son  and  daughter,  and  published  in  i860,  re-issued 
ten  years  later  with  some  excisions  and  with  but  few  new  features,  is  the  only 
sustained  chronicle  to  which  hitheito  the  enquirer  has  been  able  to  resort.  Even  in 
the  later  edition  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  Hood's  short  life  were  dismissed  in  sixty- 
seven  pages,  as  against  400  pages  devoted  to  his  last  eleven  years,  while  much  that  ts 
inaccurate  is  to  be  noticed  throughout  those  earlier  pages.  It  was,  therefore,  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  Republic  of  Letters  that  some  one,  well  equipped,  should  take 
up  the  task  of  writing  a  complete  biography  ;  that  Mr.  Wajter  Jerrold  was  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  evident.  The 
book  is  beautifully  produced,  with  suitable  illustrations,  including  coloured  plates 
and  a  photogravure  plate. 


The  Chase   of  the   Wild    Red    Deer.    By 

Charles  Palk  Collyns.      With  coloured  frontispiece. 

5s.  net. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Collyns'  classic  needs  no  apology,  for  the  time  has  surely 
come  when  the  book  should  be  published  at  a  price  that  enables  all  lovers  of  sporting 
literature  to  number  it  among  their  possessions.  The  present  volume  includes  a 
preface  by  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Bathurst,  and  a  coloured  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Stuart. 


A  Guide  to   the  Foxhounds  and  Stag:- 

hounds  of  Eng^iand.     Being  a  new  edition  of  the 
original  book  by  "  Gelert,"  published  1849.     Demy  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

In  these  days  of  directories,  there  is  no  branch  of  sport  which  has  not  a  complete 
reference  book  of  its  own.  In  1849  the  hunting  world  was  quite  unrepresented  in 
this  respect,  and  the  publisher  ventures  to  think  that  "  Gelert's"  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency  may  be  interesting  enough  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  new  edition.  'The 
book  is  accompanied  by  an  introductory  chapter  containing  certain  comments  on  the 
text,  and  comparisons  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  hunting  world. 


The  Human  Harvest.    By  d.  s.  Jordan.     2s.net. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  the  author  in  this  book  examines  the  question 
of  military  selection  and  its  effect  on  the  human  race.  It  is  not  a  long  book,  but  it  is 
so  full  of  shrewd  common  sense  that  on  laying  down  the  volume  the  reader  will  have 
acquired  more  food  for  meditation  than  many  a  work  of  hundreds  of  closely  prmted 
pages  could  supply. 


The  Sieg^e  of  the  North  Pole.     dr.  fridtjop 

Nansen.     In  preparation.  16s.net. 


6etieral  Eitcrature*  now  ready. 


The   Contemporary   Poets   Series,      imp. 

i6mo.  Is.  each  net. 

A  Ballad   of  Victory,   and   other   Poems.    By 

DoLLiE  Radford, 

From  Inland,  and  other  Poems.    By  Ford  Madox 

HUEFFER. 

-Democratic  Sonnets.    W.  M.  Rossetti  (2  vols.). 
Repose,  and  Other  Verses.    J.  Marjoram. 

The   SouTs   Destroyer,  and  Other  Poems. 

William  H.  Davies. 

Sealed    Orders,    and    Other    Poems.     Walter 
Herries  Pollock. 

The  theory  of  the  Editor  and  publishers  of  this  series  is  that,  whilst  to-day  there 
«xist  a  large  body  of  excellent  poets  and  a  fairly  considerable  body  of  intelligent 
readers  of  poetry,  there  has  not,  of  late  years,  been  any  very  serious  attempt  made  to 
bring  the  one  into  contact  with  the  other.  Hence  an  attempt  to  bring  together  a 
collection  of  small — as  it  were — samples  of  the  works  of  poets  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, ranging  from  the  simple  lyric  to  the  definitely  political  or  the  mere  vers  de 
society,  published  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner  that  is  consonant  with  a  dignified 
appearance  and  a  sufiScient  amount  of  advertisement  to  bring  the  venture  before  the 
notice  of  the  Public. 


Ten  Years  of  Locomotive  Progress-    By 

George  Montagu.  Demy  8vo.    50  illustrations.    6s.  net. 

"Mr.  Montagu  has  happily  combined  a  good  deal  of  useful  technical  knowledge 
with  his  popular  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  a  timely  book 
which  will  serve  to  remind  the  public  of  what  we  owe  to  railway  engineers.  It  has 
numerous  illustrations  of  all  the  locomotive  types." — Says  The  Spectator. 

"  On  such  a  subject  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  write  for  the  general  reader  without 
bewildering  him  in  places  with  technicalities,  but  the  author  has  achieved  his  aim  of 
producing  a  popular  semi-technical  work  describing  a  remarkable  movement," — 

Says  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  in  The  Tribune. 


The    Soul    of    London.     By  Ford  Madox  Hdeffer. 
Imp.  i6mo.  5s.  net. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  came  across  a  more  attractive  collection  of  essays  on  any 
subject,  and  the  author  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  his  success." — The 
Morning  Post. 

'"The  Soul  of  London,'  published  to-day,  is  the  latest  and  truest  image  of 
London,  built  up  out  of  a  series  of  brilliant  negations  that  together  are  more 
hauntingly  near  to  a  composite  picture  of  the  city  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
before.    .    .    ." — The  Daily  Mail. 

"  Londoners  should  read  this  book  ;  and  even  more  certainly  should  countrymen 
and  denizens  of  provincial  cities  read  it." — The  Standard. 

"There  have  been  many  books  on  London,  written  by  literary  men,  statis- 
ticians, reformers.  But  no  one  has  achieved  or  attempted  what  in  this  book 
Mr.  Hueffer  has  done  with  power  and  fine  insight."— The  Daily  News. 
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W.   M.  THACKERAY. 

The  New  Sketch  Book.  Being  Essays  now  first 
collected  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  Robert  S.  Garnett.     Demy  8vo. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  undoubted  authenticity  of  "  The  New  Sketch  Book"  has  been  conceded  by 
every  critic  whose  expert  knowledge  makes  his  judgment  of  value.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  says  : — "  The  world  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  having  obtained  the  opportunity,  which  Mr.  Garnett's  editorial  care 
has  given  it,  of  READING  NEW  SPECIMENS  OF  THACKERAY'S  LIGHT 
WIT,  RAPIER-LIKE  DEXTERITY,  AND  CURIOUSLY  INDIVIDUAL 
STYLE."  "No  true  admirer  of  the  larger  Thackeray,"  says  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold 
in  The  Tribune,  "but  will  welcome  this  book,  and  wish  to  turn  to  it  himself  and 
read  the  essay  now  identified  with  the  honoured  name."  "  The  publication  of  the 
book  is  beyond  all  cavil  justified"  (Daily  Chronicle).  ''  Mr.  Garnett's  editorial 
introduction  is  admirable,  and  for  his  labours  we  have  nothing  but  praise  "  (Times). 
"  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Robert  Garnett  on  a  discovery  which  it  is  surprising 
that  no  one  had  made  before,  and  on  the  sound  critical  introduction  which  he 
prefixes  to  these  delightful  essays "  (Academy).  "Lovers  of  Thackeray  need  have 
no  hesitation  In  placing  on  their  shelves,  in  company  with  the  master's  other  writings 
of  the  same  fugitive  order"  (World).  "Here  is  his  New  Sketch  Book  gathered 
together  with  inspired  industry  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett.  .  .  .  Mr.  Punch  places  it  in 
his  archives  with  reveience."  (Punch). 

SUNDAY    MORNING    TALKS    TO    THE    CHILDREN. 

Spring:    Blossoms   and    Summer   Fruit. 

John  Byles.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  gilt.  Is,  6cl,  net. 

The  Leg^end  of  St.  Mark,    john  byles.    crown 

Svo.     Cloth,  gilt.  Is.  6d,  neU 

"  We  can  scarcely  praise  too  highly  the  beautj'  and  exquisite  simplicity  of  these 
talks." — Literary  World. 

"Each  address  is  a  model  of  simple 'excellence,  being  brief,  thoughtful^ 
attractive,  and  very  much  to  the  point." — Church  Sunday  School  Magazine. 

The  Heart  of  the  Country.    By  ford  madox 

HuEFFER.    Imp.  i6mo.  5s.  net. 

"We  have  had  'Country'  books  of  the  most  varied  character,  from  that  of 
Gilbert  White  to  those  of  Richard  Jefferies ;  but  Mr.  Hueffer  has  taken  a  new  and 
interesting  line  of  his  own,  and  his  really  beautiful  work  will  assuredly  make  him 
many  friends." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  may  be  several  opinions  on  the  unity  of  the  book  ;  there  can  only  be 
one,  and  that  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ADMIRING  about  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed." — The  World. 

"There  are  not  many  men  writing  English  just  now  who  have  the  talent — or 
will  be  at  the  pains — to  turn  out  sentences  and  paragraphs  so  pleasing  in  texture 
and  design  as  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hueffer  .  .  .  who  is  an 
accomplished  artist  in  the  handling  of  words." — Sunday  Sun. 

The  Small  House:  its  Architecture  and 

Surrounding^S.        Arthur    Martin.      Crown    Svo. 

Illustrated.  2s.  net. 

"  '  The  small  house  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  title-page  is  not  exactly  a  work- 
man's cottage.  It  is  one  designed  for  gentlefolk.  How  very  charming  and  desirable 
such  a  house  may  be  made  is  shown  by  some  of  the  illustrations  that  accompany  the 
volume."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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The  Turk  in  the  Balkans,    t.  comyn  platt. 

Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Abyssinia:  The  Ethiopian  Railway  and 

the  Powers.     T.  L.  Gilmodr.  Is.  net. 

Sug:g:estions  for  the  Better  Governing: 

of  India.     Sir  Frederick  S.  P.  Lely.  C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

The    Story    of    Expioraiion    SeHesm 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Globe  from 
the  Earliest  Records  up  to  the  present  time.  Edited  by 
J.  Scott-Keltie.  LL.D.,  Sec.  R.G.S.     Demy  8vo. 

Price,  per  Volume,  7s.  6d,  net. 

The  reception  which  every  item  of  "  The  Story  of  Exploration  "  has  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  both  the  public  and  press  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  each  story 
is  told  in  a  manner  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  it  is  at  the  same  time  sought 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  serious  and  trustworthy  history  of  exploration,  and 
with  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  each  region  dealt  with.  A  vast  amount  of 
i  nformation  is  condensed  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  voluminous  records 
collated  and  the  results  brought  together  in  a  concise  and  readable  form. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself,  and  is  sold 
separately.  The  books  are,  however,  published  in  uniform  style  and  binding,  and 
the  entire  series,  when  complete,  will  form  what  may  be  called  a  biographical  history 
of  the  exploration  of  the  world.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  journeys  of  which 
records  exist,  and  carrying  their  narratives  down  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  the 
several  authors  of  the  works  that  have  so  far  appeared  have  told  their  allotted  stories 
fully  and  with  the  utmost  historical  accuracy ._ 

"  The  motto  of  those  responsible  for  this  invaluable  series  is  'Thorough.'  How 
they  are  produced  at  this  low  price  is  a  mystery  to  us." — War  Office  Times. 

The  Penetration  of  Arabia,    d.  g.  hogarth, 

M.A.  With  over  Fifty  Illustrations  and  Maps  ;  and  also 
two  large  Maps  in  Colour  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 

"  It  is  a  literary,  scientific,  and,  we  may  add,  a  political  gain  to  be  placed  in 
possession  of  a  standard  work  describing  the  exploration  of  Arabia." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  Mr.  Hogarth  rises  to  true  eloquence,  and  speaks  with  freedom  and  mastery. 
There  is  strength  and  justice,  moreover,  in  his  judgments  of  men.  It  is  the  first 
effective  competitor  that  has  appeared  to  Carl  Ritter's  discussion  of  Arabian  geo- 
graphy, now  some  fifty  years  old."— The  Times._ 

"  A  Summary — luminous  and  exact — of  the  literature  of  travel  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  ...  A  scholarly  survey  ^  of  adventurous,  though  tardy,  geographical 
research."— The  Standard. 

The  Siegre  of  the  South  Pole.    The  story  of 

Antarctic  Exploration.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 
With  over  Seventy  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Charts 
and  Drawings;  and  a  large  Coloured  Map  by  J.  G. 
Bartholomew. 

"  Dr.  Mill  writes  with  spirit  as  well  as  erudition  ;  and  his  book  is  not  only  a 
larger  monument  of  learning,  but  also  a  more  entert^ning  composition  than  the  works 
on  the  same  topic  of  Herr  Fricker  and  Mr.  Balch." — The  Times. 

"  The  author  is  a  man  of  science  who  has  the  rare  gift  of  making  difficult  things 
clear  to  the  unscientific  mind,  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  his  explanations  of 
the  importance  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  to  a  true  theory  of  terrestrial 
naagnetism.  .  .  .  The  accounts  of  most  of  the  earlier  voyages  are  out  of  print 
and  only  to  be  found  in  great  libraries  ;  and  Dr.  Mill  has  done  excellent  services  by 
relating  these  voyages  in  detail,  and  illustrating  them  copiously  by  maps  and  engrav- 
ings."—The  Athen^um. 

"The  present  volume  is  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  his  literary  insight 
and  skill,  for  while  making  no  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy,  he  has  produced  a 
narrative  of  Antarctic  exploration  which  will  fascinate  the  intelligent  schoolboy  as 
•sure  as  it  will  instruct  the  serious  student  of  Polar  exploration." — Morning  Post. 


General   mtrMUtZ- continued. 


The  Story  of  exploration  Series  s 

Further  India.  Being  the  story  of  Exploration  from  the 
Earliest  Times  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Siam  and  Indo-China. 
Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  Author  of  *'  In  Court  and  Kara- 
pong,"  "Studies  in  Brown  Humanity,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
Forty-eight  Illustrations  from  Drawings,  Photographs  and 
Maps :  and  two  large  Maps  in  Colour  by  J.  G.  Bartho- 
lomew. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  history  of 
exploration  in  India  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  excellent  book." — The  Field. 

"  A.11  that  has  been  written  and  published  Mr.  Clifford  has  industriously 
examined  and  collated,  and  he  has  arranged  it  in  consecutive  narratives,  abounding 
in  dramatic  episodes  or  exciting  incidents.  The  story  is  as  intricate  as  it  is 
interesting."— The  Westminster  Gazette. 

'•  Another  volume  in  this  most  excellent  series.  Mr.  Clifford  has  produced  a 
thoroughly  readable,  trustworthy  and  fascinating  book,  well  indexed  and  well 
illustrated."— The  Academy. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Border- 
lands. Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.C.  With 
Forty-eight  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Photographs ; 
and  a  large  Coloured  Map  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 

"  In  its  pages  the  reader  will  find  a  mass  of  information  which  he  could  only 
collect  for  himself  by  years  of  study ;  he  will  also  receive  great  assistance  from  the 
reproduction  of  maps  with  which  the  book  is  furnished  ;  while  the  illustrations  will 
enable  him  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  both 
as  regards  its  past  and  present  condition.  In  conclusion,  we  would  again  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  valuable  series  of  works.  They  are  all  written  by 
men  who  are  undoubted  authorities  on  the  different  countries  they  describe,  thej-^ 
are  all  furnished  with  maps,  nicely  illustrated,  and  should  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  well-regulated  library." — The  Field. 

"  The  story  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  a  story  peculiarly  rich  in  historical,  geographical,  and 
adventurous  interest,  has  been  told  once  more,  and  told  very  fully  and  well  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson  .  .  .  whose  narrative,  as  a  whole,  does  complete  and  careful 
justice  to  every  aspect  of  a  story  of  progressive  exploration  as  replete  with  varied 
interest  and  moving  adventiure  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  world." — The  World. 

"  He  is  writing  a  geographical  rather  than  a  political  history,  and,  incidentally^ 
demonstrates  how  interesting  that  can  be  made." — The  Standard. 

The  Nile  Quest,  a  Record  of  the  Exploration  of  the 
Nile  and  its  Basin,  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.  With  over  Seventy  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author  and  by  others.  Maps  by 
J.  G.  Bartholomew. 

"The  record  of  the  quest  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fascinating  story.  Sir  Harry- 
Johnston  has  done  a  useful  service  in  setting  forth  the  often  tangled  results  of  African 
exploration  in  a  clear  narrative." — The  Spectator. 

"  Few  men  are  better  fitted  than  Sir  Harry  Johnston  to  tell_  the  tale  of  '  The 
Nile  Quest.'  He  traces  the  routes  of  successive  travellers,  prefacing  each  narrative 
with  brief  biographical  sketches.  •  .  .  He  holds  the  balance  with  judicial  im- 
partiality, and  vindicates  some  unjustly  discredited  reputations.  .  .  .  It  is  singularly 
attractive,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the  native  races  may  vie  witn 
the  best  of  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  eloquent  travellers." — The  Times. 

•*We  know  of  no  book  in  which  the  whole  history  of  Nile  exploration,  from, 
the  earliest  times  up  to  the  very  latest  discoveries  in  the  Sobat  and  Bahr-el-Ghazel 
regions,  is  narrated  so  fully  and  accurately  as  it  is  here." — The  Man'CHESTEr: 
Guardian. 
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Tibet  the  Mysterious.    By  coi.  sir Thos.  holdich, 

K.C.M.G.,   K.C.I.E.,  C.B.    With  Fifty  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Charts,  and  a  large  Coloured  Map. 

"  It  is  a  story  full  of  notable  and  romantic  episodes,  and  it  is  brilliantly  narrated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  who  gives,  moreover,  graphic  descriptions  of  the  country 
itself  and  its  people.     No  more  fascinating  book  on  Tibet  has  appeared."— 7'r«//i. 

"  Deserving  of  the  warmest  recognition." — Binninghani  Post. 

"  Every  page  of  his  book  bears  witness  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  methods,  and 
there  are  several  maps  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  geographical  students." — 
Dundee  Courier. 

"  Most  of  those  who  read  the  volume  on  the  exploration  of  Tibet,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Holdich,  will  agree  that  it  takes  the  first  place  for  interest  of  narrative  and  ability  of 
compilation  in  the  whole  series." — Daily  Mail. 

"Altogether  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  Tibet  the  Mysterious." — 
Daily  News. 


Riijers's  Popular  Gift  Books* 


The  Pinafore  Library,    crown  i6mo. 

Per  Set  in  Case,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  novelty  in  children's  books,  and  the  "Pinafore  Library" 
is  altogether  a  fresh  departure.  _  Here  are  five  delightful  little  volumes,  all  written 
by  authors  of  repute,  which,  while  full  of  fascination  for  the  youngest  child,  possess 
undeniable  literary  distinction.  The  bright  and  attractive  appearance  given  to 
these  little  books  by  the  artistic  pictorial  paper  boards,  and  the  delicately  executed 
and  fanciful  end-papers  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  merits  of  this  series. 

Christina's  Fairy  Book.    Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

The  Travelling:  Companions. 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Fairyland. 

Arthur  Ransome.. 
The  Fairy  Doll.    Netta  Syrett. 

Who's  Who  in  Fairyland.    Anne  Pyne. 

Willie  Westingrhouse  Edison  Smith.   The 

Boy  Inventor.    By  Frank  Crane. 

Little  Sammy  Sneeze.    By  winsor  mcCay.   two 

new  and  amusing  flat  books  in  which  the  pictures  tell  the 
story.  Each  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Zoo :  a  Scamper.  By  Wawer  Emanuel.  With 
Illustrations  by  John  Hassall.  Is.  net. 

The  Mag'iC  Jujubes.  By  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson, 
Author  of  "  Our  Joshua,"  etc.  With  eight  illustrations  by 
J.  W.  Hammick.  3s.  6d. 

The  Guide  to  Fairyland,    written  and  illustrated 

by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop.  Crown  4to.     5s.  net. 

The  Faery  Year.    By  g.  a.  b.  Dewar.  336  pp.  Demy 

8vo,  with  eight  illustrations.  7s,  ed., 
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Peter  Binney,    Underg^raduate.    Archibald 

Marshall.    A  'Varsity  Story.  6s. 

Sigrns   of  the   Times,    or  the   Hustlers' 

Almanac  for  1907.     By  the  Authors  of  "Wisdom 
while  you  Wait."     Profusely  Illustrated.  Is,  net. 

Sessional :  Bigf  Ben  Ballads.    By  the  Authors 

of  "  The  Great  Crusade."    Illustrated.  Is.  net. 

Changre  -for  a  Halfpenny.   By  the  Authors  of 

'•  Signs  of  the  Times."     Profusely  Illustrated.  Is.  net. 

Mixed  Maxims,  or  Proverbs  of  the  Pro- 
fessor.    By  Monte  Carlo.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  net. 

More  Cricket  Song^s.   norman  gale.   imp.  i6mo. 

2s.  net. 

Home   Made   History.    Hansard  Watt.    imp.  i6mo. 

Illustrated.  2s.  6cl.  net. 

The  Polo  Annual  for  1907.   Edited  by  l.  v.  l. 

SiMMONDS.  Is.  net. 


THE   LADY  OF   "OUR   VILLAGE." 
One  of  Thomas  HoocTs  Draivings. 


Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.  Ld.,  London  and  Tonbridgb.    (3384-10-07.) 
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